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FOREWORD. 


The first volume of the Pre-Muealmfin India dealing 
with the pro-historic back-ground of Indian History appeared 
as long ago as 1929. Various circumstances have prevent¬ 
ed me from publishing the subsequent volumes as rapidly 
as 1 have desired. One of these causes,* I may point out, 
has been the enlargement of the size of the different volumes. 
Vedic India which 1 hoped to deal with in a single volume 
of 300 pages or so, has swelled into two parts of nearly 600 
pages each. Part I of this volume deals with .the expansion 
of the Aryans over India, and Part 11, which is about to be 
given to the Press, with the Vedic Culture. I hope that Pro¬ 
vidence will enable me to carry out my plan much more 
rapidly than I have been able to do in the past 

A single word in regard to the title of this volume, which 
forms Volume 1.1 of the Pre-MusalmSa India, I have called 
it 4 Vedic India,’ dividing it into the two parts of * Aryan 
Expansion over India * and ‘ Vedic Culture It is the view 
of many that the "lessons of ethnology, anthropology and 
other branches of 4 Indology’ necessitate an angle of vision 
quite different from that of the 4 Aryans They believe that 
the Aryan theory is a myth ; that there was no single race 
as ‘ Aryan 1 ; that the history of India is, at all events, more 
non-Aryan ’ than ‘ Aryan’. A perusal of this volume will, 
I am sure, convince the reader that I am as much a believer 
in the synthetic and composite character of the Indian 
civilization as the most inveterate opponent of 4 the Aryan 
theory*. But, after allowing for all extraneous elements, it 
seems to me that the fundamental bases and ideals of Indian 
culture can be best expressed in terms which are generally 
associated with the 4 Aryans’, There is an individuality, 
a basic ideal, which cannot be better expressed than by the 
time-honoured expression, and 1. have therefore clung to it, 
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The diacritical marks adopted in this book differ from 
the usual signs in one respect ch stands for ^ and chh for 

The bibliographical notices are given in regard to Chap* 
tors I and II. The authorities for the other chapters are given 
in full in the footnotes themselves. The references to the 
various journals, Indian, European, American, and other, 
are given in the second part of this volume. 

l am indebted to Mr. V. R, Rarnaehandra Dikshitar of 
the Madras University tor the preparation of the topical 
index at the end of this part. 


V, Rangachajrya. 
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Chapter I, 

THE EVOLUTION OF vEDIC LITERATURE. 

i t is a recognized fact that the? history of the Aryans in 
India has to be constructed solely from the literary works 
which they have left in elucidation of their religious 
principles and observances. These works cover a very long 
period and further give a clue to the manner in which the 
Aryans expanded throughout India and constructed their 
civilization and culture. These literary works are known 
by the name of the V edas. The term Veda means know¬ 
ledge, and the Aryans have called their earliest religious 
treatises the Vedas or books of wisdom and knowledge. 
The most valuable contribution, perhaps,of oriental scholars 
to the study of Indian history io the evolution they have 
traced, on the basis of internal evidences, of the different 
literary layers of the Vedie literature, layers which give an 
eloquent clue to the history and progress of the Aryan race 
and civilization in India. Orthodox pandits do not grant the 
correctness of a theory of evolution in regard to the Vedas, 
Ttiey consider them to be beginningiesa and endless. They 
believe that the different sections of the Vodie literature 
are firutis, divinely revealed and communicated to the 
vision-power of the Rsbis (literally seers, prophets), and 
therefore incapable of being expressed in terms of human 
origin or achievement. This position, of course, can hardly 
be accepted by the modern historian, Nor does the natural 
and correct theory of evolution, we suppose, really conflict 
wfth the requirements of true orthodoxy. It is the opinion 
of educated India that the belief in the evolution of the 
VSfflto literature is no treason to its claim to allegiance 
and, veneration, However it might be, it is held by students 
of sober history that the extensive-? literature of the Vedas 
was th^ result of the gradual development of the Aryan 
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religion * and as Ibis evolution was partly the result, and 
partly the cause, of the Aryan expansion throughout India, 
we have in it an indisputable evidence of the Aryan secular 
history too. 

The R0-VEPA. 

Consistent with this theory of evolution it is the 
opinion of all scholars that the earliest portion of the Vedic 
literature is the Rg-veda, reputedly one of the four Vedas 
into which the Vidic texts-.(Samhita») have btyen classified * 
by the Aryans. From the fact that, the Rg-veda forms 
the nucleus of the other Vedas, that its Rks or psalms have 
been simply taken over and modified for some special pur¬ 
poses by the other Vedas, it has naturally been inferred 
that the 1 Rg-vSda was the earliest of the collection. As we 
shall' presently see, the geographical and other references 
in it "are also supposed to give the due to a time when the 
Sryans were confined to the extreme north-west of India, 
the area now covered by the Punjab, Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, and that it was from here that they gradually 
spread towards the interior of India. Indeed, there is no 
strong divergence of opinion among the most opposing 
scholars in regard to this fact. Those who advodVs' the 
theory that the Aryans came from outside India and 
settled here, accept the Punjab to be the the home of the 
Rg-veda; and those who dispute the foreign theory and 
believe the Aryans to be autochthons are of the same 
onhiion, more or less. However it might be, the Rg-veda 
has been described as the earliest literary document wl^ch 
the Aryan race has produced. It is u an isolated peak of 
remote antiquity ’’and affords the earliest picture of the civi¬ 
lization which the Aryan race developed in any part of 
world. Its historical value is incalculable; for, being tide * 
earliest Aryan work in existence, it tl rows a flood of light 
not only on the Indian Aryans but the Aryans in general, 
that is, on the myths, religious faith and feelings of tho^nost 
advanced type of humanity. It shows how, unlike the 
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l«ss happy races of the world, the Aryans —the intellectufds 
among them at any rate—always turned to the brighter 
and pleasanter aspects of nature, and sang songs of praise, 
gratitude and worship, Which have ever since been the 
bases of religion. The Rg-veda gives a clue, again, to the 
I process of evolution by which the human mind is led from 
• nature to nature’s god. Its value as a document 
illustrative of the progress! ve development of human thought 
and religion, of the making of the human myths and 
morals, is unrivalled. Instinctively the ancient Aryans 
of India realised this, and so have kept the work free from 
violation in later times. While the other Vedas were 
formed into collections for some special 'purposes, the Rg- 
veda has always been what it is. It has not ehanged'its 
original form. We find it in the latest period in the same 
form in which it was at the earliest, Its integrity, in fact 
was safeguarded, very early in history, by the construction 
of a special literature in the form of data, Ghana and 
Anukraruapikas. 

The Rg-v5da is a collection (Samhita) of poetry, a body 
of elaborately 1 composed hymns of praise addressed to a 
medley of gods. But while its form is poetic, it was not 
primarily intended to be poetry. Its psalms were only 
intended to be accompaniments to certain sacrifices 
performed by the Aryan priests; for the early religion of 
the Aryans was as uiuch.a religion of sacrifices ae of nature- 
worship. The offerings were made to the different pods, 
believed to preside over the different objects of the world- 
phenomena; and they were made by means of ghee in 
fire, the Fire-god being supposed to be both a god and 
a messenger to the other gods. The pray ere of the Rg- 
veda were intended to be uttered while these sacrifices and 
rituals ware going on. It was therefore a sacerdotal work, 

1 The elaboration is obvious in the metres, and indicates many many 
centuries qf earlier linguistic development and history. The metres 
have therefore afforded bases for chronological discussions in the hands 
fjS 'Webot, E, v, Arnold, A. B. Keith and others. 
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secular poems, dealing* with'muricjat|,e ambitions. 'Shine give, 
clues; amusements like gambling and ' some to riddles or 
■ puzzles. Some a^;airi praise gifts, and some preach mortals. 
Only one inference is possible from these misceUaneo ns 
■contents, namely, that the Rg-veda, while -primarily ; 





intended for priests, ’■ presupposes an extensive popular''-’"-". 



f literature. It is a very important fact to be remembered ia 
connection wi th t|e discussion c^the chronology of the work ; 
for, it is obvious that; if, with its advanced grammar,' 
vocabulary and thought,, it. has to be regarded as the" earliest 
monument-of the Aryan race, it should have been preceded 
by many centuries of development. Such a period of 
preliminary development cannot indeed be estimated in 
centuries; it seems to indicate thousands, rather than 
hundreds, of years. 
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But even taking the Rg-veda. as it is, it is obvious that 
it was not the work of one era, or of one poet, its ten 
ma n<|alas (literally circles) which, on the whole, make up 
more than 1000 Sufctas or hymns., were visioned and sung 
by different families of priests and singers, or Rshis as they 
wore called, whoso names we get from the Brahma nas and 
the Vodahgas. The first book is said to have been composed 
by a putnber of Rshis of rather their families ; the second 
by Grteaniada; the third by Vis'vSmitra ; the fourth by 
Vamadeva; the fifth by Atri; the sixth by Bharadvija; 
the seventh by Vaaishtha; the eighth by Eanva and 
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Aiigiraa; arid.'the ninth and tenth by a number of sages.! 
All these sages figure largely in later legendary literature; 
and it is difficult to sa; ' 


—..-- - say how far they really figured in VSdic 

authorship. We may believe that the progenitors of these 

were among the earliest singers of the hymns. . 

The books of the Rg- veda belonged to differen t ages! 
It is regarded by many scholars that Books XI to VII, 


1 The Rg-vSda k also divided into eight Ash takas, each Aahjaka 
into eight Adbyayas (literally, readings) and each AdhySya into Vargas 
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generally named ‘Family Books ’ from the particular 
families to which they are said to have been revealed, were 
composed earlier than the others; for they possess a regu- 
larity, a uniformity of arrangement, and a definite hymnal 
enumeration, which are not possible but for comparative 
antiquity. The first, eighth and ninth books are believed 
to have followed in order, and the tenth last. All writers 
agree that the tenth mandate was the latest; for its 
composers knew the other parts of the work. Its gods are 
transitional between the gods of the Rg-veda and the later 
gods of the Brahraanas. it also contains deification of 
abstract ideas in addition to advanced ideas on cosmogony, 
philosophy and society. Linguistic evidences like changes 
in letters, inflections and vocabulary, also show transition 
to a later Vedic period. 

It must be pointed out here that, in addition to the 
ten mapdalas thus far described, the Kg-veda has got some 
additional parte of a somewhat supplementary character, 
One set of these are known a s JKhtla.% literally supplements. 
Book VIII, for example, has got eleven hymns, called 
Valakhilyas, of this type. It ia not known why these Khiiae 
have not been included in the general text. There is no 
reason to believe that they were ail later in date, it might 
be that they were originally left in the original Samhitaand 
then added as - Khilas/ Of similar antiquity are the 
4 Nivids,’ little formulas* of sacrificial litanies which, being 
in prose, may be regarded as the germs of the later Brah¬ 
raanas. 

It has been concluded from a detailed study of both 
matter and form that there must have been hundreds of 
generations between the earliest and latest Rks. Some 
portions show close kinship with the Iranian A vesta. Those 
who believe that the Aryans came to India from outside 
believe that the parte showing affinity to the A vesta 
are older and bo judge the chronology of the Veda from 

*To the same age perhaps belonged the Prcmhamktas (literally, 
directions) and Suparna hymns. 
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these,, Those who believe that the Aryans were • .a 
tbona ; are .of opinion that, the resemblance'to the- A vesta 
i® due to the Ary An expansion from India to Iran* 

this later Vedas?. 

The fund am ental fact to be realised in connection, with 
the early history and progress of the A lyahs is that they 
attributed every good they had to the potency of their sacri¬ 
fices, They ascribed their progress against enemies and 
against, economic and other difficulties to the favour oi the 
gods; and they gave a tangible expression to their gratitude 
bv offering sacrifices of different kinds to them. These 
sacrifice® .were at first small in number, but in course of 
time they increased. Further, while they were at first 
regarded as the means to win the grace of the gods, they 
came in course of time to be regarded as powerful enough 
to compel divine favour. Instead of being prayers, they 
became commands. The gods were riot only pleased to 
reward the sacrifices, but bound to do so, They were more 
/the servants than the masters of their votaries. The old 
Vedic hymns were given new interpretations in accordance 
with these new ideas. The ftks were arranged in particular 
•forms,,particular verses, and particular metres ; and it came 
to bo believed that even the mere strings of the words and 
sounds gave a magical power to the sacrifice? and enabled 
him to achieve spiritual as well as temporal results. The 
words of the sacrifice? could, like weapons, slay foes, or like 
prayers, win over the gods. They could do anything. 
If kings won, it was because of the priests* prayers and 
oblations. If rains fell, it w as because of the priests’prayer. 
By sacrifices men could overcome and control nature. 

The immediate result of the elaboration of the sacrifi¬ 
cial cult was an enormous increase in the number and 
variety of sacrifices as well as the formulation of highly 
minute rules regarding the method of performing them. 
Not only had the yagas to be performed in plenty, but they 
had to be performed; in the right times and. op the right 
lines. A mistaken procedure made the sacrifice* futile. 
The details wore all-important. 
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i t was the;necessity to understand these details that, 
led to the extensive later Vedie literature. This is; as their 
internal ehar&cterS sties amply prove, divisible into four 
distinct layers; namely, (!) the later Vodas; (2) the 
Br&hmanas corresponding' to each Veda ; (3) the Aranyakas; 
and (4) the Upanishads corresponding to each Veda and 
BrShraana. The later Vedas are the well-known Taj us, 
Sama and Atbarva. On the whole, they are only readings of 
the Rg-veda, altered and adjusted to sacrificial purposes. 

The., Sama-vIda. 

The.Samo-veda, which contains about 1,550 verses, was 
mostly compiled from the eighth and ninth mandalas of 
/the Rg-voda. They are in two metres called Gayatri and 
Pragathai, thus indicating that they were intended to bo 
sung. For this reason the Sama-veda has been described as 
the earliest musical treatise of the Aryans, fn the ritual- 
singing of the psalms, the correct melody and notation, bad 
to bo observed. The word Savian refers as much to the verse 
as to the tune in which it was sung. Some verses in fact 
came to be associated with particular tunes. In consequence 
of this, the idea that particular tunes were hoi'Yi from parti¬ 
cular stanzas came into existence, as the result of which the 
latter were called Yarn's, Without a knowledge of the 
psalms and the method of singing them, it was not possible 
for the SSmaga to discharge his functions properly, 

The texts of the Sama-veda are in two parts, called the 
Archika and Uttararachika. The former consists of about 
585 single psalms according to the metre or the gods on 
whose behalf the sacrifice was made. As Prof, Winter nitl 
suggests, it may be regarded as a text of the first stanzas in 
each psalm which was designed to aid the memory of tlie 
singer. The second part consists of about 400 chants, each 
of which contains three or more stanzas as they were sung 

1 T he Gayatri and Pragfttha metres as well as the technique of the 
SStWff or -musical chant are described briefly by L. ,1). Barnett in his 
&nUquiti&&, p. 1(58 (foot-note) and p. 
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in the ^ different Baerifices,. The' latter may- be. . „ 

w ith the same scholar, as a., complete book of # . - ... 

arranged from a different standpoint, namely, the stand¬ 
point of the sacrifices, 

Tbo most difficult problem in connection with the 
S&ma-veda js the rhethod of singing which was adopted in 
those, days. The Sama-veda is of Course sung by many 
Brahmans in different parts of India • but there is no 
agreement amongst them in regard to the number and 
character of the tunes in which each Sam a is sung. The 
i Tanjore texts* for instance, indicate a different style when 
l compared with those of Poona. A family of Srautio who 
’ belonged to the Tanjore Mahratta court tried to bring about 
a harmony between these, but we cannot say how far the 
Poona style reproduces the old style. The problem affords 
a practically unexplored hold for research. 

Another problem concerns tbe origin of theBarnaul 
As the existing Saman texts are only in their spoken lorxns 
and as tbe tuiicp Were taught to pupils only orally from 
generation to generation, we cannot say how they originat¬ 
ed and developed. It is true that, later on, some Gun a or 
song-books came to be composed, describing the technique 
of singing each syllable, word and sentence in the form of 
Stobhcw or sounds like Bovi, Bum, &oi v etc. The notes 
were designated by numbers and indicated by movements 
of the hands and fingers. The Gina books were divided 
into village ones, and forest ones, and classified in other 
ways too. Apparently, a very large number of melodies 
were conceived. These are referred to in the later Biah- 
mfyJjksand some of them came to have even symbolical 
and mystical meanings The most important of such 
melodics, for instance* are the Brhat and the Rathantara. 
The melodies were probably the outcome of popular 
songs, of magic hymns which are bound to figure 
largely in primitive religions. The close relation between 
the Sima- veda and magic is indicated by the later 8ama- 
vidhwna-Brahmana which Is, in fact, a hand-book of 
8fc>p(#n-inagio. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
2 . 
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rule eanne into existence that the Rg-veda and the Yajur* 
veda should not be recited .when the sound of Sam an is 
heard. Thus, the Sdmu-veda is of great value for the 
construction of the history of the Indian sacrifice, magic and 
art; but as a literary production and as a source of the 
more important aspects of history it holds a minor place. 
The Sama-veda came to have many readings, thousands in 
fact according to tradition, in course of time; but only three 
of them can be said to be important, and even of these only 
one, namely, the collection of the Kaiitbumas, is known 
well 

THE YAJUR-VEDA. 

The Yajur-veda, half of which reproduces the Kks, was 
compiled not to be sung but to be recited by one class ot 
priests called the Adhvarym The function of these priests 
was to actually conduct the sacrifices. The Yajur-veda is 
historically invaluable. It exists in five main texts or 
schools, four of which are styled Krshna or black, and the 
fifth &ukla or white. The former (known as the Kathaka, 
Kapiathala-Katha, Maitrayani and Taittiriya) contain not 
only verses but explanatory prose passages, called Yajus , 
in between them, while the latter (which is generally 
known as V&jasaneyi in two slightly varying sub-forms in 
the names of Kanva and Madhyandina) contains verses 
only. The former, in other words, contain the Mantras as 
well as the explanatory discussions (BrEhmanas), while the 
latter contains the Mantras alone, the Bfahmanas forming 
distinct treatises. It is believed that the former were earlier 
than the latter. There are also different chronological 
layers in each work. The sacrifices referred to in this Veda 
are classified and described in a later chapter; but here it 
may be. pointed out that, from the historical standpoint, it 
is valuable for giving a clue to the part played by kings 
and priests in war and peace, in sacrifices and amusements. 
Very curious pieces of information illustrative of the thought 
and emotions of the people, many of which are inexplicable, 
are afforded by tbeih ; and these are referred to in a later 
chapter. It is enough to say here that, in order to under- 



stand the evolution of the later Religions as well as institu¬ 
tions, its value is indispensable- For understanding the 
science of human religious thought, particularly Indian 
thought, in its many-sidedness and wide range, it cannot be 
ignored, 

THIS ATHARVA-'V'ED A. 

The third supplementary Veda is the celebrated 
Atharva, literally the Veda of the Atharvan or magic 
formulas, in some respects, this Veda is th© most remark- 
able from the historian’s standpoint. One very obvious thing 
in the evolution of the Vedic religion is that, side by side 
with the growth of a sacerdotal literature, there was a 
parallel growth of a highly complex popular cult. Through¬ 
out the centuries of the Aryan life and development 
reflected in the Rg, the Yajur, and the Sanaa Vedas, there 
1 was, parallel to the sacrificial cult, the development of a 
lower cult, a cult of the masses, of magic, superstitions and 
charms. The Bg-veda and its Yajur and Saman develop¬ 
ments were embodiments of a higher spiritual culture. 
Though not quite free from magical formulas, charms and 
incantations, they still regard these as secondary, in fact 
as very auxiliary fractions of bigger ceremonials. But 
there were cults which were based primarily on the 
witchcraft, the germ of the white and black magic, which 
had prevailed from the pre-vedic times onward. The cult 
had an attraction to the Iranian Aryans too, whose priests 
called themselves Athrayans or fire-cult men. Evidently, 
there were a special class of priestly sacrifices, the Afxgi- 
rases, who were disposed to attach greater importance to 
this popular cult. These did not differ socially from the 
other priests. They were not less ancient or venerable than 
the latter. They were indeed probably equally orthodox. 
The more popular cult which they officiated in, did not 
exclude the Vedic cult. Only, it was more extensive. Its ex¬ 
clusive elements were not quite condemned by the generality 
of the spiritual aristocracy. The AtharvP^ sa hyinnfets 
were not opposed to the Kg-veda. They.... *act accepted! 
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the language, the metre and the major portions of the Eg* 
Veda and regarded them as part?, of their Vgda. Only they 
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included additional hymns based on the popular beliefs. 
WEh » career as aneien 6 as that Of the Rg~ V&lie EiSta, but 
with a. capacity for adaptation arid expansion in accordance 
with historic environment, the Atharvan had a continuous 
existence throughout the ago when the Rg-veda and its 
later developments wore being composed. The form in 
which the A tharva-veda now exists shows that it was 
compiled into a Sarnhita comparatively lata, in fact, after 
all the other Vedas were compiled. This is clear from its 
internal evidence. It shows, for instance, that the Aryans 
were far advanced into Elindasthan, as far ;w Behan It 
refers to the tiger of west Bengal and to the banyan, the 
tree of the east in preference to the western As'vattha. It 
mentions kingdoms, peoples and social divisions of entirely 
different geographical .environment and it describes habits 
and customs which may bp traced to the aboriginal tribes 
of the Vindhyan borders. 

It follows from this that the Atharvan hymns were in 
some oases contemporary with the earlier hymns of the 
Rg-vSda, in some eases with the later hymns of the Rg-veda 
and in still other cases with those of the later Yajur 
and Sanaa Veda recensions. Some of the Atharva hymns 
were probably later than the latest of the hymns 
Of the other Vedas just as some are earlier than the 
earliest of the Rg-veda itself. The literary forms of the 
Atlmrva hymns indicate tho same long and composite 
1 development. This is the reason why, even though the 
Atharvan priest was as indispensable in a sacrifice as the 
Rg-vedin, the SSnia-vedin and the Yajur-vedin, be was 
still given a sort of inferior place among the conductors of 
t'no sacrifice. The fact is, even the most advanced Aryans 
Were not unwilling to opiploy the weapons of the Atharvan 
school for safeguarding the sacrifices from dangers. When an 
oftemy had to bo killed, they would not have been reluctant 
to enlist the Atharvan’s services. That is why they madA 
tne Atharvan as important as the Adh varyu, the UdgStri 
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atid the HotS. But academically they did not, owing to 
the character of the subject'matter of the Atharva-veda, 
mrog nim -its equality with the other Vedas. This is clear 
from the expression Vedatraya which has always been 
current in uitra-orthodox language. It is also evident from 
the mild protest raised by one of the Atharva-veda 
Brilmianae to the effect that, • just as a carriage cannot 
move on three wheels, an animal cannot walk without its 
fourth foot, similarly a sacrifice Cannot be perfect without 
Its fourth Veda. 

The Ath-arvan hymns, which have to be recited by the 
priest who superintends the later rituals of a yaga from 
various dangers, are on the whole 730 in number, consisting 
of 6000 individual veimis. The whole Veda is divided into 
twenty books, the last of which, as well as a seventh of the 
other portions, is taken from the first, eighth and tenth 
tnandalas of the %-veda, and suited to magical purposes. It 
may be that the twentieth book of the Sarohita was included 
with a view to reconciliation with the more orthodox df the 
Vidas for equal participation in yagas. 

One feature of the Ath&rva-veda is that it is very 
carefully and metliodicaliy edited. The first seven books 
consist of hymns which range only from four to seven verses. 
Book V consists ot hymns ,each of which runs from eight to 
sixteeh verses. A ll the succeeding hooka up to the eighteenth, 
except the fifteenth and the major portion of the sixteenth, 
which are in prose, have got hymns which consist of more 
than sixteen- verses. The nineteenth book is more or .less an 
appendix and the twentieth has almost been, as has been 
already said, bodily taken from the Eg-veda: A sort of 
rough classification is thus made according to the number 
of hymns, while at the same time, the subject-matter is not 
neglected ; for hymns on the same topics are sometimes 
placed together; on the whole, the first seven books contain 
short hymns of miscellaneous contents, the next five books 
contain long hymns of too same character, and the next six 
have uni form contents. For instance, book XV contains 
marriage prayers and book XVIII, funeral hymns 
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To the historian of India, the Atharva-veda is of pre- 
eminent value as a store of raw materia 1b. As has- be^n. al¬ 
ready said, it gives a clue to the Aryan, expansion over Forth 
India and facilitates the construction of a contemporary 
picture of. the Aryan and Aryanised peoples. It embodies the 
religious tenets and principles of the masses, the. spells and 
charms, the omens and superstitions, sometimes in the very 
words of the original, adapted and modified by the Rsbis. 
Incidentally therefore it contains a lot of hymns about the 
ceremonies of birth, marriage, death; the crowning of 
kings; about the eradication of diseases; and all sorts of 
experiences, secular and spiritual. These are given in detail 
in a later chapter. 

ThsBrIhmakas., 

The Brahmans (literally, sacred knowledge) obviously 
form the next type of Vedic literature. These are prose 
works explaining to the sacrificial priest the vidhis or direc¬ 
tions for particular sacrifices and the Arthamda® £>r ex¬ 
planations for the same. They are sometimes accompanied 
by the (Tpanishads or philosophical speculations, which 
however were afterwards developed into a special class of 
literature. Being completely liturgical and ritualistic, the 
Brahmanas are “priestly documents in the narrowest and 
most exclusive sense of the the term/" They give a lot of 
mechanical, ‘dreary and monotonous? injunctions on the 
most trifling details 1 . They have naturally been condemned, 
sometimes in unmeasured and unmannerly terms, by 
orientalists who see in it the very acme of tfio conditions 
which were dominant in their country a few hundreds of 
years ago and to destroy which their ancestors shed no 
small quantity of blood. The condemnation has become a 

7 Max Muller, for example, says: /‘The greater portion of them 
> simply tTOddle and what is worse, theological twaddle. No person 
who is not acquainted beforehand with the place which the Brahma.,pas 
fill in the history of the Indian mind, could read more than ten pages 
without being disgusted,” (Chips from a German Worhsfh #, Vol, X)# 
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formula repeated ad nauseam by many Tndian 1 writers as 
well. But to the historian these voluminous treatises are 
likely to be of perennial interest for two reasons. In the 
first place they indicate the ingenious method adopted by 
Brahmanism to make itself supreme in the social polity of 
the India of that age. They are, as Prof. Wintornitz 3 
observes, " indispensable to the understanding of the whole 
of the later religious and philosophical literature of the 
Indians, and highly interesting for the science of religion... 
for the history of sacrifice and priesthood, as .the Sambitas 
of the Yajur-veda are for the history of prayer,” Secondly,, 
they are immeasurably' valuable in throwing light on the 
historical development of Sanskrit language and literature. 
They are hot only the earliest prose .works in Sanskrit but, 
to use Prof. Keith’s language, “ perfect mines of philologi¬ 
cal specimens, They show a great variety of forms which 
are transitional between the language of the Rg-veda and 
the later classical Sanskrit; and as being together with 
the prose portions of the Yajur-veda, the oldest examples of 
Indo-European prose, they afford materials for the study of 
the development, from its very beginnings, of a prose style 
and of a more complicated syntax than is feasible in 
ordinary verse. Thus we find, existing side by side in India 
at the same period, an ancient poetry no longer primitive 
in character hut elaborated by many generations of bards, 
and a rudimentary prose, which often reminds us of the 
first attempts of a child or an uneducated person to express 
his thoughts in writing.” 3 

The classification of the Brahman as. 

Each Veda came to have Brahmanas attached to it and 
the Br’ahmanas of each Veda increased in number as there 

V B: g. t Sankar Pandurang Pandit in his “ The Veda, the Origin 
and History of Religion.” He would call them " the most puerile 
speculation on commonplace matters and the most pitiable perversions 
of beauty and caricatures of simplicity.” They indicate the fall of ! 
the Hindu mind ” just as the Upanishads show its regeneration. 

0 ‘ A History of Indian Literature,’ Vol. I, p. 187. 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vbl. t. 
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>rent 'schools devoted to the ait 
Bg~veda, for example, came to have the Aitaroya (c 
by Mabidiiaa AitareyaJ and Kausdtaki (composed by ' 
taka or SSiikhSyana) Brahma.nas,i The Sanaa-veda lias, 
•according to orthodox tradition, eight Brahma m These are 
eflumeraied-by the commentator Saysmchlrya in liis work 
SSma^veda^brahmanabhashyam in these verses: 
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Of these, the Prawjha which was also known as the 
Great (maha), the Tandya, or Panchavima'a Brahrhana, con¬ 
sists of 25 Frapathakas or books, as the last title indicates, 
ft was apparently the work of a class of teachers named 
after a sage, Tanda by name. It, incidentally gives a num¬ 
ber of old legends and the rituals for purifying the Vmtyas. 
The Shadyinns'a or * 26th Brahmana 1 is really a supplement 
to the Pafichavims'a and has five Prapathakas. The last, 
part of this is the Adbhpta-BrShraana, a treatise on omens 
and miracles. The Samavidhlina, Areheya arid De va tadby£ya 
have respectively five, throe and .five Prapathakast The 
Opamshad-Brahmana is in two parts, the first of which con¬ 
sists of mantras, and the second the philosophic work known 
m the Chhandcfgyopanishad, probably named after the 
metrical method of singing its basic ''8?man?. It has got ten 
books. The Sambitopanishad is divided into five Prapatha- 
kas; and the Varm'a consists of two Patalaw, the first of 
which is divided in to .six, and the second into three Khandas 


mm 


1 The names of the authors are 'patronymics of Itora and Kusitaka, 
the original teachers who euttaciated‘’Tfi'e"4octrine«.. The Aitaneya* 
Brahmai^a consists of 40 Adhyay.is divided into 8 Pafichnhas. The 
Kausffoki consists o# 30 AdhySyas. It has been concluded from internal 
evidence that the latter is a later but a more uniform work than the 
former , They deal with the S3ma sacrifice, RSjisuya, food^jcrifice, new 
an d filll moon sacrifices, etc, y dealt with in a later chapter. 
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To this list of eight Siama-veda Brlhraanas, Frof. Max 
Mfiller adds three more, the existence of which is obvious 
from other 1 sources. The first of these is the Talavakara or 
Jaiminiy a •?tlpaniphkri *Brahmari^ which really forms an 
Aranyaka of the Jaimimya school and part of the Keriopa- 
nishad, It is regarded by scholars as even older than the 
Tandya-Maha-Brahmana, It 44 is of special interest for the 
history of both religion and legend,’" but exists in too frag- 
raentary a form to be edited. Like Chhandoga, Talava is a 
term of musical significance. The two other Brah mams 
mentioned by Max Muller—the Satyayanaand the Ballavi— 
are lost. 


The Krshrja-Yajur-veda has the Taittirlya Brahmana, 
and the Sukla-Yaii|r»veda, the Satapatha. As has been 
already said, the former, which was probably named 
onomatopoetically after the bird Tittiri of variegated plu¬ 
mage, is combined with the Samhitas or Mantras. It 
is interesting to the light it throws on the Puru~ 
shamedha, the symbolical human sacrifice, and consequently 
the development of 4 the science of sacrifice.’ The 6ata- 
patha Brahmana, literally the Brahmana of the 100 paths 
(»>., Adhyayas or lessonak Is the most extensive of this kind 
of literature and gives a clue to the manner in which such 
literature grew in the hands of theological speculators. It 
exists in two texts, namely, the Kanva and the Madhyandi- 
na, the former having seventeen books and the latter twenty. 
The Kanva school of teachers was very ancient and had 
indeed composed the eighth, and part of the first, book of the 
Rg-veda. The Madhyandina might have been an allied 
priestly clan. We get from this Brahmana endless details of 
the sacrifices to be performed at the full moon, the new moon, 
and other lunar positions; of the sacrifices in the spring, the 
rainy season, the autumn and oilier times dependent on the 
position of the suu ; of domestic rituals like the maintenance 
of the sacred fire, the Agnihofcra, the milk libations during 
mornings and evenings and the oblations to ancestors; of the 
different kinds of sacrifice Like the Soma, the Purushamedha, 
the As'vamedha, the Rajasuya, etc., and of the changes 
3 
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therein; of the method of building the fire-altar which 
involved the minute study of rules and proportions and 
which, on account of its duration for twelve months, involved 
interesting discussions on- topics like the creation of the 
universe, the fire-altar as the divine body of the sacrificor, 
the Opanayana and Vedic studies, the deatli-ceremomes, 
etc. Extensive discussions on the different items of the 
sacrifices are given. The etymologies of words, often in¬ 
accurate, are explained. The details of the identification 
of the sacrifice with Vishnu, the Creator, the year and 
Agni are worked out. Incidentally light is thrown on 
moral and social conditions. N umerous anecdotes occurring 
in the. Arthavada sections—for- example, the story of 
Pururavas arid tlrvas/i, the flood-legend, the renewal Of the 
human race through Manu, the stories of Harischandra and 
Sunahkshepa, the origin of castes and other institutions—are 
given in the form of Itihasas, Akhy anas and Pur amts, germs 
of later special literatures. The last six Khandas of the 
Satapatha 'Brahmana form the. Brhadarajrtyakopanishad.one 
of the earliest and most famous of the Upanishads. Various, 
things are obvious from the Brahnaanas of the Yajur-veda. 
There was in the first place the transition from the Mantras 
to the Brahmanas and from the Brahma nas to the Upani- 
shads. Secondly, there was a many-sided progress of the 
Aryans, political, social, moral economic and intellectual, 
in consequence of new geographical environment. Thirdly, 
there were new types of literature foreshadowed, types 
which became very extensive in the post-vedic age. 

The Atharva-vdda has the Qoputha Brahmana, This is 
considered by many scholars to be a very late addition and 
even not belonging to the age of tho Brahmanas proper. 
Some trace a few of its speculations to the Satapatha 
Brahmana and its explanations of 6rauta rituals to tho 
Aitareya Brahmana. it deals with the defects in sacrifices 
and points out how these can be removed by hymns, versos 
and formulas. It refers to two kinds of sacrifice, the 
ritualistic, which was done in public, and the intellectual or 
mental, which was done by the Brahmana in thought atone. 
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In the mention of the intellectual aspect of the yagas we 
find the transition from the Brahmanic ritualism to the 
Upanishadic rationalism. The Gopatha Brahma na exists 
in two parts, the first part containing five Prapathakas and 
the second incompletely ending in the middle of the sixth. 
The first part gives a unique theory of creation which is 
referred to in a later cliapter. 

A new Religious era. 

It is quite obvious from portions of the Brahmanic 
literature that the enormous extent to which the sacrificial 
cult was developed by the BrShmanical leaders and their 
Kshatriya or Vais'ya followers had a natural reaction on 
the popular mind, and gave rise to a school of religious 
thought which questioned whether religion was identical 
with sacrifice and whether it did not consist of other elements 
than the mere outward performance of rituals. Discontent 
with formalism led to the questionings of the mind. These 
questionings were not entirely new. They had existed 
earlier, but in a comparatively auxiliary manner. Men 
now asked : What use was there in costly sacrifices ? What 
could be achieved by them? The sacrifices were obviously 
intended to propitiate the gods. But what was the aim of 
such propitiation? Could the mere satisfaction of the gods 
satisfy man? It was felt that man should have a higher 
aim, a higher ambition, viz., to know that God, to realise 
Him, to be with Him, to become one with Him. 'This 
revolution in the conception of man’s goal was accompanied 
by a revolution in the conception of the method of realising 
it. It came to be held that such a union could hot be 
achieved by sacrifices alone. Again, the new ideal involved 
the investigation of many new problems. What is life? 
What is death? What is the relation between life and 
death? What is the body? What is the nature of the 
indescribable something, the ego, the soul, which is within 
the body, which makes it live, move, enjoy, suffer, and die ? 
What is the relation between matter and spirit, between 
this world and the next? What is man’s relation to God? 
What is the nature of God? Why are men born to die? 
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And why are they subject to different vicissitudes? What 
takes place after death-? These and similar questions came 
to be put by -thoughtful sections of the: Aryans among 
themselves ; and as a result of it, they founded a new reli - 
gion., based on thought and reason and with distinct theories 
regarding the'functions of the body, the soul, the condition 
after death and the final goal It is possible that the new 
philosophic school was at first in a way antagonistic to the 
sacrificial school; but if so, its antagonism was short-lived; 
for with that. genius for compromise and adaptation which 
/. 1 the.;Brahmameai leaders have always: displayed, they'them- 
selves took the lead of the new ethical and rationalistic 
movement and composed, in elucidation of it, the two 
famous and special kinds of composition called the Aranya- 
kaa (literally, forest treatises) and Opanishads' (literally, 
treatises learned at the feet, of teachers.) 

These forest treatises were so called because they were 
composed by Rshis who lived in the hermitages of the 
forests of the North Indian,plains. The most remarkable 
feature of the Aryan history in this period, it is obvious, 
was that a large number of its most advanced spiritual 
leaders were men of simple life and high thinking who 
took to life in forests instead of in the village or the town. 
The Aryan culture of India thus developed under conditions 
quite opposite to those of the modern age. Indeed, if is 
impossible to find any other civilization of ihe ancient or 
mediaeval period in any other part of the world developed 
under similar circumstances. Each Veda and Brahmana. 
came to have a corresponding Aranyaka. The position 
assigned to some of the aranyakas as component parte, as 
appendices* of the Brahma nap shows the place of the former 
in the evolution of Vedict literature. The Aitareya-Brah* 
plana, for example, has the Aitarejra-Arariyak^j the 
. KausTtaki-Bralimana has the KausTtaki-Aranyaka; and so 
qn, though we have not got all the Aranyakas in an orderly, 
systematic form. 
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The Upanishads. 

I. ha new kiqd of. ‘mental sacrifice ’ enunciated by the 
Aranyakas was carried to perfection in the Upanishads, 
though some of the Upanishads were not preceded by the 
Aranyakas. The Upanishads, as their name signifies, were 
either the doctrines Or the treatises embodying the doctrines 
taught by specialty-versed teachers to disciples advanced 
enough to learn them in secret, sitting at their feet 
(Upanishad , sitting near or around). Each Vida came thus 
eventually to be conceived as consisting of the Rk, the 
ritualistic Brahmanas and the philosophic Aranyakas and 
Upanishads. The Upanishads of the Rg-veda, like its 
Brahmanas, are called Aitareya and Kaus'itaki; those of the 
Sima" veda are known as the OhhSndogya and Kena or 
Talavakpra ; those of.the Krshna-Yajur-vida are known as 
the Kathaka, the SvetSsvatara, the Xaittiriya and the M'ahcT- 
j^arayana; and those of the Sukla< Yaju)>veda s as the Xsa 
and Rrhad&ranyaka Upanishads. To the Athiarva are 
attached the Mundaka, the Pras'na and the Mandukya, 
The Brjihrnunas form the Karmakapda- of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads, the Gii&nak&nda. A true, all-round Vodio 
scholar cannot neglect any part at the expense of the others. 

The Upanishads which are usually described as the 
products of the deepest workings of the Indian mind, and 
s as marking the culminating heights of the Indian specula* 

I five thought, have been the bases of all the subsequent 
philosophic systems of India. Some of these are diametri¬ 
cally opposed to each other ; but all acknowledge the 
Upanishads as their fountain-source. Even Buddhism owed 
some of its basic teachings to them. The Upanishads made 
the earliest and the most daring attempt to construct a 
theory of the universe. There have been more systematic 
and reasoned systems in later times; but none of these can 
equal the Upanishads in freshness, originality and compre¬ 
hensiveness of range. They cover a very extensive field 
investigated by the Hindu mind. Matter and spirit,, life 
and death, the present and future, God and Man, the indivi* 
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dual and world souls, the moaning and methods of salvation-r¬ 
ail these topics are dealt with in a manner at once elevating 
and appealing. The doctrines are described in a later 
chapter. . 

The .Sutras. 1 ^ 

We now come to the third and last portion of the 
development of Vedic literature, namely, the Sutras. By 
the time that the Upanishads were composed, Vedic litera¬ 
ture, with its Mantras, its B rah map as, its Aranyakas and 
its Upanishads, had become very voluminous. Each Veda 
had its dakhas, qnd each of the latter its Charanas or schools 
with their own elaborate sacrificial rituals and philosophic 
speculations. To keep up all this unaided in memory 
became a very great strain ; and the necessity was felt for 
devising special measures to enable the students to do it 
with success. The Sutras were composed as a result ,of this. 
The term Sutra means thread . Metaphorically it came to 
be applied to an individual aphorism or preceptor a string 
of aphorisms and precepts. Just as individual threads are 
woven into a fabric, so the precepts came to be woven into 
systems of instruction. Such systems or treatises of instruc¬ 
tion came also to be called Sutras. The individual Sutras 
are the shortest aphorisms imaginable. They contain the 
most substantial and comprehensive meanings in the world’s 
literature. Every word, every syllable, every letter, has Its 
designed place. Not a single letter is superfluous. The 
same principle is observed in a Sutraic treatise. The 
precepts or sentences are detached, connected only by the 
absolutely necessary particles. Multiplicity is avoided by 
the coining of compound words—a feature which became 
common in all subsequent literature. 

The Sutras (treatises written in the Sutra style) are the 
natural and necessary products of an age when the art of 
writing was not very common. The Aryans, moreover, 
refused to admit written treatises as the means of spiritual 
education lest they should, in that case, violate the canon 
regarding tfce Guru-s'ishya relation which they regarded 



as the sine qua non of all religious instruction. Book-lore, 
in their view, could never be efficient. The knowledge 
impartod orally by a Guru alone could be true knowledge. 
In fact there is a, tradition that there are eight ways in 
which the Vedas could be retained in memory. The Sutras 
were manuals composed to perpetuate and facilitate this 
system of oral education 1 * They form a species of literature, 
characteristically Brahmanical and Brahmanical alone, 

ThBT VEDAisGAS;' 

The religious works which were'composed in the Sutra 
style go by the collective name of the six YedShgas, 8 
namely, Sikshi, Nirukta, Chhandas, Vyakarana, .Jyotisha 
and Kaipa. Siksha is the phonetic study of the Vedas dealing 
with the correct pronunciation, conjunction and separation 
of the Vedic letters. The Nirnkta deals with the etymology 
of the Vedic words,-—-their origin, changes, synonyms, etc. 
Chhandas is the scientific investigation of the Vedic metres. 
Vyakarana deals with Vedic grammar. Jyotisha or astron¬ 
omy explains the exact periods of the Vedic ceremonials 
and sacrifices. Lastly, Kalpa forms the practical code 
explaining the modes of the Vedic ceremonies ; and is, in 
turn, of three kinds; namely, Srauta or sacrificial, Grhya 
or domestic, and l>h arm a or secular. Besides these, there 
were composed a special class of Sutras called the Prati- 
s'akhyas, the object of which was to serve as phonetic 
manuals of instruction and to preserve the texts, first of the 
Rg-veda and subsequently of the other Vedas, intact and free 
f rom future violence. One of the most interesting anomalies 

1 Prof. Winternitz joints out that “The frequent quotations from 
the Brihmanas in the oldest Sltra,-texts, and even when there is no 
direct quotation, the many Brahmana-like passages in the midst of the 
SEfcms, make it: apparent that the SHira style was developed from the 
prose of the BrShmanas.” (Hist Ind. Liter., p. S7L) 

* The earliest reference to the six VSdahgas is in the Murwja- 
kSpanishad. After referring to the four Vedas it gives the Vedahgasdn this 
order : feSTf sqfW'lf ftW The order of treatment 

adopted in this work is different, for convenience sake. 
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M Indian progress is that, as the Aryans advanced move 
and more into India, as they became more and more 
diversified in customs, ideals and practices by settlements in 
new climatic and ethnological environment, they vied 
with one another in worshipping the Vedas arid in taking 
extraordinary and ingenious precautions to guard them 
against mutilation or loss. These precautions are of 
various types. First, the Samhitas were arranged into 
divisions and sub-divisions, so that the Vedio student could 
remember and quote them with ease. Without such Sam¬ 
hitas the religious studies and sacrificial formularies would 
have been practically impassible. Each Sarahita or text, 
again, was analysed into Badas or words. A study of 
the Pada*patba will at once enable a student to put 
the Sainhita together. The next step was taken in the 
Krapna-patha or ‘step-text/ ‘‘Here every word of the 
pada text occurs twice, being connected both with that 
which preceded and that which followed. Thus the first 
four words, if represented by a, h, c, d, would be read as ab, 
be,'cd. The Jataputha or woven text, in its turn, based on 
the Krama-pEtha, states each of its combination three times, 
the second time in reversed order (a b,ba,ab\ be, cb, be.) 
The climax of complication is reached in the Ghana-patha in 
which the order is ab, ha , abc, eba, a be ; be, cb,hcd, deb , etc.” 
The text-books of each and every Sakha or recension of the 
Vedas came thus to be fixed and they are known by the 
technical name of the Prutis'akkyas. Finally there were 
Anukramanikas composed to index the contents and to 
furnish calculations of the number of hymns, verses, words 
and even syllables. Every Veda and Sakha came to have 
its writers in ail these numerous departments. The authors 
most connected with the Rg-veda are Saunaka and Sakalya, 
As'valayana and his disciple Kitty ay-ana are associated with 
theSukla-Yajur-veda; and VSlmlki with the Klrshna-Yajur- 
veda. The fact that one of the teachers of the Pratis'akh- 
yas was Valnnki seems to show that the germ of the 
Kamayapa must be looked for in this period. 
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SlKSnX NIBUKTA AND OHHAN.DAS, 

'' The definition of the Vedic texts by pada, krama, jat&, 
ghana, pr&tisfakhya and adukfamani, highly facilitated the 
study of the science of Vedic phonetics; and special treatises 
in it called Sikshas 1 came to be composed. These dealt 
with the letters, the accents, the stress (us?., number of sylla- 
hies), the melody and the combination of the Vedic words in 
continuous chanting. The names of Saunaka, Ratyayana, 
Bharadvgja, Vyasa, Vasishtha anti Yagnavalkya are well- 
known in connection with this 4 BrabmavidyfL’ As 
regards Nirukta (etymology), it arose in this manner. The 
vidic studies included, from very early times, the classifi¬ 
cation and analysis of the Vedic words under the headings 
of particular ideas, themes, gods, and grammatical, 
obscure or difficult forms. Such studies or glossaries 
were called Nighantus . A large number of such Nigh ant us 
or lists of words composed by different authors and lost now, 
gave rise to the enquiry into their etymology, an 
enquiry which was necessary tor the proper understanding 
of the Vedic texts and was therefore dignified by the name 
Devavidya. Only one important work, however, of this 
class remains, namely, the Nirukta of Yaska, who, it is 
recognized, was earlier than Pamiri, the great grammarian. 
As a commentator on the Nighantu glossaries with a view 
to elucidating the Vedic texts, he represents a school which 
had a long past and which reached perfection by his time. 
Similarly, much of the earlier literature on Chhandaa or 
metrics is lost Only two treatises on Chhandas are now 
available, namely, one on the Rg-veda and the other on the 
SSma-veda. The former is at the end of the SikshS and the 
latter, which is known as the Nidhariasufra, is in a separate 
form. A treatise on the metres of the Rg-veda and Yajur- 

l the literal meaning of Sikshff is instruction, that is, instruction 
m reciting the VSdas. It therefore deals with correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, etc., of the texts. It therefore pre-supposes the Samhita 
and padapli$ha at least of the VBdas. The earliest reference to the 
&iksh$ is in the Tailtirf y a-Upanishtfcl (!, £•)- 
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voda by Ping ala is generally ^scribed by scholars to a ranch 
later period ; for it deals also with the metres of later classical 
poetry. 

VYaKARANA. . 

As regards Vy aka rami, which was called the Veda 
of the Vedas, the position can be best expressed m 
the succinct language of Professor ^infcernitz. 81 The 
old Vedaiiga texts on grammar are entirely lost. This 
science too certainly originated in connection with the 
V^da-exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For, 
already in the Aranyakas we find isolated grammatical 
technical terms. But the oldest and most important text¬ 
book of grammar that has come down to us, that of Panini, 
metes out to the Vedic language only casual treatment; it 
no longer stands in close relation to any Veda school, and 
altogether belongs to a period at which the science of 
grammar was already pursued in special schools independent 

of theology...... For, in India also.science has detached 

itself more and more from theology, within which it was 
originally included, almost completely.” 

The object of the original Vyakarana-Vedungas was to 
deal with the roots of the Vedic words, their derivatives, and 
the changes they underwent in combinations and in the ex¬ 
pression of different meanings, During the. centuries 
which saw the Aryan expansion over Hindusthan, there 
obviously arose, as the result of the fusion between 
the languages of the conquerors and. the conquered, a 
nupber of Prafcrfcs or papular dialects. These verna¬ 
culars were naturally of different kinds in different 
parts of the country. One of these, the dialect of the 
Madhyadesfa, was adopted by the Brahmariical writers 
as the vehicle of their literature. They used and polished 
it, calling it Sainskrfc or polished, in . contrast to 
its popular, unperfected Prakpt form. It was in. this 
newly-polished Sainsk^t which was, of course, considerably 
different on the one hand from the Vedic language and, 
on the other, from the popular congue of the Madhyades'a, 
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that the Sutras were written. Many generations of gram¬ 
marians, poets and writers devoted themselves to the study 
and definition of this new literary vehicle and the formula¬ 
tion of rules as to its correct form ; but the names of a few 
of these alone, like Sakat&yana, 1 and §akalya, are available. 
The greatest of them all, indeed the greatest gram¬ 
marian the world has ever produced, is the renowned PanmL 
He was evidently the last in. a long list of writers. Be 
wrote a text-book called the Aahtadhyayi which superseded 
all previous works on the subject. His great service was to 
fix, in a permanent and unalterable form, the structure and 
genius of Samskrt. The immense significance of his achieve- 
rhent can be realised from the fact that ail li terature c&tno 
from this time to be regulated by his system. It may be 
mentioned that, by tho time of Famni, Samskrt ceased to be 
a spofeti language. It was the language of the upper 
classes alone; and even amongst these it was not in colloquial 
usage, but confined to the “grammatical schools which fed 
themselves oh the rich patrimony of previous illustrious 
ages ,” 2 


JYOTISEA. 

The, next Vedanga is Jyot.isha or astronomy. This 
science, which was also known as Nakshatravidya or Nak- 
shatradar^a, ca me to be studied by a special class of scholars 
or Ganakas, as they were called, in consequence of the neces¬ 
sity to observe the proper times for the performance of the 
VMk sacrifices. The Vedic Aryans performed the sacrifices 

1 The term means ‘the descendant of &ika$a\ Probably the 
jSikafSyaaas were a family of grammarians. $akalya, a descendant of 
ftkkala, is closely connected with the phonetic studies of the Rg-v3da. 

* Aufreckt in Ind. Antq., Voh IV, p. 281. He draws attention to 
the analogy of the Rabbinic language “which is also traced back to the 
kdeavourii of religious achote to endue, with new life, an idiom rapidly 
tfying ©at”* 
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called Sattras according to seasons. 1 A regulation of time 
was indispensable for the sacrifice):. tie who knew the regu¬ 
lation of time knew the sacrifices. Now, the seasons could 
be understood only by following the course of the sun ; and 
by observation they came to understand the sun's northern 
(UttarSyana) and southern {Dakshinftyana) courses, the 
equinoctial and solstitial days. From practical observation, 
in other words, they divided the solar year hlto two distinct 
parts, each consisting of 180 days, with a Viskov an (that is, 
the equatorial or central day), cutting the whole into two 
halves. “The ceremonies in both halves were exactly the 
same 5 but they were in the latter half performed in an 
inverted order. This represents the increase of the days in 
the northern and their decrease in the southern progress ; 
for both increase and decrease take place exactly in the 
same proportions. 1 ” (HaxJG), The Aryans of this period did 
not know the solar zodiac. Their knowledge of the sun’s 
movements exhausted itself with the definition of the two 
Ayanas and the fixation of the equinoctial and solstitial 
days. No sacrifice could be begun in the DakslunSyana. 
Some sacrifices lasted for one year and were in close 
imitation of the sun’s course. In addition to solar move¬ 
ments the lunar movements were observed during the 
period ; for some sacrifices had to be performed under some 
constellations and in some months. The observation of the 
lunar movement resulted in the fixing of the lunar zodiac of 
the 27 Nakshatrds. The Yajur-veda, the Atharva-veda 
and the Taittiriya Brahmana clearly refer to this. Another 
result was the division of the solar year into months, the 
names of which were given after the Nakshafcra in which 
the moon happened to be full. A 1 uni-solar year, in other 
words, came into existence, divided into months named 
after the full-moon constellations and lasting from 80 
to 31 days. A purely lunar month would be only 
28 days but the necessity to combine the solar and lunar’ 

1 The number of the seasons into which the year was divided 
affords a very interesting theme for study; and is dealt with in a Kates’ 
chapter. 
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observations led to, the iuni-soiar months current now. 
Various other interesting studies were made in the line. 
The Ved&hga-Jyod&ha is a small treatise, still obscure in 
^points, consisting of 43 verses in the Yajur-voda recension 
* and 33 in the Rg-veda one. It is believed by many scholars 
to bo a comparatively late work in contents and in form; 
hut (t is very doubtful whether all the contents can be 
brought down to the age when the work was given its 
present foi'm- The degree of acceptance or scepticism 
amongst scholars in the department of Vedic astronomical 
lore is naturally Very wide, as is shown elsewhere. 
h,!-.'- • ; - : ; ; ■ ». . 

Tip KaltasMra i THE1 SrAUTASUTRAS. 

From the fact that some portions of the Br&hmanas are 
like Sutras in fovm, it has been suggested that the earliest 
of the"Sutras were .those devoted to the explanation of the 
rituals to be observed during sacrifices. They are collec¬ 
tively known as Kalpa. The Kalpasufcrae are practical codes 
of religion and: are in three varieties called Srauta, Grhya 
arid Pharma. They are known as Smrfcis in contrast to the 
Soltis oi* revealed literature, consisting of the Vedas, the 
Brfthnmnas and the Upanishads. The Srautasiitras are guides 
, Mr the application of the Mantra and Br&hmana to the actual 
sacrifices which are enumerated in another chapter. There 
are Sirautasutras for each of the Vedic Sam hi ta8 and Sakhfts. 
The R^-veda has the Xs'vnjayana, Saffkbayana and, 
Saunaka; the S&ma-veda has the Mas'aka, Liityftyana and 
Drfthyftyana; the Taittiriya or Black Yajur has the 
ApaBtaraba, Baud hay ana, Saty&sh&gha, Hirapyakesfi, 
M$na'va, Bharadvftja Vadhula, Vaikbianaaa, Kathaica and 
V&raha* The Vajasaneya or White Yajur-veda* has got a 
Srautasutra by Jptyftyana and' the Atharva-vida by 
RusTka and Vltane (a late work). Most of these Srautd- 
sutras have practically perished. They are known only 
from quotations by the later Sufcraksraa df the different 
schools. The ^rautasutraa are indispensable as mirrors 
reflecting the nature and development of religion, particu¬ 
larly the. sacrificial cult, 
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Toe grhYasutras. 

The Grbyasuiras devote themselves to the rules, 
ceremonies and practices of Aryan domestic life. They 
describe in detail the various, observances which bad to be 
made from before birth to after death. As the Aryans had 
already developed the theory that the life in this world is 
only a mission to spiritual perfection, the life of every 
house-holder came to be subjected to various Samsk&ras or 
purificatory processes. These Sarask&ras began with the 
child in the womb and ended with the death ceremonies and 
in fact continued even after that in the cult of the souls and 
ancestors, u We thus find in these works a larger number 
of genuinely popular customs and usages treated in detail, 
which refer to conception, birth, the mother and the new¬ 
born child, the name-giving, the first outing and the first 
feeding of the child ; we find exact directions for the shaving 
of the boy’s head, the introduction of the pupil to the 
teacher (Upanayana or initiation of the pupil), the mode 
of life of the Brahmaohari or Veda student, the relationship 
between pupil and teacher, and the dismissal of the pupil 
from the service of the teacher. The customs at wooing, 
betrothal and marriage are presented in an especially 
detailed manner.” The religious duties of the house-holder 
are described in detail, together with such customs and 
ceremonies “as referred to house-building, cattle-breeding 
and farming, also those of the magic rites which are to 
servo for averting diseases and unpropitious omens, as also 
exorcisms and rites for love, magic and such like. Finally 
the Grhyaautraa deal also with the funeral customs and. the 
ancestral sacrifice (Sraddhas) which, however, assumed such 
importance that they were soon treated with their minutest 
details in special texts (Sraddha-kalpas)The GWiyasutras 
are not quite important from the literary sfcandpoin t ; but 
as the reservoirs of ancient Indian life they are invaluable. 
To quote Prof. Winternitaagain, “they are in truth a real 
treasure for the ethnologist. One need only remember how 
laboriously the student of classical antiquity has to collect 
the reports on the daily life of the ancient Greeks and 
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Romans from the most diversified works. Here in India we 
have the most reliable reports, we may say reports of eye¬ 
witnesses, upon the daily life of the ancient Indians, in the 
form of rules and precepts in these apparently insignificant 
Sutra texts. They are, as it were, the Folklore Journals of 
ancient India, ft is true, they describe the life of the 
ancient Indian father of the family only from the religious 
side, but as religion permeated the whole existence of the 
ancient Indians to such an extent that actually nothing 
could take place without an attendant religious ceremony; 
they are for the ethnologist most invaluable sources for the 
popular customs and usages of that ancient period. The 
numerous parallels in the: manners and customs of other 
Indo-European peoples, which have been discovered long 
ago, with the usages described in the Grbyasufcras, make 
these documents all the more important. In particular, the 
comparison of the Greek, Roman, Teutonic and Slavonic 
marriage customs with the rules contained in the Grhya* 
sutras,, has shown that the relationship of the Indo-European 
peoples is. not limited to language, but that these peoples, 
related in language, have also preserved common features 
from pre-bistoric times in their manners and customs.” 

The Dharmasotr as. 

The Dharmasutrae deal with the Aryan rights, duties 
and customs, i.e. t their secular as well as religious laws and 
institutions. Incidentally they deal with castes and their 
duties as well as the different stages or Xs'ramas of life. 
They are highly interesting as documents describing the 
regulations framed by Brahmanism for its control over the 
Indian world. Unfortunately, most of them, except the so- 
called Gautama-dharma'^astra, have been lost; but it is 
clear from the later Dbarmas'&stras that they are historic¬ 
ally invaluable as the first legal treatises. The Dharraasutra 
of the Rg-veda was composed by Vasishtha; that of the 
Sama-veda by Gautama, that of the Yajur-veda by a 
number of writers of whom Manu, Xpastarnba, Baudhsyana, 
and Hiranyakesfin are the most renowned, 




It has been inferred from internal evidences that the 
earliest of the Sutrakaras was Gao tarn a.' The work which 
exists in his name is in the form of a festra and not Sutra; 
out it has been pointed’ out that its form and contents 
indicate that it was in reality a part of the Kalpasutras. 
Gautama’s treatise indicates some modern features, like 
reference to Siva and to mixed castes including the Yavanas. 
It is also PaninTyan in language. But these are, points out 
Biibler, due to later additions, tamperings and interpolations; 
and the original was very early indeed, to judge from the 
methodical and careful arrangement of the Sutras. We 
have clear reasons to believe that Gautama was one 
of the numerous Gant a mas figuring in the Brshnoanas as 
teachers and students of the Samoa-vada. One of his 
chapters on penances is in fact a bodily reproduction of 
one of the Brahma pas of the Sapna-veda. It is full of 
quotations, moreover, from tho Sama-veda. Gautama takes 
the initial Mantras of some sacraments from the same 
source. Be .was thus originally an authority for the 
Sanaa-vedins, but subsequently became an authority for all 
sections of the Sryas. 

Another famous SutrakSra was BaudhSyana. As in 
the case of Gautama’s work, we find some modern features 
in his treatise too. His language is late and puranic or 
classical. He uses the Anmhtubh metre more often 
than the archaic. Not only is hi® language and phraseology 
that of the metrical Smrtis, but the manner in which he 
divides hie treatise, his repetitions and his ritualistic details 
are believed to indicate lateness, some scholars (*?.</., 
Bhandarkar) going so far as to place him later than 
Xpastamba or BbaradvSja. But Buhler, who does not ignore 
these features, would attribute them to later adjustments 
and place the original kernel of the BaudhSyana-sutra 
second only in date to Gautama’s and anterior by several 
generations, if not centuries, to Xpastaraba. Baudhsyana 
was originally an authority for the Taittiriya-vedins of the 
Krshna-Yajur-veda, but he became, like Gautama, an 
authority for all in course of time. Be belonged to the 



Fanva-gotra, in consequence of which he was also known 
as Kanvayana. Baudhayana refers to the prejudice of the 
southern BrShmaps against sea-voyage. Ho has the 
largest number of adherents and students in the Dakkan. 
The manuscripts of his Sutra also are found in larger 
numbers here than anywhere else, For these reasons 
Biihler suggests that Baudh&yana was a native of the land 
south of the Vindhyas, though the Sutrakara regards it as un- 
Xrya, un-worthy to be visited by the Aryas. The great com¬ 
mentator Sayana, it may be noted, was a Baudhayana. The 
comply set of Baudhayanas Srauta, Grhya and Dharma 
Sutras is not available. The Sutras of Bharadvaja too, who 
was probably next in date, are available only in part 

Equally authoritative with Baudhayana is the Sutra* 
kSra Apastamba. His work is remarkably valuable to the 
historian as it has been found in integral connection with 
his Srauta and Grhya Sutras, affording thereby a clue to the 
evolution of the different types of Sutras. Apastamba was 
also a writer of the Taittirlya school of the ■ Krshna-Yaiur- 
veda. His work must have been at first, in consequence, an 
authority for the Adhvaryu priests; later on, Apastamba 
became, like the other Sutrakaras, a general -authority. 
Apastamba belonged to the same school as Baudhayana 
though differing from it in certain respects. Biihler 
draws attention to the fact that Apastamba regards 
himself not as a child of the golden age but of a degenerate 
period., Bike Baudhayana, Apastamba belonged to the 
Bakkan. His school claimed the same ancestry as that of 
the Baudh&yanas. His Sutras were, in some cases at least, 
identical with those of the other. For all these reasons, 
Biihler suggests that Apastamba clearly borrowed from the 
other and lived at least a few generations after him. 
Apastamba‘s style, his puritanisrn in matters like the mar¬ 
riage of a son, the food of the Brahmacharis, and the laws of 
inheritance, are given by Dr. Biihler as evidences of this. 
.It is true that Bhandarkar would place Baudhayana later 
on the ground that he refers to some rites unknown to 
Apastamba, but in Buhler’s view these portions are interpo- 
. ' ■$ 
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laxiorjB, arid the other evidences sufficiently indicate the 
comparative antiquity of Baud hay aria. 

Probably next in date to Apastaniba was S/Uy&sb&dha 
fliranyakes'in. Buhier places him a century after the former. 
The followers of Biranyakeft'in utter the same Sanloilpas 
as the Xpastamhiyas. Further,, HiranyafeiVs Sutras are 
adaptations of the Apastamhlyan ones in some cases, It is 
clear from these facts that Hirany^tkfa'in belonged to the 
same school and supplemented its .work. 

The. next great Sutrakara was Vasiahtha, It m probable 
that he was originally an authority for the Rg-vacHns alone, 
though afterwards his institutes were universally recognised, 
Vasishthft’s work has some archaic features.- For example, 
hia doctrine regarding the position of sons 'and daughters 
k believed to indicate an early age. But his quotations 
from the Vedic writings and the-other Dharmasutras are 
given as evidences to prove that he wrote at a. time when 
the Bharmaeivtras of the three V^ic schools were already 
known, Vasishtha refers to the works of Yam a, Manu, 
Gautama and, probably, Baudhayana also. Be is believed 
to have iakert his 22nd chapter bodily from GaUtanm. ft 
may be pointed,out that- Prof. Jolly thinks that Vasishtha 
borrowed from the Vishrmsinrti indicating thereby that 
he lived after the latter was composed. But Buhier 
questions this on the ground that the references are (o 
quotations* and not originals, and thqd the parte of Vasishtha 
-where they occur were clearly later additions. Another 
reason from assigning a comparatively late date for Vasishtha 
is that he mentions a mixed caste called Rfinrnka, which' is 
believed to indicate the age of political relations between 
India and Rpihe or Byzantium. But Buhier disputes this 
on the ground that some manuscripts have R&rnaka (not 
Eoraaka) and that tribes called Rama and Earn aka %ure 
nil the Pur&nas. Still another reason aligned for Vasiahtha's 
lateness ia his reference to written documents; but Buhier. 
points out, that, as for that matter, no other Dharmasutra 
refers to writing, and that the argument of silence cannot 
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he depended upon as the Sutraic society was too advanced 
to have got on without writing. One other interesting 
point to ho noted regarding Vasishtha is that, in Buhler's 
opinion, he was, unlike Baudbayana and Xpastatnba, a 
northerner; for ho shows acquaintance with the north-west 
and the northern recensions of the Vedas. 

Supplementary- Sutras. 

Such is the development of the Kalpasutra literature 
in its three main branches of Srauta, Grhya and Dharrna. 
To these three types we have to add certain supplementary 
types. One of these is the Sulvasiitra which is attached to 
the Srautasutra and which contains rules for measuring and 
building the altars, from which the historian can draw 
conclusions as to the development of geometry and science 
in ancient India. Another is the Srlddhakalpa and Pitr- 
medhaSutra, containing rules for the ancestral sacrifices. 
It is attached to the Grhyasutras. Then again there are 
the litter Paris'ishtas (literally additions) dealing with 
certain things in greater detail- Still later come the 
Prayogas, then the Paddhatk (outlines), and then the 
Karikas or versified treatises on rituals. AH these works 
belong to different Vedic schools and formulate supple¬ 
ments, elaborations and specialisations of the original Ka'ipa- 
sutras. Many of these are post-vedic and do not deal with 
the developments of religion in the period with which we 
are dealing in this volume ; but, on the other hand, there is 
nothing original in them ; and they only elaborate what is 
contained in the earlier works. 

OTHER KINDS OF LITERATURE. 

Such is the evolution of the Vedic literature down to 
the age when the next epoch in Indian history, the epoch 
of Buddhism and Jainism, came into existence. Side by- 
side with the development of the different types of the 
religious literature which we have sketched, there grew up, 
in the latter part of the Vedic period, certain semi-secular 
types of literature which, though they oauje to have a 
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finality of form in later times, had their germs as well as 
some at least of their institutions, in the period with which 
we have been dealing* As the history of Vodic India can 
be constructed adequately only with the data contained 
in these, we shall now proceed to analyse them. It is 
only then that we shah be able to discuss the chronology 
of this extensive literary output and the historical lessons 
we can draw from it. 

The due to the rise of this* semi-religious and semi- 
secular literature is obtained from two passages in the 
Atharva-veda. The 24th Rk of the 7th Sukta of the 11th 
l£l.nda of'the Veda says; '* From the residuum of the Rks, 
the SSmans, the Yajus and the Parana, the Gods and the 
Pitrs are born.” The 4th Rk of the 6 th Par y ay a of .the 15 th 
Kunda of the sariie Veda says: “ He (the Loi’d of Creation) 
moved out...After him moved both of the Itihasa and the 
Purana and the GSthas and Jtfarasamsi. Wordy both of the 
Ttihasa and of the Purana and of the GSthas and of 
Hirasamsis doth he become the dear abode which knoweth 
thee,” Itihasa is narrative literature, corresponding to the 
Epic. Gathas are songs of minstrels and Haraaamsia are 
eulogies of courts, kings or nobles. The Puranas are works 
on dd religious traditions mixed with secular events. All 
these were at Erst religious in origin, but secularised in course 
of time ; and-thanks to the activities of special, professional 
men and the Prakjtic medium in which they were at first 
encompassed, they became those special kinds of literature 
which they now are. But in the period with which we are 
now dealing, they were in the form of germs and still 
undeveloped, though they had reached a stage and dignity 
sufficient to entitle them to be mentioned by the Atharva- 
veda and Gauthama Dharma sutra as distinct works. 

The circumstances under which these literary works 
developed have been skilfully traced by Prof. Pargiiar and 
others. We have already seen that, as the result of the Aryan 
expansion over Hindus than, there arose, in consequence of 
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the contact and mixture beween the language of the 
conquerors and the spoken tongues of the conquered, a series 
of popular dialects or Prakrts in different parts of the 
country. Ihese Prakrts were employed both for common 
and literary purposes, both by the Brihrnanical and non- 
Brahmanical classes. Pargiter points out that there must 
ha ve been in vogue records, in these popular tongues, of 
political and temporal events composed by the Sutas or 
professional bards and panegyrists in the courts of kings 
and nobles. The narration of the princes’ exploits and 
actions was the birth-right of the Sutas even in preference to 
the Brahmans. Sutas like Lomaharshana became illustrious 
like the Rshis and, on important sacrificial occasions, when 
a number of Esbis were gathered, they used to enlighten 
them ‘in a way as to make their hair stand on end/ At 
first, these narrations were probably vocal; but when 
writing became common, they came, thanks to the en¬ 
couragement of the kings and nobles, to be kept in 
permanent records, though even after the popular use of 
writing, more Sutas perhaps depended on memory than, on 
written record. “Records must have been kept by secre¬ 
taries and ohtniplers in the royal offices, and as those men 
would not always liav^^.gjanskrit scholars, the language 
they used would presumably h3© been as elegant a Prakrit 
as their courtly surroundings &d predilections required. 
There must have been ample wvten material concerning 
the dynasties from tho 7th centu/ B.C. from which metri¬ 
cal chronicles could have been composed by bards/minstrels 
and reciters in the same kind of language, to entertain not 
only their royal and noble pafons but also those who 
found an interest in hearing of former times/’ We shall 
later on see how Magadha, bein/ the chief centre of political 
activity during these ages, as rich in such traditional 
accounts, as the result of w'ieh the Magadhans became 
celebrated as minstrels. The editions were naturally in 
verse rather than prose and ,ave a great incentive in 
growth of literary Prakj-t It >u oailads 

that were afterwards a? grammatically 
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perfected and reduced to their present tortus in the early 
centuries before and after the Ohriatian era. 

The tot of these auxiliary kinds of literature was the 
Parana. The original PurSnas are lost, and there is no 
' definite evidence as to what they exactly contained; but it 
j is generally accepted that some at least of the legends and 
I traditions "contained in them must have, owing to the 
continuity which such things have always commanded in 
India, been incorporated in the later works side by side 
with later accretions, additions and accumulations. The 
modern PurSmas contain traditions which belonged to the 
Yedic as well as post-vedic periods down to their compilation 
in their present forms in the 3rd century A, D, Some of the 
traditions refer to thousands of years before Christ, some to 
later times, and some to the centuries immediately before 
and after the Christian era. There Is considerable difficulty 


and, the, historian, 
is likely to arrive at 


in separating the old from the new, 
unless he is quite sure of his ground, 
false inferences as to the order and time of events. But 
that is no argument against the value of the Purarias for 
constructing the history of ancient periods. In any case, it 
can hardly be denied that the legends of the -3oai? or’Aib* 


Persia, Egypt and possibly otdo'Sindh valley, and similar 
things were transformed an mutilated into those stories 
^ N which are now in vogue md which seem to be so absurd, 
fantastic and' singular to mdem eyes. 

The next type of auxiliary literature which arose 
in late Vedic times was, as has been already said, the 
Itihasa, or Epic. It is wel’known that the Hindus have 
got two great Epics, the B; may ana and the Mahabharata, 
which differ from the.othe' great Epics of the world ■ in 
their enormous influence o the every-day life oi the people. 
They have shaped the r< igkw and secular life of the 
trillions of India for the las many centuries. The heroes 

.-,<i heroines of. these Epics *m known to all Hindus. They 

have ‘ rA with those of gods, , as the 


personal namet 


~ek The places'’ associated 
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witli their stories are remembered in every part of 
the country. Every sacred temple, tank, river, mountain, 
/ is associated with some episode or other of the Epics. The 
/ P ro fe® of nationalisation of Hinduism has been promoted 
I , kP lcs to a larger extent than the VSdus. it is very 

difficult indeed to imagine what the life of the people would 
, ** for tlltnr havin K Ijecn saturated witli the spirit of 
the Epics. The secret of this remarkable influence lies in 
the facFthat the Epics embody some of the earliest traces 
oi the Aryan expansion and progress. In the midst of 
much later additions they' contain ores of early history. 
Though it is difficult to separate the ore from the encrusta¬ 
tions, it has to be done by the historian The circumstances 
of the origin and development of the Epic literature are 
similar to those of the PuriSnas and need not be repeated. 

It is acknowledged by every scholar that tho Mahii- 
bharata describes a historical background exactly identical 
with that of the later Vedic literature It indicates a time 
when the Aryans were still engaged in struggle for the 
mastery over the western parts of XrySvarta, a time reflected 
m the Brfthmanas and the Upanishads, Some scholars see 
m toe poem an account of the early struggles amongst the 
Aryan tribes and the eventual welding of these tribes and 
their aboriginal allies into one people, with “ now physical 
characteristics as well asa new a id unique civilization which 
is known as Brahmariic.'’ The tory of the Mababharata 
which is traditionally attributed to B.C. 3102 but the date of 
which we shall discuss in the next chapter, is believed by this 
school to describe the conflict Between the PafichSlas, ono 
of tho immigrant Aryan tribes, a nd the Kurus who belonged 
to the earlier Aryans, with the result that both eventually 
mixed and assumed the ancient and common name of the 
Bharatas, from which the country itself took the name 
Bharatamrska. It is true that the MahShhfirata gives 
much more information »« «.«« I* deals with the car*- 
the fortunes and 

ordin ; Vi, \ , ' 
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believo that the Pfindava element is a later addition to the 
Epic ; that the real kernel of the poem was the struggle 
between the Kurus, who had migrated from the Punjab and 
founded the kingdom of Hastinapura, and the Pancbalas who 
came direct from beyond the Himalayas; that the struggle 
was for both political and social purposes, as the Fanch&las 
had imbibed the Dr a vidian customs, which the more 
orthodox~"and earlier settlers disliked; that the Paft- 
chalas were evidently successful at first, for they succeeded 
in pushing through the territory between the Kurus and 
theEosalas, thus establishing themsel ves further south, with 
Kampilya for their capital; that this settlement was followed 
by the war with the Kurus in which the P&n<lava6, the 
cousins of the latter, became their allies in consequence of 
their polyandric marriage with the Pancbala princess; and 
that the war resulted, as is known to every student of the 
Epic, in the victory of the Pandavas and the Ps&chalas. The 
war is construed, in short, as a struggle for the victory 
of the principle of Aryo-Dravidianism over orthodox 
Aryan ism, of the principle that the Aryans should not 
always be a rigidly superior and exclusive caste, having 
nothing to do with the non-Aryans, but conciliate the 
conquered, civilize them and mix with them. It laid the 
foundations of that social synthesis on which Indian civili¬ 
zation has been built up. 

What the Mahabhirah. is for the Aryan kingdoms pf 
the West, the Ramsyana i; for those of the East, The poem 
deals primarily with the Kosalas who ruled over the land 
between the Ganges and th 3 Gandak, the region covered by 
modern Oudb, and with the Videhas further East. It is true 
that the poem gives much more matter. It narrates the 
adventures of Rama, the KoKla prince—his exile in the 
Dandakaranya, the abduction of his wife Sita, his alliance 
with the monkeys of Kishkindba his fight with Havana, his 
~»otorv»uB return and »aantr nt of the crown. It also 
— c the Dakkan and 

‘^n tvV ich in 
t and 
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culture. The passage which indicates ValniTkfs knowledge 
of the political and physical geography of the south is the 
one where Bugriva gives instructions to his followers to 
search for Sits'. Beginning with the V'indhyas, Valmild 
first refers to the succession of the rivers Narmada, Godavari, 
Krshnavfini and Varada. He then mentions—“Without clearly 
indltjatihg their topography-^the' lands of Mekhala and 
TJdgala, the cities of Dasarna, and then, in order, the peoples 
of Asfvavanti and Avanti, the VTdarbhas, the Rishikas, the 
charming Mahishakras, the Vahgas, the Kalihgas and the 
fCaus'ikas. He then reverts to the. Dandakaranya with its 
mountain^ divers anu*C'avw??. The 'Godavari is referred to 
Iwr; and then are enuraer ated the Xndhras, the Fundras, 
the Cholas, the Keral is and ; the Pandyas. Reference is next \ 
made to the divine, limpid auspicious Kaveri, visited by 
crowds of AfisaraQ, and beyond, it, to the Ayornukha or * 
Malaya hill, at the summt't of which Agasfya had his 
residence. The poet then gives a short but beautiful 
■description'of the TSmbraparnl He compares it, with its 
sandal-wooded islands and its torrential course towards the 
sea, to a young lady, adorned with sandals, rushing to her 
sweemeart,. In the language oh Sugrlva, the poet then 
says : u Then, 0 monkeys, you will see the Kavata of the 
pkndyas, golden, divine, and adorned with pearls and gems.’ 
Then, he tells them, having reached the sea, they could see 
the MahSndra mountain, clipping into the ocean, the moun¬ 
tain which was deposited by Agastya and which was full of 
golden splendour and picturesque t> e es. 

These references sufficie licate a state of things 

long after the Aryan invaaio 1 oettlement in, the south. 

There are also various otbe y i features in the poem,— 
the metre arid •ia^.qg e - ^ ,'evotional cult and the 
doctrine of avatara^jY Y of lator social and religious 
institutions, the r 'f\ 1 ouc ne Yavanas (Greeks), etc, 

But t ^^ ri ^ ^below the'durface can clearly 
fer ' r ‘ at erring to them are inconsistent 

Y 5: ' ‘ Dakkan as a place of forests and 
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a scene of individual Aryan adventurers and, sages of whotf} 
Agastya is a symbol; that the kernel of the poem indicates 
a very early period, a period when the Aryans were confined 
to East Aryavarta apd when they were just attempting to 
penetrate into the mysterious land south of the Vindhyas, 
The kernel of the poem does not mention Pstalipura, though 
Kama is said to have passed over the very place where it 
stood,. Again, it makes no mention of the Empire of 
Magadha which, ever since the middle of the sixth century 
B. 0., played the most important part in the history of 
Hindusthfin. On the contrary, the kingdoms mentioned in 
the poem are very small in area. E^en JfTfc&Ia is traversed 
in a two days’ journey. Each petty state is full oi ‘)ft)ace 
intrigues, and no practical imperial rule is mentioned, 
though Datfaratha is said to ha- ve been the master of the 
universe. The capital is called - Ayodhya, hot either Sakeha 
or Sr&vasti (Savatthi) as among, the Jains, the Buddhists and 
the Greeks. The seventh boo H of the Epic, in fact, tells us 
that Ayodhya was deserted after Rama’s rule and that 
Sravasti, the capital of the Buddhistic age, took its place, 
All these facts show, as Prc^'. Jacobi observes, that Valmiki 
lived in the pre-Buddhistic age when the Ikshvakus were in 
power. The non-mentio^ of Mithila and Vaisali as separate 
states is another coirobo^tive fact. The patriarchal polity 
of the Ratnayana and the, primitive and unexplored 
character of the Danda.karanya forest are other evidences 
0 f an archaic age. IN astronomical and literary data 
also indicate a period <?oing back to the period of the 
Opanishads and the ear r Sutras. The poem in short gives 
a clue to the fact that kan. South India and even 

Ceylon came to be sub the Aryan settlement and 

culture during the pre-1 ^ Period. While there are 

many later features, the poem indicates the 

manner in which the Ary. ' ’"'on expanded through¬ 

out India in later Vedio tine 

We have thuVlfe? •su¬ 
ture in the Vedic period of u 
Parana and the Itihasa. The laf 
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1 of other types of literature too. These are the Rash 
(science of numbers); the Daiya (science of portents); the 
Nidhx (science of time); the . ^akovakya (logic); the 
Ekayana (ethics); the Bhufcavidya (demonolatry); the 
Kshatravidya (military science); and - the Sarpa Devajana- 
vidya (science of serpents arid genii)* Wo have , already 
seen how there were also Gsthfte'and N SrasAnsis. The 
Gatha style spread to Persia on the one hand and to the 
other parts of India on the other arid became the fashion in the 
Buddhistic period. The Xkhyanas or ballads, the dialogue- 
hymns, the magic-songs, the folk-songs, the monologues, 
the Danastutiea (gift-songs), the lays of the dicer, gambler 
and man of riddles and mystery, the spells on diseases and 
other things found in such plenty in the Atharva-veda and 
other works, indicate incidentally how special kinds of 
literary works; originated'and grew in Vedic India. Almost 
all these 'special works are lost; for they have been 
incorpqirated' in later works of their type. But that they 
had.their beginnings in the later days of the Vedic period 
can hardly be doubted. They show in an unmistakable 
manner ho$ rich and variegated VSdic culture was, and 
how almost every field of later literary specialisation was 
anticipated in the age of the BrShmarias* the Upanishads 
and the'Sutras: 

The Bib liqq rape coal History of Yedic Research. 

It is a remarkable factthat the history of VSdic research begins 
with a fraudulent production. In 1761 an official from Pondicherry 
gave to Voltaire, and he presented to the Royal Library in Paris, a work 
called Stour V&dam which has been supposed and denied to be the 
Work of the well-known missionary Robert de Nobilis (seventeenth 
century). It was put in French - - ; ^ and in German in 1779. 

/Voltaire regarded it as a g t*> r ' cient B rah magical wisdom. 

But the whole was later on je a fraud. To, one who is 

ncxustomed to the general vih .m of the Brahman which has been 
gbing on for the hist one and a *«tti centuries—a vilification in which 
most respectable scholars have too often taken part—it seems to be 
almost natural that a claim for investigation into his intellectual achieve¬ 
ment should begin with a fraud) And like ail frauds, it was eventually 
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exposed ! See Adolf Kaegi’s Mg Veda, Arrowsmith’s transUtiott,lBSO ; 
p; 95, note 1, for the bibliography of this forgery. Also \Vmterntfss 
History of Indian Literature, Vol. 8, p. 13, note. 

The second work to be published (1801*2) in the department of 
VSdic literature was, if not a fraud, a fearful jargon, as Max Muller 
called it It was the Oupnekhat of M._ Anquetil du Perron- It was a 
Latin translation of the Upanishads originally rendered into Persian 
by Dara, the son of Shah Jahaa. It was partly translated mto 
German in 1808. It was terribly inaccurate and wide of the anginal; 
but it is wonderful that it was this mutilated version that gained the 
encomium of German scholars and stimulated the research mto Indian 
literature. 

The first true account of the Vedic literature is that of Henry 
Thomas Colebroolce in Asiatic Researches, Vo). 8 (1805), reproduced m 
the Madias edition of his Essays in 1872 and translated into German 
in 1847; and the first reliable translations into English as well as. 
publications of select originals were those of Rajah Rant hlohuii Roy 
in 1816—1819, In the years which followed, V3dic literature did not 
progress much as the attention of scholars was directed more to the 
classical Sanskrit literature and to philology. The only Vedic pro¬ 
ductions were fragments of Upanishads by Othmar Frank in Chresto- 

malhia Sanscrit a (1320-21) and in an essay on VySsa between 1826 
and 1830. 

The real epoch of Vedic publications began in 1838 when 
Friedrich Rosen gave the Kg-vSda, with a Larin translation, to the 
world of orientalists in London. It did not cover the whole Veda but, 
on account of the author’s premature death (1837), only one-eighth of it 
The endeavours of the French orientalist, Eugene Burnouf, created a 
school of Vedic research at this time. As the result of it, Rudolf Roth 
published his Literature and History of the Vida in Germany In 184(5, 
inaugurating a German school. Prof. Max Mfiller. another pupil of, 
Burnouf, carried 'this scho. fo ' mded the schoQl % 

VSdic studies there. 

From this time individuals and iib-.tutions have carried on VSdlc 
research, side by side with researches in other departments, and issued a 
staggering mass of publications, textual, critical and historical Mis 
still gome on and likely to go on for many generations to come before il 
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can be justifiably charged with mere pedantry or'futility. As there is 
m field of human improvement for. which the Vedie literature, is not 
indisT^nsable, as religion, Jaw, society, art, language, science, every 
aspect of human intellectual endeavour, involves its study, it is, in spite 
of the fact that it is nearly a hundred years old, still in its infancy. Many 
countries have prosecuted its studies and many master-minds have 
devoted their life-long labours to it. Historians, philologists, sociologists 
and seekers of every branch, of truth have dived deep.into it and given 
the fruits of their labours to the world. Still there are fields practically 
unexplored. Many passages in the Vedic literature are too obscure to 
be explained ; and researches in regard to their meaning and origin are 
likely to occupy the minds of scholars for many years. 

The bibliography of VSdic literature is for these reasons'Very 
extensive. It covers a number of publications in European and 
Indian languages. It includes a large number of special journals, somk 
of which are extinct, and a large number of scientific catalogues 
of manuscripts issued by the different libraries and academic bodies of 
the West and East. The loss of manuscripts to India has been one of 
the tragedies of her intellectual history. Literary remains which are 
usually conserved by legislation m independent countries, have gone away 
from India. To a large extent Indians themselves have been respon¬ 
sible for this. ‘Not only have they been in different but amazingly 
reckless in presenting valuable materials to foreign bodies and indi¬ 
viduals. Legislation to prevent this lamentable loot has failed * to 
receive the support of government. But it must be confessed that, to a 
large extent, the robbery has been justified. Many manuscripts would 
have perished in the denationalised India of the early and middle 
nineteenth century if they had remained here. They have been 
preserved in the libraries of Western academies and societies with 
scientific care. They have been catalogued and often been published 
with excellent textual criticisms, emendations, readings and notes. But 
Indians have awakened to their duties and worthily followed fye. 
example of occidental savants. They have formed libraries and 
institutions in the country and published detailed catalogues, transla¬ 
tions, texts and notes: A pride in the preservation of manuscripts has 
been inculcated!; and many Institutes, museums -and libraries are 
jealously searching for and preserving them. The enormous service 
rendered in this line can be realised from the fact that, when A. W Uh, 
y. Schteget wrote,his essay on the condition of Indian philological 
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studies in Europe in 1819, he was aware only of a dozen boohs. In 
1830, when Friedrich Adutung published in Sfc. Petersburg his Study 
on the literature of the Sanskrit language, he referred to 350 works* 
In 1852, Albrecht Weber referred to more than 500 works in his 
monumental History of Sanskrit Literature. When Theodore Aufrecht 
compiled his Catalogue Ccvt&lagorum in 1891—1908, he was in a 
position to enumerate thousands of authors and works. And after 
Aufrecht’s time, there has been new discovery almost every day in the 
different parts of India. A list of the various academic bodies and 
early catalogues which have stimulated Veclic research is given else¬ 
where. 

It is better, for the sake of lucidity, to adopt from this point onwards 
the topical method of treatment in sketching the history of the V8dic 
studies. Such a treatment means the ignoring of chronological sequence 
as between the different branches ; but what is lost in one way is more 
than gained in another. There is not much loss after all in giving 
up the chronological sequence, as there has been continuous work in 
each branch throughout the last three quarters of a century. 

Taking the Rg*voda, the work of Friedrich Rosen was taken up On 
much more ambitious lines by Prof. Max Muller ; and he completed 
in Sanskrit characters a two volume edition of the text U873), and a 
magnificent edition of the Hymns with SSyam’s commentary in six 
volumes at Oxford between 1849 and 1875. The work appeared 
gradually throughout this period, and the story of its progress is a great 
literary romance. A second edition was issued in 1890—1892 with the 
generous help of the Maharaja of Vijayanagaram. Prof. Theodore 
Aufrecht in the meanwhile issued a more handy edition in Latin trans* 
iteration in A. Weber’s x Indische Studied, Vote. 6 and 7 in 
1861—1863. This was reprinted at Bonn in 1877 in two volumes 
with a valuable appendix on the list of the poets, divinities 
and metres of the Veda. It also contains a table of the first lines of 
every stanza and concordant references to the other Vodic texts. In 

1875, K. P. Geldner and A. Kaegi published a short selection of the 
text. The Hymns of the Rg vZda by H. Oldenberg (2 vote.), 1909 and 
1912, is very useful for the student of research as it contains erudite 
exegetic notes. 

XU India the hymns have been edited with SSyana's commentary 
by R. S» Bodas and S. S. Gore in Bombay in 8 volumes, 1889 *jf / 
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P. K. Vidyaratria (Vol. I, 1889) and K, M, Banerjea (1875) in paxta 
^ in Calcutta. A complete Bengali translation m 7 volumes, was published 
by R. C. Dutta in .1887 and a Marathi and English translation in 22 
parts under the title Vidarthayatna in Bombay, 1876—80. 

The Rg.VSda was translated into French by S. A. Langlois in 
1818. The four volumes of fhfe work are very rare but as Prof. Hopkins 
points out, they are regarded as 1 useless. 1 Another part-translator is 
Abel -Bergaighe, a very great authority on Vedic texts aud religion, 
1878—1888. 

Amongst the German translations the best known is the metrical 
version of H. Grassmann in two volumes (1877). This work also gives 
a general view of the Rg-veda, its text, arrangement and metres. Prof. 
Hopkins describes its merits and defects thus : " It cannot be too much 
emphasised that Grassmanrfs translation should never be used for 
comparative purposes. At the same time, for a general understanding 
of the contents of the whole Rig Veda, it is the only book that can be 
recommended ” (Religion* of India, p. 575, note). Between 1876 and 
1888 appeared the translation of Prof. Alfred Ludwig in six volumes. 
It has been condenined by Prof. Hopkins as H so uncouth that without 
a controlling knowledge of the original it is often meaningless.” It 
includes the commentary of SSyana and others. Subsequent German 
translations are those of K. F. Geldner (Tubingen, 1903, and Gottingen, 
1923), A, Hilbbrandt (Gottingen, 1918), Duessen, etc.; but these 
concern parts or selected portions. 

CM English translations of the Rg-vSda the earliest is. by H. H. 
Wilson and E. B. Cowell. It appeared from 1850—1866 in six 
volumes. Wilson had, unlike the school of Dr, Roth, a higher regard 
fqr Indian interpretation. Ti$. best-known English version is that of 
R. T\H. Griffith, published at, Benares hi 1889-^1892, in two volumes. 

* Two parts of the hymrisjiave be^translated with SSyana’s commentary 
by P. Peterson. Prof, Max Muller has translated select hymns in Vols, 32 
and 46 of the Sacred Books Of the East Series. The introduction gives 
valuable criticisms” of Rotb^'Aufrecht, Kuhn, etc., and, contains an 
. \ elaborate discussion of the text, metres and other problems. Max 
Muller has also translated various hymns in his different works. The 
names of John M\iir, E„ B. Cowell and W. D. Whitney are also 
connected with the Rg-vSda in part*translations. The latest works are 





MacdoneH’s Hymm from the Rttvlda for the Heritage of India Series 
(1922), and R. J. Thomas’ Vedic Hymns fox the 1 Wisdom of the East 
Series * (1893k 


The K hit as of the Rg-vSda has been edited by L. Scheftelowitz 
under the title of Die Afioktyfihen des Rg-vida (the Apokryphen of the 
Eg- v8da) at Breslau (1906). An earlier edition is found in Aufrecht's 
second edition of the Rg-v8da at Bonn in 1877, 

The language, the grammar, the metres, the mythology, the 
religion, the polity, the economics, the society, and the arts of the 
Rg-vSda have been studied and elucidated by a number of specialists. 
These are referred to in Chapter III, Here it is enough to refer to 
some general works which concern the place of the Rg-veda in the 
evolution of the Vedic literature. In 1.852 appeared Weber’s ‘ History 
of Sanskrit Literature/ which was translated into English from 
the second edition in 1878. Seven years later, in 1859 Max Mailer 
published his ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/ It was the 
first complete picture of the Vedic evolution. Max Muller’s other 
works are full of references to the VSdic literature. In his 
‘ Chips from a German Workshop/ Vol. I, entitled Essays on the Science 
of Religion (1868), he devotes one lecture to the study of the 
Rg-vSda in the course of which he gives an excellent resum«$ and puts 
a number of hymns in English garb. In Lecture III, on the Veda and 
the Zend Avesta he traces the origin and general features of the Vedas 
and ttofcsr relation with the Zend Avesta (pp. 81—-91). In Lecture IV 
he gives an excellent constructive criticism of Martin Haug’s ‘ Aitareya 
BrShmana ’ (Bombay, 1863), but without success in the chronological 
part of it. In his next essay on the same scholar's ,s Essays on the 
Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of the Parsecs ” (Bombay, 
1862) Max Muller rightly disputes the correctness of his statement that 
* the Zend’ is the elder sister of Sanskrit. In the second volume of 
his Chips f 1868) there are valuable discussions on comparative 
mythology, folklore, caste and other subjects. Max Mttller’s India 
What can it Teach m and other books are full of similar studies. A 
vety valuable treatise, highly indispensable to research, is Kaegi’s Dcr 
Rig Veda published in German (second edition, 1880) and translated 
into English by Arrowsmith in 1886. There are frequent translations 
of the originals in this ‘the oldest literature of the Indians/ and the 
notes (pp. 96—180) are a veritable mine of information. Dutt’s civili* 
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nation of India/ a praiseworthy work which appeared in 1890, can 
even now be read with profit, though it is not up-to-date. ‘ Ragozin's 
Vidie India (London, 1895) is very picturesque and affords charming 
reading but requires revision in some respects. Macdonell’s Sanskrit 
Literature (1,900) and Frazer's Literary History of India contain 
valuable chapters. The latter is less prejudiced. The dates of the 
former are, it seems to me, clearly incorrect in the. light of later 
researches. But in Cambridge History, Vol. I (1922), Dr. Keith dings 
to the old views. Rev. C. H,. Farquhar's Primer of Hinduism (1912) 
and'Outline of the. Religious Literature of India (1920) give .short but 
good running notices. They require revision. The Vldic Index (1912) 
of Macdonell and Keith is indispensable for the researcher. Its biblio¬ 
graphical references and criticisms, its balanced views, classifications and 
analyses are excellent In some respects the views seem to be at 
variance with those of the two eminent authors in their special works. 
P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s little brochure * Age of the Mantras* 
(Srinivasa Varadachari & Co., Madras, 1918) is useful. Of the recent 
works, the Rig-vedio India by A. C. Dass of which Rig-vddio Culture is 
the supplement, is erudite but not quite acceptable in some speculations. 
Dr. Ghate’s * Lectures on the Rig V5da * (Poona) is valuable; Prof. 
Winternitz's History of Indian Literature (Vol. I, Calcutta, 1927) is 
the latest and the most up-to-date account, full of bibliographical 
references and constructive criticisms. The Professor's views are 
always expressed with wisdom, moderation and sympathy. 

The Yajur-v§da has been most elaborately studied by L. V. 
Schroeder, the author of the celebrated work Indilm* Literatur und 
KuUur (Leipzig, 1887). He translated numerous passages of the 
MaUrayamya version in the above. In 1924 a complete and excellent 
edition with notes, introduction and index appeared. In 1900—1910 he 
edited the Kajihaka version at Leipzig in four volumes. A complete 
Index Verborum has been framed for it by R. Simon. Schroeder had 
also noticed the fragments of the Kapisthala Ka$ha Samhita in 
WUner Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. 12. 

The Taittiriya Samhita of the Apastambiya school has been edited 
by Weber in two volumes (1871-2) and in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series (i860—99). A later edition-is that of the Poona Ahandilrama, 
Series in 8 parts with a VishaySnukramani of 103 pages in the 9th 
part (1900—1905) and with SSyana’s BbXshya and Padapatha. It tuns 
to above 4760 pages. The work has been translated into English with 
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a cortnnentary by A< B. Keith for the Harvard Oriental Series, Volts, 
18 and 19 (1914)* The VajasanSya-samhita of the $ukla*Yajur-v3da 
was partly edited with notes by Weber (1852). It has been put in 
English garb by T. H. Griffith at Benares (1899). The work has been 
studied from particular standpoints by R. Simon, A. Weber, A. B. 
Keith, W. Caland and others in various journals. 

I he Ranayuuya verson of the SSma-vtfcla has been edited and 
translated, though inaccurately (as Prof. Hopkins points out) in 1842 
by I- Stevenson in London. The Kaufchucna Samhita was first edited 
and translated into German by Th. Benfey (Leipzig, 1849> and was 
published in the Bibliotheca Itidtca Scries by Satyavyta Sainasramin, 
1871. The Jaiminfya-Samhita has been edited by W. Caland 
(Breslau, .1.907),. 

The SSma-veda has been treated of by a number of scholars from 
different, standpoints: but many points are still obscure. The music 
has been studied by Oldenber^, J. Brune, Th. Aufrecht, and of late by 
Fefber and R. Simon. The rituals and magic have been studied by 
Prof. Hiliebrandt and the language by W. Caland. But as has been 
already said, there is much room for exploration. 

The $aunaka recension of the Atharva-vSda was published by 
Dr. R; Roth and W. D. Whitney in 1856 in Berlin. Amongst Indian 
editions, Shankar P. Pandit’s, Bombay, 1895— 98, 4 volumes, is the 
best known. Tt includes Sayana’s gloss. A cheap Lahore print gives 
the Mala alone with Svaras. The PaippalSda or Kashmirian recension 
was brought to light by Roth in 1875. It was found in the library of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir. The MS found its way to Tubingen and 
and Dr. Roth analysed it in his * Die Atharva-vSda in Kashmir 1 / 1876. 
The MS was reproduced by chromophotography in 540 facsimile plates, 
and edited in three big volumes by M. Bloom held and R, Garbo at 
Stuttgart (1901). Select portions have been critically edited by L. R, C. 
Barrett and F. Edgerton in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vols. 36 43 (1906—23). The Pariiiah^as has been published 
byG. M. Bolling and J. V. Negelein in three volumes (1909*10). 

The Atharva-v<5da has been partly translated into German by 
Ludwig (Vol. Ill, Rg-v5da, 1878,'pp. 428-651); by J. Grill f Hundred 
Lectures/ Stuttgart, 1888); A. Weber (1870); Aufrecht (Indische 
Sfudion, Vol. I); Adalbert Kuhn (1864) ; j. V. Grohmann (Indische 
Studien, Vol. 1866); Zimmer (Berlin, 1879) ; C. A. Florena (Gottiq- 
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gen, 1887). Among the French translators the chief is Victor Henry 
('Paris, 1891—6). 

Of the translators into English J. Muir aw 1 Bloomfield have 
translated partly. The latter’s works are in the several volumes of the 
American Journal of Philology and the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society and above all in Vol. 42 of the Sacred Books of the 
Bast Series (1897). There are two complete translations of the Atharva* 
vecla. The earlier is that of R. T. H. Griffith published in Benares 
in 1895-6. The later is by Prof. W. D. Whitney and edited by 
Ch. R. Lantnan for the Harvard Oriental Series (Vols. 7 and 8,1905). 

The Atharva-veda has been studied and discussed by different 
scholars in different aspects. Victor Henry published some valuable 
studies in Paris in 1904. Bloomfield’s articles in the Orundriss 
(Vol. II) have elicited the warm praises of Prof. Winternitz and have 
been relied upon by the latter for his analysis of the work in his 
History of the Indian Literature. The Harvard Edition is also very 
valuable ; and the names of Weber, Whitney, Anfrecht, L. Sc her man, 
OMenberg, F. Edgertou, V. Henry and Deussen are associated with 
special aspects of the studies of this VSda. W. D. Whitney has 
published an * Index Verborum ’ for the VSda. 


The Brahmanas. 

The AitarSya Brahmana has been edited and translated into English 
by Martin Haug (Bombay, 1863) and into German by Dr. Roth 
(Indische Studien, I) and Weber {ibid IX). In 1879 it was edited by 
Theodore Anfrecht at Bonn together with Sayana/s commentary. The 
tat and commentary have also been published at Calcutta and Poona 
{AnandHsrama Sanskrit Series), The text alone has been printed in 
Bombay. The most scholarly work in . English is the translation of 
A. B. Keith for the Harvard Oriental Series (Vol. 25), 1920, 

The Kausitaki or SankhSyana Brahmana of the Rg-v3da was first 
edited by B. Lindner at Jena in 1887. It forms No. 65 of the Poona 
AnandSsrama Series. A single chapter was put into German by R. 
Lbbbecke (Leipzig, 1908); but to the modern student Keith’s transla¬ 
tion in the, Harvard Oriental Series (Vol. 25), 1920, is indispensable. 
W. Caland has dwelt upon the work in ZDMG (Zeitschrift der 
Deutsche** Morgenbrndiscben Geseliehaft, 72, 1918). 




Tlie Tandy a* Mah a- B r*h ruana of the SSma-veda has been edited in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Series (1870—4) and critically examined by 
E, W. Hopkins in VoL 15' (1909) of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts.and Sciences and by Caland in ZDMG, 72, 1918. 

The Sha^vimsa-Briihinana of the S&ma*veda was partly edited and 
translated into German by Kurt Klemm in 1891. It was edited in full 
at Leyden, in 1908 (with the commentary VigDipanabhSshya) by 
Ho F. Eelsingh. The Adbhuta Brahmana section was edited and 
translated by Weber as early as 1858 for the. Berlin Academy of 
Sciences^ 4 Zwei Veische Text uber Gmina und Portenta/ (pp. 313—43). 
Select portions of the Jaiminiya BrShmana have been published -with 
German translation by W. Caland at Amsterdam in 1919, The Sanaa S 
vidhiina B. has been edited by Dr. Burnell .(1873) with Say.ana’s gloss. 

The Kauthuma text of the arsheya Brahmana has been edited by the 
same scholar with extracts from Say ana's commentary, at Mangalore* in 
1876. It has also been edited by Satyavrata Sama&jramia.The 
Jaiminiya-Sakha of 'it, one of the seven or eight divisions of the 
RafSyaniya school, was published by Burnell at Mangalore in 1878 
(xxi + 30 pp.) In the Introduction he compares the two texts. The 
mythology of the ivrshdya is treated of by A. C. Burnell in 2nd. Ant. t 
Vol. XIII,. p. 16 £f, and by W. D. Whitney in the same number of 
the same journal, p. 21 ff; H. Oertel in various numbers (Vols. 14 
to 28) of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Oriental Conference at Paris in 1897 (I, 225 ft), in the 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Sciences, Vol. 15 (1909), 
and lastly by Caland in the Vienna Jour mil for 1914. The quotations 
of the SalySyana-Brahmana are gathered by H. Oertal in Vol. 18 
of the journal of the American Oriental Society (1897). The 
De vaiSdhyaya has been edited by Burnell, with Sayaaa’s gloss in 1877, 

The Vamsa has been edited by Weber (lnd. Stud., Vol. IV) and by 
Burnell a! 873). This work is surmised by Prof. S. Seshagiri Sastri and 
M. Kangacharya as having originally consisted of the second papula 
‘ alone as several manuscripts in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library 
give only tins, and as SSyana wrote his commentary on this alone* 

“ But against this view may be said that there are certain MSS which 
give the first patah at the end of the second and that $Sya$a may have 
omitted to comment on that portion as he considered it to be easy." See 
Des. Catal. Sans. MSS., Madras, 1901, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 124*5; 2toid t 
pp. 1X5—21 for an excellent analysis of ail the SSmaveda Br*hma$ag, 
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The Taittiriya B. (or Pariyata) of the Kfsti^a*Yajur-vSda has 
been edited in all the three Ask$akas, with SSyana’s commentary, by 
Dr. Eajendralala Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica Series (1855—90) g 
Another edition is that of the Poona Anandasrama Series (No, 87)* 
The MSS in the Madras Oriental Library show that they were 
examined by C. W. Whish in 1821. There are a number of copies of 
Dha$tabhaskara\s commentary here. The contents of the B. are 
analysed by Dr, Keith in Harvard Orieutal Series, Vol. 18. 

The Satapatha B. of the MSdhyandina $ukia-Yajur-veda has been 
published by Weber with extracts from the glosses of SKyana, Hari- 
svamiu and Dvivedagaaga. The text has been printed in Aimir. 
It has been translated into English with Introduction and notes by 
Prof. Eggeling in Vol. 12, 26, 41, 43 and 44 of the Sacred Books of 
the East Series. The chronology, doctrines and other aspects of the 
work have been studied by Muir (Sans* Texts, V), B. Delbruck, Max 
Muller, Whitney, R. Oltramare, Wackemagel, Oldenberg, Keith and 
others. 

For the Chhardi B. which has been surmised to belong to this 
V8da, the origin of which it explains, see Des. Catal, Sans. MSS. of the 
Sans. College Library, Calcutta, p. 39. 

The BrShmanas have been treated of by a number of scholars.: 
L. von Schroeder gives a good account of them in his Indian Litera¬ 
ture and Culture (in German). The texts have been investigated by 
Oldenberg in German and Sylvain Levi in French. Monier Williams 
(‘ Indian Wisdom, 1875), Max Miller, Weber, Hang, .Eggeling, Whitney 
and Winternitz have devoted their valuable labours to different 
aspects of the study. 


The aranyakas .and Upanishads. 

Passing on to the Aranyakas ; The Aitareya A has been edited 
and translated by A. B. Keith at Oxford (Anecdota Oxomensin, Aryan 
Series, Part IK), 1919. A portion of the Sihkhiyana A. has been 
published as appendix to it. Parts of the latter work have been tran¬ 
slated into German by W. Fried lander (Berlin, 1900) and into English 
by Cowell (Calcutta, 1901), Keith has contributed a valuable note on 
it in jRAS 1908 and has translated the whole for the Oriental 
Translation Fund, 1909. Both the Aranyakas have been printed in 
Poona. 
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The Upanishads/have grown in'number with time. Writers 
of tiie different scots of even late Paurantc times composed treatises in 
their special fields and called them Upanishads, Indeed even in 
Xkbar’s time an Alla-Upanishad was composed. As . it has been the 
fashion for every type of propagandist in the early and middle ages 
to give sacredness to his work by calling it. an Upanishad, the number 
has swelled to above 200. In 1865 Prof. Max Muller gave 149 of 
them'and in 1875 Prof. Weber enumerated 235 (See Kaegite Rigvida, 
p. 101, note 16 h If is fluitc common to find different numbers in the 
different corporate editions of this type of literature. Traditionally 
108 of them .have become famous in orthodox circles. But even of 
these, only ten have been commentated upon by the great a chary as 
as the most authoritative and ancient ; and of the rest 32 have been 
chosen by them for elucidation, though these are "minor 1 when 
compared with the D.;vsopanis,hads. Western scholars assign fourteen 
of these works to the Vedic times. 

The bibliography of the Upanishads is very voluminous, it is 
the one branch of Vedic Literature where Indian scholars have shown 
great enthusiasm. In 1656 Dara translated fifty of the Upanishads 
into Persian. M. Anquetil du Perron translated it into Latin in 
1801. This ‘jargon’ which has been analysed by A. Weber in his 
Ind. Stud. (Vols. 2 and 9), inspired German research into VSkiic 
literature. Leaving apart special editions we may note these general 
works. In 1890-1 Otto Bbhtlingk translated and critically examined 
several' Upanishads in the Leipzig Journal (BSGW). In the same 
year G. A. Jacob published, besides eleyeii,Atharvana Upanishads^ 
a valuable concordance, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. In 1896 the 
108 Upanishads were printed in Grantha characters by Muujih' 
RRmachandra fetri in the Star of India Press, Madras. In 1897 
Deussen investigated the subject in Leipzig, In 1898 Mr. SttarSma 
fetri translated five principal Upanishads with Sankara’s commentary. 
Prof. Max Muller has translated twelve principal Upanishads in Vote, 
l and XV of the Sacred Books of the East Series. In 1910 Mr. 
■$. A. Bhagawan published eleven principal Upanishads; in 19X8,108 
Upanishads; in 1917, 112 works; and in 1918, 518 works,—all in.the 
Nirnaya SSgara Press, Bombay, in 1912 and 1920 the SanyRsa and 
Yoga Upanishads were published by A. Mahadeva SSstri at Madras, 
with die commentary of ,$ri-Upanishad Brahma-Yogip ou the -latter. 
F. Otto Schrader has published the Minor Upetnisbada. Iri 1921 Mr. 
R* E. Hume published 13 principal Upanishads at Oxford,* with a' 



valuable bibliography. In the same year Prof. Hillebrandt issued select 
German translations f rom the BrShmanas and Upanishads at Jena, and 
Mr. MahSdeva $astri a number of &arva and Saktaic Upanishads in 
Madras. The principal Upanishads with Sri MadhvSchifya’s com¬ 
mentary have been translated by Rai Bahadur Siris Chandra 
(Vidyarnava). The Bibliotheca Imlica and the Anandasrama series (Nos. 
5—17, 29—31, 62--4) have printed almost ail the works. It may be 
pointed out here that an attempt at a synthetic commentary on 108 
U.S by Appayacharya, Tinnevelly, is in MS. in the Vedic mission founded 
locally by Pandit G. Kfshna $astri. S. K. Belvaker has published 
‘Four Unpublished U Texts’ at Poona. 

The Aitardyopanishad, one of the great ten Us., forms part of the 
Aranyaka of the Rg-veda. “The second and third Prasnas of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka,” say Profs. Seshagiri fetri and Rangacharya, 
“are known by the general name of Upunishad, sometimes as 
Bahv^ehopanishad or Mahaitariyopanishad, while AdhySyas 4 tc 
7 of the second Prasna are more particularly named. Aitareyopanishad.” 
(Bes. Cat., Vol, X; Ptv 3, p. 513). ikhkaracharya’s commentary deals 
with the whole second Prasna in the Madras MSS., but the India 
Office Library catalogue refers to bis commentary on AdhySyas 4 to 7 
alone, {Ibid, p. 815). Sankara’s commentary has been elucidated 
in the gloss of GhanSndra Yati who was apparently a collaborator 
with Sayan a as the work has been included in the latter’s VSdarthapra* 
kS’ha. The A, U. was translated by O. Bohtlingk in 1889 into 
German and published by Bhadkamkar at Bombay in 1899. The 
Poona edition has Sankara’s commentary and Vidylranya*s gloss on it. 
The Bombay edition has the glosses of Madhva and Tlmraparmya. 

The Kausitaki U. forms part of the Aranyaka of the same. For 
its bibliography see that of the latter. 

The ChhSndogyopamshad of the Sama-vSda, the first section of 
which is an Aranyaka, has been translated by Max Muller (Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. I); by Bohtlingk (1889); Gahganath Jha (Madras f 
18995 and R. E. Hume (1928). It has been edited more than once 
at Poona and one of these has the glosses of SurSsvarScharya and 
Anandagiri. A Bombay edition gives the commentary of Madhva and 
a later gloss on it. 

The K3na (Talavakara) U which forms part of the Jairainiya 
Up?mishad’Br5hrnana Aranyaka, was edited by. H, Oertal in JAOS 
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(1890)* It has been printed at Poona with all the well-known glosses 
of Sankara, RaniYnuja, £?fmkar*nanda, NSvayana, etc., by Sridhara &stri 
(1919)*,. at Madras by SitSrSma SSstri and Prof. 'M. Hiriana ; and 
at Allahabad by $fds Chandra. The Bombay edition has the gloss of 
Madh.va and sub-gloss of VySsa TTrtha. 

The Ka$h5panishard of the Kyshna Yajur-v3da has been edited with 
$ahkara*s gloss at Poona (1919), and with Madhva’s and VySsa TMia’s 
at Bombay. It has been translated by Whitney in Vol 91 of the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association and by 
M. Hiriana (Madras). Bohtlingk, R. Frit/sehe, Hillebrandt, Herfcal and 
others have dwelt on the different aspects of it. 

The ^vetftsvataropanishad of the Kpshga Yajur-v8da hast been 
translated for the Panini Office by Siddhesvara Prasad Yarmst Sastri. 
R. G. Bhandarkar and Weber have analysed it in *" Vaishmwsm t etc 
and Indische Studien, Vol I. It has been published at Poona with 
Sankara's gloss. 

The Taittiriya and MahSnarSyana Upanishads are the concluding 
portions of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the latter being, in the opinion 
of most scholars, a late addition. Prof. Zimmerman has dealt with the 
MahSnSrayaoa U in Ind. Ant., Vol 44 (1916b p, 130 f. It has been 
edited in the Bombay Sanskrit Series add in Madras, with Sankara’s 
and Vanamala glosses. The Poona editions have Sankara’s, $ankarR- 
nanda’s, arid SurSsvaraehSrya’s glosses. Prof, Barth contributed a 
valuable note to the Review of Religions,, Paris, 1889. 

The Maitriyamya Upanishad which is usually connected with the 
Kfskna Yajur-v3da, has been edited with Ramatirtha's commentary, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Series by E. B. Cowell and Vidyab»shana (1913). 
Mahadiva ^Sstri’s edition of it in the Vsdanta Upanishads 

has only five instead of seven Prapfithakas. Schrader gives a metrical 
version of the U. This U. has got several recensions. 

The Isa or IsavEsya Upanishad of the jjukla Yajur-veda (VSja- 
sajaSyi) has been translated by H. Baynes into English verse in 
Ant. Ind. (1897) and into prose by Arrobindo Ghose (Ideal and 
Progress Series, No. 5, Calcutta). Other translations are those of 
SitSrSma £$Sstri, Siris Chandra, and M. Hiriana (Madras). The work 
has been printed in Poona with Sankara’s gloss, and at Bombay with 
the t?k5s of MadlivIchSrya and Jayatfrtha, 
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The BjdiadSra^yakopanishad is really tbe six Adbyayas, III U? VIII, 
of the Aranyaka of the ^ukla-Yajur-vSda. The colophon of one of the 
MSS in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library runs to this effect \~r 

^cfci ^q«rari5Pn 

II. It is one of the ten Upanishads on which Ankara, 
Ananclatlrtha (metrical) and Nityanandasrarna have expounded. A gloss 
on Sankara's work by Anandagi'ana is available. The, first European 
edition of the Upanishad was by Poley (Bonn, 1844) and the next by 
Otto Bohtlingk (1889). It has been edited and translated in the 
Bibliqtheca Indica Series. Select portions have been translated into 
English by Max Muller and Muir. Three Poona editions give the 
glosses of Rahga Ramanuja, Ramanuja and Nityananda; and the 
Bombay edition gives those of Madhva and Ragbuttama. Mr. Hiriana 
and several others have translated it at Madras. 

The Mun^akSpanishad of the Atham-vSda, the Upanishad of 
the 1 bald-headed/ the sacred book of some sect of aseptics who had 
shaven heads (like the later Jainas), was edited with glosses of Sankara 
and Anandagiri by J. Hertai at Leipzig in 1924. In 1893 Mr. Sitarama 
Sastri translated it at Madras. It has been published at Poona with 
Sankara’s Bhashya and NarSyrma’s Dipika on the latter; and at Bombay 
with Madhva’s and Vyasa Tirtba’s gloss and sub-gloss. 

The Prasnopanishad of the Atharva-vcda has been treated of by 
Bohtlingk (1890) and by Hillebrandt in the Journal of the German 
Oriental-Society (ZDMG), Vol, 68, 1914, 58 ff). Sankara has commented 
on it; and this, with f§aukarananda’s Dfpika, has been printed at Poona. 
A commentary on Sankara’s work by an unknown author is referred 
to in Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastri’s Des. CataL Sans. Tam. MSS. 1898-7, 
No. 1, 69. Another gloss on Sankara’s by NarayanSndra Sarasvati is 
noticed in Des. Catal. Sans. MSS, (Govt. Orient. MSS. Libr., Madras), 
Vol. I, VSdic Literature, Pt. 3, p. 468 ff. Anandatfrtlia has a metrical 
commentary on this Upanishad in support of Dvaita-v3d»nta and it has 
been printed at Bombay with Jaya-tfrtha’s sub-gloss. It is one of the 
Upanishads translated by Sitarama ifetri. 

The Ml^ukydpanishad, the antiquity of which has been doubted, 
is noticed by H. Baynes in Ind. Ant. Vol. 26 (1897), p. 169 if. It h ts 
been printed with Sankara's gloss and fcikarananda’s Dfpika at P^lha, 
and with Madhva’s gloss and Vynsatfrtba’s sub-gloss at Bombay. 
M. X- N. DvivEdi has translated it into English. 

8 
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The language, the philosophy and other aspects of the Upan5shads 
have been the favourite themes of specialists, They are dealt with, 
■elsewhere. ^ ; '.'V 

Passing on to the Sutras, the bibliography of the VedalakshanaB 
(the &ksha, the Chhandas, the Padapatha, the KrarnapStha, the Jafa- 
paf.ha, the Ghar.apltha, the Pr&tisSkhyas and the Amikramaaikas\ 6f ‘ 
the Nirukta and of Vyakarana and JyStisha, is given later on as they 
really belong, in spite of their religious origin, to the sphere of learning;,, 
literature, science and art,. See also Chapter II. 

The Kalpashtra of the Rg-veda consists of the AsvalSyana Irauta* 
Sutra, the Gfhyasutra of the same school, the Sahkhayana ^rautasritra 
and the Gphyasntra of the same school. The , first of these has been 
edited in the Bibliotheca Indica Series and at Poona, the latter with the 
commentary of Gargya-Narayana. The second of the above has been 
edited with Gargya- Narayana’s commentary in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series (1869), at Bombay and, with Haradatta's commentary, in 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 'ifNo. 78, + 1923). The text alone of the 
GrHyasutra has .been printed at Bombay. A.F. Stenzler translated it into 
German (1864-6) and M. Oldenberg into English (Sacred Books of thflk 
East, Vol. 29). The ^ahkhuyana Srautasutra has been printed with the : 
text alfcne at Poona ‘-arid with Haradatta’s commentary at Calcutta 

410 for Keith’s remarks. 


(Biblio. Ind. 1888). See JRAS 1907, p- 
The Grhyasfitra has been edited\by Okknberg (Ind, Stud. 15) and 
translated into English (Sacred Books of the East Vol. 29). The 
Kausttakigrhyasutrkhas been edited by R. G. Bhatta in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series, 1908. The Vasis&fha Dharma : siistra is a later Work 
and edited by Fiihrer (Bombay, 1883). 

Of the SSmavSda Kalpa: The LSfeyayana'^rauiasStra h&s been 
edited in Biblio. Ind. Series arid translated pdrtly. into Germdn by 
R. Simon (1928). The DrShyayana Sraiitasutra "bus been edited with 
Dhanvjn' Commentary (Bpndon, 1904) by Drv> J. 'K^. Reuterand the 
Vfttl Rudraskandka^pranai-k has been published at Poapa. The^akni* 
niya-lSrantasuira has been partly translated by Dr, Dletikc Gaastra at 
(1906), and edited with text, notes and index. The jaimimya 
GyhyhsVitra has been edited with extracts from Sanskrit commentary and 
notes^introduction and translation into English by Dr. W. Galand 
ior A^JPunjab Sanskrit Series (No. 2, 1922k The Gobhila Gyhyasutra 
b<?tt&<hted with commentary in the Biblio. Ind. Series(1906—8) 



by C. Tarkalankar and translated into English by Oldenberg in VoL 30 

Of the Sacred Books of the East Series, A Gobhila-grhya-karma* 

prak&sika has been published at Benares. A rare and old German ' v 

edition of this Gyhyasufcra with translation and commentary was .issued 

by F, Knauer (1864—6). The Mantra-Brahmana of this Sutra has 

been published by S. SSmasramin (Calcutta 1890) and put in German by 

H. Stomier (19011 and H. Jorgensen (19H). The Khadira Gyhyasntra 

has been edited and translated into English by Oldenberg in Sacred , 

Books of the East, Vol. 29. A Madras edition has also appeared with 

commentary. The ArshSyakalpa (Masakakalpasutra) has been edited 

with notes by W. Caland (.Leipzig, 1908). The Gautama dhannasutra i ; : 

has been edited at Madras with the Mmkariya gloss; at Poona with ; 

Haradatta’s gloss ; translated by Bolder in SBE Vol. 2 and edited by 

Stenzler^ London, 1876 

The Kalpa of the Kyshaa YajurvSda is remarkable for the complete¬ 
ness of its divisions. The Baudhayana Srauta-sutra has been edited "v ; 

at Calcutta by W. Caland (Biblio. Ind. 14 parts, 1904 f.) i the 
Gfhyasuhra by L« Srinivasacharya (Mysore, 1904.); the Dharmasatra 
by Hultzsch (Leipzig 1884) and Bolder in Vol. 14 of the Sacred Books 
of the East; and the Sulva-satra by JDr. Thibaut (The Pandit, Benares), 

The Bodhayana Grhya-parisishja Sutra has been edited with English 
translation and notes by Harting (1922) and the Pitjmedhasutra 
in it by C. H. Eaabe (with commentary, translation and three 
illustrations). The Apastambiya Srautasiitra has been edited by E. Gar be 
(Biblio. ind., 1882 f.) and translated into Germigh by W. Caland 
(1922 to 1926). The Gyhyasutra has been edited with extracts from 
the commentaries of Haradatta and SudarsanachSrya by Dr. Wmterniiz 
(Vienna, 1887). It has been translated into English by Oldenberg in 
Vol, 30 of the Sacred Books of the East. The Dharmasiitra has been 
edited by Bidder (Bombay 1868—72) and translated in Vol. 2, SBE. 

The Sul va* sutra was edited (and translated into German) by Albert Burk 

(1901-2). The Mantrapafha of the school has been edited by Winter nitz 

(Oxford, 1897). The Mariava Srautasutra (Chayanam) has 

by J, M. Gilder (Leyden, 1921) and the 

(St. Petersburg 1897). The latter has air 

sttra. The allied Kathaka Gyhyasutra E. 

(Lahore, 1929). The BharadvSja Gyhyasut. 
j, W. Solomons (Leyden 1913). The Hira' 
published as No. 53 of Poona Aaaadasrama 
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sfltra edited by j. Kirste (Vienna, 1889). It’ has been translated by 
Oldenberg in Vol. dO of the Sacred Books of th^ East Series. The 
Dhannasufxa is practically identical with the Apastambiyacu The 
Vadhula and Vaikhanasa Svitras have been partly noticed by W. 
C aland and Th. Bloch (Leipzig 1896). See also No. 28 of Trivaudram 
Sanskrit Series. 

V- 

^ The Kalpa-sutras of the Sulda Yajiir-vSda are;—(1) The KStySyana 
drawtras&tra, edited by Weber; (2) the FSraskara Gfhyasutra (edited 
in German by A. F. Stenzler 1876, in Sanskrit by L. Samian of 
Bombay 1890, and translated by Oldenberg in S. B. E,, VoL 29); and 
the KStySyana-^ulva Shtra, a\parisishfa of which has been published by 
Thibaut (Benares.,, Pandit New Series, Vol. 4). * 

The Kalpa of the Atharva-vSda has got only the Kausika-Sutra 
(edited by Bloomfield with the gloss of Darila and KEsava 1890 and 
noticed largely by Oldenberg in Vol. 4*2 of Sacred Books of the East) 
and the later Vaitana Srautasutra. The last was first edited and 
translated by R. Garbs (1878); then by W. Caland (1910). Its place 
in the evolution of the Atlkrvana iiteratufe has been treated of by 
W. Caland, Keith (JRAS 1910, p. 934 ff) and others. 

The Parisishfias, Praypgas and other minor works are referred to in 
; the chapter on religious life. 

The evolution of the Epics, Puranas, etc., is traced in a ttutriber of 
Works. Amongst these may be noted : Hopkins’s c The Great Epic of 
India,—its character and origin; H. Jacobite MahSbhKrata' (German); 
J. Dahlmann’s ‘ MahabhSrata Studied/ 2 Vote; C. V. Vaidya’s ’ Mahn 
•' fiharata, a criticism ’; Sorensens * Complete Indeic to the MahabhSrata 1 ; 
n. T. H. Griffith’s ‘ Metrical Translation of the Rwnayana 
H. Jacobite Rnmayana ’ criticised constructively by J. B. Keith in 
JRAS. 1916; Chanda’s Indo-Aryan Races; Pargiterte ' Dynasties Of 
Kali Age ’ (Introduction) and 1 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition’; 

•eral literary histories of Weber, Max-Mu Her, Maodonell, 

’ o bibliography in the last Of these works is 



CHAPTER II. 


TEIE CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORICAL LESSONS 
OF yiDIC LITERATURE. 

hi the first volume of this History, a chapter has been 
devoted to the Vedic. • chronology, and it has been shown 
how the views of scholars range from the sixth millennium 
B.C. to 1200 : B.C. fdrthe earlier layers of the Vedic liter a * 
tores, attd from about 800 B.C. to 200 B.C. for the latest or 
guitraic layer. It may be said at once that the attribution 
of the Sutras by one school 1 to the period subsequent to 600 
B.C. is positively unacceptable. It is a patent fact that 
the Buddhistic literature presupposes the Sutra style and 
works; and a date which goes below 600 B. O. for the early 
Btitrakaras must be pronounced to err against an elementary 
fact of Indian history. It should be further remembered 
that, as the Sutras belong to a number of Vedic schools and 
deal with a considerable variety of subjects to which scores 
and generations of teachers contributed, they could not 
have been composed in a single, definite or short period, 
but on the contrary in the course of a period ranging 
over many centuries. In discussing their date, moreover 
we should remember that there is no order, chronological 
or other, in the six VedShgas. It would not be correct 
to say, for instance, that the Sikshas came first, the Niruktas 
sjeccnd, and so on. Each Veda ugh was, broadly speaking, 
Synchronous with the others. Further, to say that 
every one of the VedahgaS was subsequent to the 
Arapyakas and Upanishads and that there was ~ 
demarcation between the two would be Id' 
it cannot be gainsaid that the main i 
period was subsequent to the main por' 
and Upanishadic period, it would be 

L Tentatively by Max Miter (A Hist, 
and dogmatically by Whitney, Macdonell and 

m ■ '~ir* 

'ii' fe ■ icil- 
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the latest portions of the latter were earlier than the 
earliest portions of the former. The style of the BrShmaiiasi- 
is occasionally the style of the Sutras. One of the Upani- 
shads positively refers to the six Vedaiigas 2 . ihe Sutras 
were distinctly and unmistakably pre-Buddhisfcic. The 
very discourses of the Buddha were called Suttas or didac¬ 
tic sermons. The Gautamadharma-sutra distinctly men¬ 
tions the Vedahga as one of the bases of judicial administra¬ 
tion. The earlier Sutraic literature thus was practically 
co-evai with the Brahmanic and Upanishadic literature. 

What was the general date of the Sutras, then ? It is 
obvious that a satisfactory answer to this question would 
enable us to fix the date of the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads; and the definition of the tune-limits of the 
latter in its turn would enable us to fix the date of the later 
Vedas and their original source, the Kg-veda, 

We shall take the Kalpasutras first and trace the chro¬ 
nology backwards from them. We have already scon that 
there were three branches of the Kalpasutra literature; that 
there were numerous sub-branches or schools in each of 
these, and that many centuries intervened between the 
earliest and latest members of any particular school or sub- 
school. We have also seen that, of the four or five prominent 
Sutrakaras, Vasishtha was later than the others; that 
Apastamba came before him ; that Bodhayaha lived before 
Apastamba ; and that Gautama was the earliest. 

Leaving Vasishtha 3 apart who seems to be unanimously 
regarded as one who lived beyond the borderland of the 
Vedic period, Buhler 4 argues for Apastamba a date which is 

r Many passages in the ^ankhayana Srautasutra, for example, 
-t by Weber, Hillebrandt and Winternitz, to be similar 
nanas. The same is the case with the Baudhayana 
Smite's Hist. Ind. Lite., Vol I, p. 271. 

r he word Sutra as a book of rules is referred 
Vedic Index,’ Vol II, p. 463. 

m Bast, Vol 14. 
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neither too early nor too far removed from the Vedic period. 
Apastamba, he points out, refers to the four Vedas 
and the six Vedafigas and is further acquainted with the 
tenets of the Purva-Mimamsa and the Vedanta, though he 
does not name Jaimini or the VedSntic school. Xpastamba 
also gives a clue to the existence of the kernel of the 
Puranas, and names the Bhavishya-purana as well as a 
supplement of the Atharva-veda. He further wrote in the 
Dakkan, among the Xndhras of the south-eastern coast, as 
Professor Hopkins lucidly observes, which was already 
subject to Vedic culture. These are late features. On the 
contrary, he uses words and forms which are transitional 
between the Vedic and the Panin tyan epochs, as well as words 
found only in developing Prakrits. His work is also char¬ 
acterised by some irregularities of the pre-Paninryan age or 
an age when Panini was not yet quite distinguished or famous. 
From all these facts Btihler concludes (1) that Apastamba 
belonged to an age when the Aryan civilization was already 
so powerful in the Dakkan as to give rise to Vedic schools; 
(2) that he was, however, within the range of the Vedic 
period ; (3) that he probably lived before P&nini was born 
or at least became famous; (4) that he could be assigned to a 
date u long before the authentic history of India begins 
about 500 B. 0. with the Persian conquest of the Punjab 
an( ] Sindh,” The same scholar later on observes; 
“ W hether we assume with Prof. Max Muller that the Sutra 

period was one and the same for all the four Vedas.or 

whether we believe, as I am inclined to do, that the date of 
the Sutra period differed for each Veda, still the incontest¬ 
able conclusion is that the origin of the Apastamblya school 
cannot be placed in the early times of the Vedic period. *** 
probably falls in the last six or seven centuries " 
beginning of the Christian eta.” On Unr 
continues, Apastamba cannot be brong*' 
than the 3rd century B. C. and “ if h* 

Svefcaketu is taken into account, 
composition of his Sutras must be pu 
200 years,” The upper limit mV 

still later, but earlier than ' \ 
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Dr. Winternitz* goes beyond Buhler in assigning the Aryan 
occupation of the south to the eighth century B.C. T as other¬ 
wise the schools of Baudhayana and Apastamba could not 
have risen ; but he allows more than two or three centuries 
for the actual rise of the two schools and places them in the 
fifth or fourth century B. C. It seems to me that a long 
interval like this is unnecessary and that the latest date to 
which Apastamba can be brought down is B. C. 6Q0. 2 'Ibis 
date is, it is true, later than the date of Panini whom we 
have assigned to B.C. 700; but this can be explained on the 
ground that u the Andhras retained linguistic peculiarities 
long after Panini fixed the northern usage” (Hopkins). 
Paijtini, it should be remembered, does not mention the 
south. 

If Apastamba can be attributed to before B. C. 600, 
Bharadvaja who, according'to the opinion of most scholars, 
was immediately earlier than he, can be placed about B.C. 
650 at the latest. The Bharadvajas were one of the most 
ancient Vedio clans. A Bharadvaja 3 was the author ot 
the sixth Mandala of the Rg-veda; and the members of the 
family were experts in chanting it. The later Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas give ample reference to the priestly activities 
of the Bharadvajas in connection with Divodasa, the Para- 
vatas, the Srfijayas and others who, though somewhat 
speculatively, are located by some scholars in the land 
covered by the later Arachosia and Drang iana. A Gautami- 
putra figures as the pupil ot a Bharadvaji-putra in the 
Kan va recension of the Brhadaranyaka [Jpaoishad. J& rom 
all these facts it is clear that the author of the Bharadvaja- 
Sutras belonged to a very ancient and historic clan. But 
belong to the earliest age of the Sutras or did he live 
^ the fact that it was the custom of later 

• p. 299-800. 

at Prof. Hopkins* theory (See Cambridge 
>t Apastamba belonged to second century 

-^radvija are put together in V8dic Index, 
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writers to father their works on sages like Bharadvaja and 
Vasishtha and from internal evidences, scholars have 
generally concluded that not only was the author of the 
Ralpasutra later,but later than the author of theBaudhayana- 
Sutras, though earlier than Apastamba and Hirayankesdn. 
u There can be no doubt,” says Winternitz, “that 
Baudbayana is the earliest of these Sutra-writers, his 
successors being Bharadvaja, Apastamba and Hiranyakesfin 
in chronological order V* 

Bodhayana or Baudhayana 1 * 3 , literally the descendant of 
Bodha, was not a member of such an ancient clan as that 
of the Bharadvajas, The JEtehi Bodha, in fact, appears only 
in the Mantra-patha and, in the different form of Pratibodha, 
in the Attiarva-Vsda, Still, Baudhayana, the author of 
the Sutras, is regarded as earlier than the author of the 
Bharadvaja-Sutras; for his style is more archaic, “ some¬ 
times intermediate between Brahmana and.Sutra style. 

Baudbayana is sometimes called a Pravachanakara , and 
it seems that Pravachana is the term for a literary type 
which forms a transitory stage between Brahmanas and 
Sutras A” Buhler 4 * would place Baudhayana in the sixth 
or seventh century B. C, and it is the most plausible theory 6 
in spite of contrary views held by Keith and others. If the 
Aryan occupation of the Dakkan was completed in 70Q B. C., 
he might bo even slightly earlier. 

1 Hist. lad. Liter. VoL I, p. 278. Vasishtha is placed h' 
before Apastamba and later than Baudhayana: but whate 1 * 
the date of the original, it is now recognised that t 9 
documents as legal proof, the free use of SlSka verse, th< 
the Dharma fetras, the citations from Mann ap^Vi; 
possible allusion to the Romans (xviii, 4) showj' + to ^ * 
legal'Sfitras. See Cambridge History, I. P 249 , 

„ s V 8 dic Index, Vol. II, p. 71. 

3 Winternitz, Vol. I, p. 278, fo' 

4 Sacred Books of the East v 

6 J. J. Meyer makes p 

always consistent as 
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If Apastamba can be attributed to about B.C. 600, 
Bharadvaja to B.C. 650 and Baudhayana to before B,C. 650, 
! Gautama i must have been at least a country and a half 
/ before the last, that is, about B.C. 800. Gautama figures 
unlike Apastamba and Baudhayana, as a sage of the 
lig-vedic times, closely connected with Afigiras. A Gotarna 
figures in the datapath a Brahmana as the Purohita of 
Mathava Videgha who carried the torch of Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion to the East. He is indeed mentioned in the same work 
as a contemporary of Jan aka and of Yagnavalkya. He 
figures in two passages of the Atharva-veda and to bis 
family belonged the Vajas'ravasa Nachiketas. The slightly 
different form of Gautama (literally descendant of Gotama) 
figures as the common patronymic of several students whose 
career is described in the Brahrhanas and Qpanishads; 
and of several teachers in the Varas'a list of Opanishadic 
teachers. It is clear from this that the Gautamas were 
a very ancient clan and performed very valuabi# services to 
the Aryan civilization from the Rg-veda. onward to the 
close of the Upanishadic period; and Gautama figures as 
the author of the Kalpas. Under these circumstances one 
is amply justified in placing the author of the Sutras 
in the same age as that of the Upauishads or slightly 
later at the latest; and B.C. 800 is amply justifiable. Gautama 
is singularly Aryan and Vgdic unlike Apastamba and 
'-ndhayaiia; and as the latter wrote their treatises after 
r an expansion into the Dakkan, the former, who was 
i the expansion of Aryan culture in Aryavarta, 
m centuries earlier. Haraprasada Sastri would 
dim at about B. G. 1000. 

’cussid,. about the chronology of the Kalpa* 
nnot complete without a reference to 

„ . y T "terature to Gcitama and Gautama 

^es in ' 

<, ndex ’ by Macdonell and Keith, Vol. 

'U'^Ctits of B'ihler apa in Sacred 
,r». J. J. Meyer's attempts to 
Mr. B. Ghosh shows in 


Quarterly, Vol. l V U92; 
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the attempt made by a few scholars of late to dispute 
the order of succession, given above. One of these, J. J. 
Meyer K boldly argues that Gautama’s work is one of the 
latest of the Smrtis, much later than those of Vishnu, 
Yagnavaikya and even Medhatithi. The Narada-smrtlwhich 
| ie generally regarded as one of the latest works belonging 
j to the period subsequent to the fifth century 8 A.D., is placed 
by him practically at the forefront of the Smrtis! Again, 
Meyer makes Baudhayaria con temporary with Kautilya; but 
with regard to Apastamba he is inconsistent, making him 
at one place post-Kautilyan, at another pre-Kautilyan, and 
in a third place pre-Buddhistic. And to make the confusion 
worse confounded, he would also regard Baudhayana in one 
place as pre-Buddhistic ! Similarly, he plays with the res¬ 
pective dates of NSrada and Vasishtha. This awful chaos is 
due to the worship of particular phrases and passages which 
he tries to trace through the different works and on the 
basis of which he draws chronological conclusions. Much 
erudition is displayed ; but the elementary fact on which 
Buliler insisted so much is forgotten, namely, that these 
works have had retouches from time to time so that quota¬ 
tions from one another have become common. Nor has 
Meyer remembered that some passages and thoughts were 
more or less 1 2 * 4 floating * in those centuries and came to be 
naturally repeated by copyists. Meyer ignores the indirect 
references of Baudhayana and Vasishtha to Gautama. He 
places Gautama in a . later period than Xpastamba or 
Baudhayana on the -oAmd that he speaks more about law 

1 In his work : Ub«j r das Wesen der Altindischen Rechtsschriften 
und ihr VerLUtnis zu -jinander und zu Kau$ilya. An excellent 
criticism of this is in Ind .list,' Quarterly., Vol, IV (1928), pp. 670—92, 
by Mr. B. Ghosh. A >.;ore favourable view is that of Dr. Barnett. 

2 The late date of NSrada has been maintained on the grounds 

of his elaborate, treatment of the laws in their divisions and sub* 
divisions, his mention of the coin dinara and his quotations from 
Manu. Meyer ignores these arguments without sufficient justifica* 
tiom His idea that NSrada was the man who introduced the ordeal 

system into Hindu law is unacceptable. 
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proper ; and yet he ignores this very basis when he assigns 
Narada to an ancient period. Meyer’s arguments about the 
Dharmapathakas and other terms are equally speculative 
and vitiated by inconsistency or other defects. 

A much more reasonable view is that of Mr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh \ who would place Apastamba a't an earlier period 
than Gautama for these reasons. The former is more 
pre-Panimyan in language. He is nearer in time to 
Svetaketu, the teacher of the Satapatha Brabmana, and 
rejects his theory about the study of the Veda after 
marriage. Again, Gautama follows Apastamba in depicting 
a bald man as a defiler of company and in forbidding the 
recitation of the Vedas in towns. The greater puritanism 
of Apastamba is not a sign of comparative lateness, but 
the contrary. Apastamba’s condemnation of Niyoga, his 
non-acceptance of the Prajapatya and Fais'acha types of 
marriage which Gautama accepts, his rugged Brahmana- 
like style in contrast to Gautama’s Sutraic style, hia 
ignorance of mixed castes while Gautama mentions even 
the Yavanas, his sanction of the offering of meat to an¬ 
cestors which is disallowed by Gautama, his preference of 
customs to laws upon which Gautama dilates, and his 
stricter rules regarding punishment and conjugal life, 
are other arguments on the priority of Apastamba to 
Gautama; and the former is placed in the fifth century 
B. C. 

It must be now obvious how h6 t ssiy divided are the 
views of scholars in regard to the ^elativo ages of the 
Kalpasutras. But a dispassionate judgmen t, it seems to me, 
is bound to support the order sugg 3d by Biihler on the 
whole, and place Gautama about 8c C^and the others 
during the three centuries which followed, 

We may now pass on to consider the date of the 
Vyukarana-Sutras. As has been already said, these had a 
development for centuries and there were many treatises 


1 Xnd. Hist. Quarterly, Vol. Ill, pp- 606 — XI, 
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belonging to the transitional period. Later grammarians 1 
refer to the pre-Paniniyan * Purvasutra ’ works. Panini 
himself quotes Sakatayana and Apisali; and Buhler 8 points 
out that Pamni’s Asbtadhyayi is only an improved, coav 
pletecl and partially re-written edition of ftakatayana. 
Burnell 3 also shows how the Aindra School of gramma¬ 
rians had existed before Panini. But we have lost all 
these early treatises, and as to Panini, he lived at a time 
when Vedic Sanskrit was already a thing of the past 
and when classical Sanskrit was already formed. 

Prof. Max Muller 4 placed Papini in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B. C. Bohtlingk argued that, as according to the 
Kathasaritsagara, Panini was the disciple of a teacher 
named UpSvarsha in the reign of Nanda, he must be 
assigned to about B. C, 350. Weber 6 would bring him still 
further down by half a century, that is, B, C. 300. He 
artful that Bohtlingk confused the Buddhistic, Saka and 

. Yugas in his arguments and regarded Panini’s use 
the term YavanSni in the sense of Yavana-lipi pos¬ 
tal© only after Alexander’s invasion. Mr. K. P, Jayasva). 0 
argues that Panini uses the genetive (as in the expres¬ 
sion dlvanam priya) to denote contempt; that by the 
time of Atfoka and even his predecessors it had come to 
be used in a good sense ; that the change from the one to the 
other must have taken place about 400 or 375 B.C.; that 
the theory connecting Panini with Nanda is indeed in 
favour of B, C. 450; that the term Yavana used by Panini 
must refer not to the Greeks of Alexander’s time but to the 



* See Ind. Ant. Vot XV, p. 203 ff and Vol. XVI, p. 101 ff 
where Professor Kielhorn gives an excellent survey of the grammatical 
literature. 

3 Ind. Ant, Vol. XVI, p. 101-2 

3 The Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians (Madras). 

4 Anc Sans. Lite., p. 301—.10. 

6 Hist, Ind. Lite, p. 217 ff. The opinion of Weber has been 
accepted by Kaegi, Rapson, Whitney, Benfey, Sylvan Levi and others. 
See bibliographical note at' the end of the chapter, 

• to lad, Ant. Vol 48, p. 188 ff, 
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Greeks in the service of the Persian emperor who was at 
Taxila after 500 B, C.; and that the theory of B.C. 300 is too 
late by at least a century and a half. Dr. Jarl Charpentier 
also demolishes the Yavanuni argument and favours D C. 
500 {Zeits chrift fur Indologie und Lranistik, Vol. II. p. 
140 ff.) 

On the other hand, Theodor Goldstucker 1 would place 
Panini in the seventh century B.C. He contends that lie 
earlier than the Kalpasutras; that the Vijasane’yi 


was 

Priitteakhyas are already in the P&niniyan system, while 
Panini’s work itself bears the signs of a growing, transitional 
and therefore prior language; that Panini was, as he 
does not distinctly refer to the Atharvaiigiras, perhaps 
ignorant of the existence of the A fcharva-veda. Bhandarkar 
gives the additional arguments that Panini names a number 
of places which figured in early historical times in the Pan- 
Jab and Afghanistan a ; that he mentions the city of 
which was later on destroyed by Alexander ; and the 
must have been at least four or five centuries prior 


man ot the norm-wear Decame sucn a past-master m tiie 
dialect of the Madhyades'a without a knowledge of the 
later Vedic literature. The argument of silence which 
has been resorted to in connection with this question seems 


* “ Panini, his place in Sanskrit Literature : an investigation of 
some literary and chronological questions which may be settled by a 
study of his works” (Tr^bner, 1876). For some valuable criticisms 
by Bhandarkar, see Ind, Ant. Vol. VI, p. 107-4.1!}, 

* Ind Ant. Vol, X. p 21-2!}Also lbid, Vol. IV, p 281; and Vol. 

v* p. 
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t? * T '° h to be ° ae ol the most amazingly obvious examples of 

it^nnra /‘Xf C f,Z yine ifc to ° far - To suppose Panini to be 
ignorant of the Vedas in entirety is simply preposterous. *> ' 

see,m n t n S& enough, the argument of silence 

If'Z t0 attot ' d raat clue to his date, namely, the lack 

BuddhZ nCe | V Budd ! , . ism - This absenc « of reference to 
Buddhism clearly indicates that Panini was pre-Bud- 

* t , has lndeed b ««n argued * that the expression 
used by Panini in the second Ashtaka 
f ' ,, , j . r f ers t0 the Wamanis and Pabbajitas' of Buddhism ; 
out this is by no means proved. I ndeed to deny the existence 

WhHeT- * .u S If 01 '® Buddhism *« s »mply absurd, 
it is true that Brahmanism was a deadly enemy to 

SET"* ”““ ry ' »«* «• *» ficSnot 

prevem the pursuit of resignation and retirement by 

cherished dnrT^J*! exceptional - jt might be against the 
but ttf J? 6 hat W ‘f ,an ’ S natural sphere was at home i 

- that there were such rare cases can hardly be denied 
t he expression kumura-stramana cannot therefore be taken 
to indicate l anmi’s knowledge of Buddhism. 

The linqiiistio arguments, moreover, in demonstration 
between the language of the latest 

* nd i "»‘«*•< i»w 

R f.°Rv, tfa !i W . h0]e ’ thevefort '' the date assigned by Sir 
R. G. BJiandarkar seems to best indicate the historical 

P SffE « W fi hi ° h P5 ’ ini Playad ^ Part Panini wt 
P haps tour or bve generations before the Buddha or 

him wifi' w , Story ° f the Ka thSsarits5gara connecting 

v2Ze\ottv maSt u r0Barded aS a «■»* a "d tht 

lete.ence to the Yavana-lipi must be regarded as reference 
to an ancient pre-Alexandrian Persian script, not the Greek 
script as Professor Weber would have. 

KatySan d a ate The P S ni 5 i8 ^ -"ft# that of 
fvatyayana. The kutyayana clan seems to have been of 

84 , 1 Ur ' K ’ V - Lakshmana Rao in Ind. Ant, Vo). 50(1921), pp , 83 _ 
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some note in the ago of the Aranyakas and Upanishads, A 
Katyayarii was one of the wives of Yagnavalkya and a 
KStySyani-putra figures as one of the teachers given 
in the Brhad&ranyakopanishad. A Jafcukarna Katya- 
yamputra figures in the tfmikhdyana Ar any aka, There is a 
Srautasutra in the name of Katyayana for the Sukla Yajur- 
vgda, corresponding to which a Sulvasutra also is available. 
The Pratis'akhya Sutra of the Vajasaoeya Sar/ihita as well 
as the Sarvanukramani on the Rg-veda has been attributed 

to Katyayana. Above all, in Katyayana’s name there is a 
vlrtika on Panini 

Now, was Katyayana the grammarian the same as the 
author of the Prat&akhyas ? or of the Anukranaanika? We 
cannot say. All that we can say is that they were products 
of the same age and spirit. Whether they were written by 
the same or different members of the Katyayana clan it is 
not possible to ascertain. 

So far as Katyayana the grammarian’s relation with 
Panini is concerned, there are two schools of opinion. 
According to the. Kathasaritsagara. Katyayana wag a 
co-student with Panini and V yadi and studied the gram- 
matical system of Indra under a teacher named Upavarsha 
in the Pataliputra court. If this were a fact we must 
consider that Katyayana was, as Max-Miller takes it, con¬ 
temporary with Panini and both were subsequent to the 
foundation of Pataliputra in the 5th century. But we 
have already seen that Panini lived much earlier. 
Further, it is acknowledged by most scholars, on the basis 
of interna] evidences, that Katyayana was separated from 
Panini by a chronological gap though there is no unani¬ 
mity as to the duration of this gap. Prof: Kiel horn shows 
how Katayayana 1 differs from Panini in the explanation 
of several words and how he refers to other scholars and 
vartikakaras (like Vsjpy&yana, Vyadi and Paushkarasadi) 
who had preceded him 1 and criticised Panini just as his work 
in turn was explained, amended and criticised by the Bbarad- 
vaja, Saunaka and other writers in prose and verse, who 

1 Inch Ant. Vol/16., p 103 ff. 
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were either, individuals or members of schools, down to the 
time of Patanjali, Mr. K, P. Jayasval * draws attention to 
Katyayami’s note on the (2-1-60). He re¬ 

gards the term as appositional to JOT^r and concludes 
from it that Katyayana mast have lived between the 
rise of the Parisians about B. 0. 248 and the time of 
Patahjali about B. C. 180; that he did not understand the 
real significance of the term Parthiva and so interpreted 
•Sakrparthivas as Sakabhojins or eaters of vegetables. The 
use of the terra Devanarn-pi'iya (6-3-21) in a good sense, 
he points out, is another evidence of Katyayana's lateness 
as compared with Panini. 

These arguments seem to be convincing. The only 
objections to them seem to be that Katyayana was ignorant 
of the Buddhistic meaning of Nirvana in spite of his com¬ 
menting upon that word, and that he was the author of 
several Sutras, indicating thus his existence in pre-Buddhistic 
times, But it is possible to argue against these objections 
that Katyayana deliberately ignored the Buddhistic meaning 
and that the author or authors of the PratiSakhyas and 
Anukramanis were different from the grammarian. It seems 
plausible therefore to hold that Katyayana the grammarian 
was not contemporary with Panini but on the other hand 
lived about a century or two later. 

Concluding, then, that Parrini was pre-Buddhistic, we 
may now pass on to consider the chronology of the Nirukta. 
The Nirukta of Yaska alone is now available; but it is 
well-known that it was only one of the works of the 
type, perhaps the best and latest of them. Further, the 
Nirukta only dealt with the etymology of the Vedic words. 
The words themselves were dealt with in other special 
treatises called Nighantus. The Niruktas thus pro-supposed 
the Nighantus; and the development of the two types must 
have occupied centuries ; and as it is natural to 
suppose that the classification of words was accompanied 
by a knowledges of their derivation, we may be sure 
that they progressed in parallel lines. Now, the question 

1 Ind„ Ant t YoL £8, p. 138 F* 
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is whether YSska' who wrote his Nirukta on a Nighanfu 
Samiimnaya, as he calls it, of 1765 Vgdfo words, was 
the author, of both or of the former alone. With 
regard to this question, opinion is divided. Indige¬ 
nous commentators like Saya 9 a, Madhusudana and Svimi 
Dayinanda have held that Yaska wrote both; and some 
modern scholars* also hold this view. But, on the contrary, 
the generality* of modern critics from Max Muller and Roth 
onward have brushed aside the theory of identical author¬ 
ship., The latter view is evidently supported by the evidences 
from Yaska himself, As regards the author of the particular 
Nigharitu on which Yaska wrote his commentary, it is held 
by sotne that it was a single work, and by others that it 
was the work of several*. The Mahabharata* mentions 
a feyapa as the author of the Nighaidu in these 
verses 

t€if ft wrnf **?* mil wm i 
nl ftgsi# |{ 
vJMfcrti wifrr t*r mb t 
mi% qpmft m vntff m brnfot 11 

Kas'yapa* is a common patronymic occurring in the 
fiatapatha Brahmans, the Taittirlya Aranyaka and the 
Brhadaranyakopanishad ; and the author of this Nighantu 
belongs therefore to this age. 

The date of Yaska has naturally been the subject of great 
discussion! There are some general considerations bearing 
on it. In the first place the language of the Nirukta 

1 For example, Mr. Chamupatl in ind. Hist, Quarterly, Vo!. III., 
1927, p. 610 If. 

a Several Indian scholars have endorsed this view, e.g,, Samasram- 
in in the Bibliotheca Edition of YSska, R. D, Karermrkar in Proc, 
Trans. First Orient. Conf., Poona, pp; 62-67 y Siddhesfawar Varma in 
the same, pp. 75-76. 

a Mr. Karmarkar. See the note above. 

4 As Mr. S. Varma points out in the Proceeding® of the Poona 
Oriental Conference, it is difficult to give details about KSsyapa’s per¬ 
sonality, but it is dear that Yaska was not the author of the Nigha^u, 
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Is more archaic than that of any other non-Vedic literature. 
Secondly, Yaska himself mentions seventeen predecessors of 
his, representing different schools of interpretation. Thirdly, 
Yaska was acquainted with all the Samhitas, the important 
Brahmanas, the Pratteakhyas and a few Upanishads. 
Fourthly, there were already people in Yaska’s time, whoso 
rationalism revolted against the theory of Vedic revelation 
and sanctity and held it in contempt. 

The logical inference from these consideratione is that, 
while the Nirukta was early in date, it was not very early. 
The language shows antiquity; but the long succession 
of previous teachers,, the acquaintance with the later 
Vedic literature and the reference to rebellious rationalism 
would seem to indicate that a date earlier than the 
close of the Vedic literature cannot be conceded. 
*• Certain it is,” says Dr. Winternitz 1 , “ that Y aska, had 
many predecessors, and that his work, though certainly 
very old and the oldest existing Veda-exegetie work, can 
nevertheless only be regarded as the last, perhaps also the 
most perfect, production of the literature of the Vedahga 
Nirukta.” 

The general result of these'considerations is that 
Yaska roust be regarded as the product of the very age 
which produced Panini. What the latter did for.Vyakarana 
at the fag-end of the Vedic period, the former did for 
Nirukta. Both were children of the same spirit, wedded to 
the same principle of scientific pursuits for the sake of the 
V'gdas, Both were pre-Buddhistic. 

Naturally the question here arises aa to which of these 
was earlier. With regard to this, opinion ia divided. The 
majority* of scholars seem to be agreed that Yaska was 

1 Hist. Ind. Liter, I. p. 288, 

a For example, Gold'stucker in his • Panini and his place in Sansli, 
Lite.’; Dr, S. K, Belvalkar in hia ' Systems of Sanskrit Grammar/ 
Poona, 1013; Lakshman Sarup in “The Nigbaitfu and the) Nirukta, the 
oldest Indian Treatise on the Etymology,. Pfotlosojdiy mi Semantics/’ 
0xttrd, 1020 ; P. B. Gum in Bhaadarha* Commemoration Volume, 
I8 : & 




earlier on these grounds. First, Panini uses the expression 
Yaskudibhyo gotre. Secondly, he uses the term Upasarga 
(prefix or preposition),in many of his Sutras without defining 
it and therefore pre-supposing it, while Yaska deals with it 
as if he is dealing with new things. But on the other hand, 
it is argued** that Panini quotes only from two Brahmatias 
while Yaska quotes from more; % that the respect of the 
former for the Brahmanas .and 'Niga rafts was apparently 
considerably less than that of the latter* that the former in 
fact did not perhaps concede the v'Sdatvp of the Brab manas ; 
that the Atbarva-vcda was not regarded evidently'•as one 
of the Vedas by Panini while even its- Brahniapa, the 
Gopatha, reputedly a late one, is quoted by Yaska ; that 
Panini'did not know the Upanishads. while Yaska quotes 
from a certain Upanisbad-mantra ; and that Panini does 
not refer to VarshySyanf who is quoted by Yaska. It is 
also pointed out that Yaska’s statement.at one place about 
the uselessness of the study of the Vyakarajna without the 
study of the Nmxkta was perhaps a hit at Bapini. Finally, 
it is argued, Panini refers to all kinds of literature in his 
time, but does not mention the Mrukia, 

The attempts at defining the comparative chronology 
of Yaska and Panini fail to carry conviction in favour of 
either view. Every one of the arguments on both sides is 
based cn conjecture in interpretations or the absence of 
express references. Both the criteria are extremely 
dangerous when applied to V ©die literature. It is sufficient 
] for the historian to note that both were children of the same 
spirit and of the same age. Yaska, like Fipini, can be 
I roughly placed about B. C. 700, as it is done by Mr. Belvalkar. 

There is a general tendency to bring him down by about 
{ two centuries; but it seems to err on the side of lateness. 
In the passage* | 

we find Yaska making a distinction between the 

1 Mr. K. G. Subrahmanyam in the * Madras Journal of Oriental 
Research,’ April 1927, pp. 188-190. 

* See lad. Ant, Vo!. 45 (1916), p. 176 for Dr. Gu'ns’s criticism 
of Dir, Roth in regard to this passage, ; .j 
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KSmWjas aod the Aryans. Yaska belonged to the age of 
fc? te expansion of the Aryans like the compilers of later Vedic 
literature, 

We may now paas on to the Veda-lakshana which 
includes the Chhandas, the Siksha, the Pratisfskhyas, and 
the Anukramanikas. The Stesha in its turn include the 
Padapatha, the Kraraapatha, the Jatapatha and the Ghana- 
patha. The literature of the Veda-lakshana was thus 
very extensive and variegated. The enumeration and 
analyses of these are donHa the chapter on the develop¬ 
ment of learning and science. We are concerned now only 
with their place in Vedic chronology. 

The great point to be noticed in regard to the relative 
chronology of these is the fact that their authors have always 
been traditionally believed to ho the sages connected 
with the other Sutras we have studied. For example, the 
Siksha is connected with the nine sages Bharadvaja, 
Vyasa, §ambhu, Paniai, Kohali, Bodhayana, Vasishtha, 
Valmiki and Harita. The Pratteakbyas are similarly 
connected with Katyayana, Aaunaka and others. In the 
very face of things it is clear that the different types of the 
Lakshana literature rose in the same times and under the 
same inspirations as the rituals, grammars and lexicons. 
Indeed, the accentuation, the pronunciation* the metre, the 
syntax, the gestures and tones, the method of chanting and 
numerous other techniques pro-suppose their growth from 
even earlier times than the details of the rituals. And, as 
Dr. Belvalkar 3, points out, the all-devouring time has made 
havoc with a large portion of this technical literature : “ Vast 
as is the mass of the extant literature that falls under the 
denomination of the Veda, that which is lost is still vaster. 
Great and pains-taking as have been the efforts of the 
authors of the Padapatha, the Pratfe'Skhyas, the Brahmanas 
and the several Vedaugas—not to speak of professod 
exegetics like Yaska and Sayana—the efforts, the works and 
authors, which they pre-suppose and actually mention by 

1 Presidential Address, Vedic Section, Second Oriental Conference 
X832, Calcutta, 
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name and of which unhappily no vestiges,, have' been 
preserved to us are at least thrice as great and voluminous .• 
And while wo are justly proud of this priceless ancient 
heritage and deeply grateful to those to whom we owe its 
preservation, we cannot help giving out at times a sign of 
regret at the thought as to how much more rich and fruitful 
and world inspiring would have been the influence and 
achievement of that same Veda if it had been preserved to 
this day along with all its varied paraphernalia of ancillary 
texts, glosses, manuals and what not, compiled as they have 
been with differing motives and from different points of 
view,” Taking the Padapatha, for example, there are 
portions of Sarnhitas with no Padapathas now available. 
The Anukr&manis, again, prescribe specific mantras to 
specific rituals. The connection between these is not clear 
and pre-supposes a long-forgotten tradition. 


There has been a general tendency in the past to ignore 
these facts and to bring the exegetic literature to a ridi- 
culously late period. A fine example of the misleading 
pedantry which has been displayed on the question is 
a (forded by t b,e contro versy about the nasal sound ranga 
which figures in the PiTpinlya^iksha, in the verse 

w «rtafj(¥F ^ (m) i 

mi spr H 


u Just as the women of Saurashfra address with the 
word Wl% just so one ought know the ranya" Weber* 
corrected die word 3Hif in the first line into and believed 
it was the adoption of a Greek word and that the 
Saumhtra women of old used to greet one another with the 
Greek word ; and that the manner in which they 
uttered the final letter, of |this Greek word was prescribed 
by the Sikeba to be the right way of pronouncing the ramja 
sotmd of the Vedas. 

Prof. Kielhora showed, the hollowness of this. Ho 
pointed out there was no necessity to change m into %•*, 


l Ipd, Stud,, Vol, IV., p. m and IX, p. 880. 
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“ Veers ago,” he says, rt when conversing wiiuA native 
friend of mine who was to have been a reciter of the 
V5da, I asked for the explanation of the above verse, and 
what 1 learnt from him was that the ranga ought to be 
pronounced like the final sound of the word ep*# when shouted 
by dairy women in the street. Had I had any doubt as to 
the correctness of this explanation it would have been 
removed by the following passage from the commentary in 
the 8arvasammatas'iksha which 1 subsequently received 
from Maisurgrorr ^fr wr $ft 

vm qrrt rifrmt i 

^ II See Rigveda VIIT, 77, 37’ 

Prof. Weber* stuck to his gun in a reply to Kielhorn 
and reiterated the debt of the Saurashtra women to the 
Greeks for addressing each other. “ For the adoption 
Of such a Greek phrase I call to account the predominance 
of Greek influence in Saurashtra lasting for some centuries, 
as 1 had pointed to the possibility of some such contingency 
already the very first time when I touched upon the subject 
(Ind, Stud., Vol. IV., p. 269, note), .Now there is certainly 
nothing so uncommonly strange in the adoption of foreign 
greeting formulas. We Germans, for instance, use con¬ 
stantly, when parting, the French formula adieu , changed 

to adje, adies* ade ..And French influence has not been 

predominating in Germany for so long a period as the 
Greek, in all probability, has done in India.” Prof.* Weber 
goes on to suggest that the declamation was probably 
employed by the Saurashtra women during the lasya style of 
dancing for which they were famous and not to their 
shouting the word as dairy women in the street. They 
were never known to be dairy women, but they were well- 
known for the lasya. Kielhorn’s criticism, moreover, did not 
touch the reading arum. The expression abhibhushttt'e 
moreover could refer only to a greeting ; and as neither Wd 
nor fflfc had any sense, was more probable; and this was 
adapted from Greek. 


1 Jnd Ant* V,’ pp SrU3— 00. 
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The wlvi^oontroversy , it seems to me, was due to that 
obsesi6n which always troubled Weber’s mind, namely, 
the feeling that for anything and everything in India we 
have to go to Greek influence! it is a pretty idea that the 
Saurashtra women learnt a style of dancing from the Greeks 
and that the author of the Pammya sdksha was later than 
Greek times- It is far too imaginative and speculative to 
carry conviction. 

The same charge, though not to the same extent, seems 
to be justified in the controversy about the relative times 
of the. Siksha and Prati^khyas. According to one school* 
the Sikshas were older; because they are simpler in con ¬ 
struction, more homely in illustrations and less strict or 
concise in terminology than the Pratisfafehyas. Indeed'the 
view is held by them that the elaborate grammatical schools 
of the Pratitfakhyas were developed out of those of the 
former. On the other harid, the other school has maintained'' 
that the lateness of the Sikshas is clear from several 
evidences. Such an important work as Vyasasdksha is only 
a metrical version of the Taittirlyapratisfakhy a. fiaunaka 
and other authors of the PrStisfkhayas, again; are quoted in 
the Y'aguavalkya or KStyayana-s'iksha. The Sarvasamniata. 
and other Sikshas again cite the Pratis^akhyas and claim to 
be superior in authority as lions are to deer. The Sikshas are 
high-sounding and ancient in names, but ‘ modern compila¬ 
tions, as a rule, edited with very little skill’ The contents 
of the Sikshas, again, are more minute and more detailed. 
The denotation of the Svaras by the hands and fingers is 
more exact. The 'Vrttm and Svaf&s are better classified, 
The simplicity of the Sikshas is due to the desire of their 
authors to teach the uninitiated, not to greater antiquity. 

As usual, both these schools have lost the truth in 
their wranglings, It would be equally false to say that 
the Sikshas were later or earlier than the Pratis’akhyas. 


1 Prof. Hang and Dr. Burnell belong to this school. See the 
former’s 5 Essay on the Nature and Value of Accents in the Veda’ and 
he latter's‘Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians’. Prof. Kielhorn 
takes the other view. See Xnd. Ant. Vol. V, p, 142. 
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Roth were inspired by the same circumstances. Roth were 
composed by the same types of intellects and the same 1 
types of students and specialists, It was jnot possible for 
the one to be earlier or later than the other, though 
individual works in one might be so when compared with 
individual works of the other. The ingenuity, the erudition, 
tbe earnestness, that has been expended on the question 
of comparative chronology of these two types of exegejde 
literature is indeed marvellous; but it has failed to clarify 
the situation or add to knowledge. As the output of strenuous 
intellectuals, the discussion is of value ; but as profitable 
knowledge it has broken down under the weight of its own 
wrangles and cobwebs. The general notion of the objects 
and subjects of the Laksbana literature is sufficient to show 

that it was completely pre-Yaska and pro-Buddhistic, On 

intrinsic grounds it could not be brought down to times 
•when the Vedas became secondary in importance or in¬ 
fluence in the country. It may not be that all the Rshis 
traditionally associated with the Laksbana literature can 
be put into relation with the Rshis mentioned in the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas; but it is wrong, as Dr. Belval- 
kar 1 says, “ to believe that the entire Rshi list has been 
merely the unhiatorical and unscrupulous* fabrication of a 
crafty priesthood.” 

We now come to the Vedahga Jyotisba, the object of 
which was to fix the days and hours of sacrifices. Many 
scholars, however, are sceptical as to its value for the 
deduction of Vedie chronology. Keith 2 , for example, points 
out that no work on astronomy is referred to in the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas and that the Vedanga Jyotisha, which 
claims to represent the astronomical science of the Veda, is, 
though unknown in date, undoubtedly late in form and 
contents, and therefore useless for purposes of chronological 
inference. 

J Proc. Trans,, 2nd Orient. Con., Calcutta, 1922, VSdic Section, 
p. 6. 

* Camb. Hist., Vol. I, p. 148. Also pp. 111-2 where Dr. Giles 
gives the same view* 

It 
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It has been held, on the other hand, that, though the 
form of the work indicates an age later than that of the 
early Sutras, the contents can by rio means bo regarded as 
late. There can be no doubt of the antiquity of the 
references in the Jyotisha to the lunar zodiac, that is, the 
position of the moon in the twenty-seven Nakshatras, the 
phenomena of the new and, full moon in this circle, the idea 
of the lunar months based on the twelve full moons, the 
extension of the names of these divisions to the solar year, 
the position of the sun and moon at the solstices, the ad¬ 
justment between the lunar and the solar years, and the 
division of the day into thirty muhurtams . It should be 
further remembered that, though we have got only one work 
on Jyotisha, it was not the only one in existence in those 
days. Cole brook e 1 pointed out long ago that there were 
Jyot-ishas for each Veda, though these have perished. The 
references in the Samhitas and Brahmanas of the different 
Vedas to astronomical phenomena in an incidental manner 
seem to support this theory of an once extensive literature 
on the subject The various systems of calendar pre-suppose 
a very long period of development. The celestial phenomena 
referred to indicate observation for ages. The conjunctions 
of the planets with stars, the position of the latter in 
relation to the horizon, and the large number of legends in 
connection with stars, individualistic and collective, indicate 
the growth of a science for a period extending over centuries. 
The reference in the Jyotisha to the position of the sun in 
the solstices and equinoxes is more exact than in the 
Brahmanas and later Vedas, but indicates the same age, 
more or less, in the main contents. 

The Jyotisha refers to the calendrical cycle of five years 
with the first year beginning 2 “ with the month the prati- 
pad of the amenta month Magha, which corresponds more 
or less to the winter solstice; the third and fifth years have 
thirteen synodic months each ; the other three consist of 

1 Maxmtiller’s Hist. Sans. Liter., Allahabad Edn., p. 110* 

3 B. V. Kameswara Ayyar in the journal of the Mythic Society for 
1921 , pp. 275*6. See also Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 423. 
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twelve synodic months. The intercalation works out at 354 

days for the lunar and 366 days for the sidereal year.The 

last day of the cycle ended with the a in a vasya of Paush a when 
the sun and moon were together at. the aster ism Sraushtha 
(sic). This was more or less near the winter solstice. The next 
cycle began with Msgha Sukla pratipad. The first month 
of the cycle was MSgha (amanta) and the first season was 
that of Sisdra.” Three months after the sun’s beginning its 
northern course came the vernal vishu (equinox). The 
summer solstice, the autumnal equinox, and the seasons, 
lunar and solar, are also traced. “ The soMicial colure cut 
the winter at the Sravishta and the summer solstice at the 
middle of Xsfusha segment. This position, according to 
Coiebrooke and Da via,indicated the fourteenth century before 
Christ. Max-muller had it recalculated by Archdeacon 
Pratt, who arrived at 1181 B.C.” But Pratt, points out 
Kameswara Ayyar, was inaccurate by one degree in his 
assumption of the first point of the ecliptic in Revati and / 
this difference w would indicate the middle of the thirteenth 
century B. C. for the epoch of Vedahga Jyotiaha.” 

Having endeavoured to ascertain the Sutraic age., we 
shall now pass on to the Upanishadic literature and see 
what light is thrown by the latter on chronology. There is 
a school which holds that the Upanishads were, as a whole, 
prior to the Sutras. That is obviously a mistake; for, we 
have already seen that portions of Sutraic literature indicate 
antiquity which cannot be reconciled with this view. There 
iu no doubt that the earlier of the great Upanishads belong 
to the age of the Brahma 9 as and the later to the two or 
three centuries which immediately followed. Some of the 
Upanishads were contemporary with the Sutras, some with 
the Brahmanas. The latter represent the parallel influence 
of philosophy and ritualism, the former a more advanced 
stage of the triumph of philosophy over ritualism. The 
latest of the major Upanishads may be brought under these 
I circumstances to the slightly pre-Pamniyan date of about 
''B.C. 750, the earlier of course going back by centuries to 
the Brahmanas themselves. There is a school of writers 





vvbo place the Upanishada as a whole ia a later period than 
the Brahtnanas as a reaction against them ; but this view 
is clearly untenable. There can hardly be any doubt that 
in every period of Vedic religion, philosophy, ritualism, and 
faith went hand in hand, though, emphasis was laid on 
different aspects in different times ; and some of the earliest 
Upanishads, were composed at the very age of the Brahmanas. 
The kings and sages who figure in the Upanishads, more¬ 
over, the geographical environment, and the pre-Buddhistic 
character of the Upanishadic doctrines indicate that the 
lowest limit for the major Vedic Upanishads can hardly be 
brought further down than 750 B.C. As regards the 
upper limit, it is inipossible to fix it for the reasons already 
given. It is enough to say that it was coincident with the 
later period of the de velopment of the Brah man as, 

Passingon to the Brahmanas, we may note at the outset 
that there is a school who deny that these were later than 
the Mantras and who condemn the theory of evolution. 
They assert that the Rg-vedic hymns pite-suppose the 
elaborate rituals, speculative ideas, and mystic meanings 
figuring in the Brahma pas. They believe that the Mvids 1 
(short sentences giving the names of the deities with their 
epithets and feats) were older than several of the hymns. 
They also believe that the same was the case with the 
Nigadas 2 (formulas to be uttered in a low voice). The 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, in other words, co-existed ac¬ 
cording to this school, and the theory that the Rg-veda was 
composed in Brahmavarta when the Aryan community 
scarcely advanced beyond the country of the Sarasvati and 
that it was collected and arranged lafcor in the upper 
portion of the Duab when Brahmanism assumed its final 
form in social and religious matters and institutions is 
wholly untenable. 

1 See Vedic Index, Vot I, p. 452 for contrary view. 

3 See MaxmiUler'a Hist. Sans. Liter., p. 214» Also Winternitz* 
Hist. Xnd. Liter., Vol. I, p. 183, footnote 1. The VSdic Index ignores 
the word* 
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But this view can hardly be accepted by the modern 
historian. It is a view based on the divine revelation and 
eternality 6 f the Vedas. It is a purely religious conception 
and cannot satisfy modern rationalism or belief in evolution. 
And none can deny that, if the human element in the 
composition of the Vedas is granted, the later Vedic 
literature indicates the period of the Aryan expansion over 
Hind ustban and the land south of the Vindhyas. 

* What is the date of the BrShm anas then*? In discussing 
this question some salient and fundamental facts have to be 
remembered. The Brahmanas form a hug© and extensive 
literature. They include the speculations of scores of Vedic 
schools, sub-schools and individuals. They belong *to a 
large geographical'area and to a wide range of time. They 
indicate not only the* rise of differences among a large 
number of Ohara nas or schools, orthodox and schismatic, but 
show how the same Veda, Sakha and Oharana 1 came in 
course of time to comprise different schools. Professor Max- 
miilier, for example, points out how, under Yagitavalkya, the 
Vajasaneyi * revolt ’ against the Taittiriyas took place and 
became a separate school with separate Samhitas and 
Brahmanas, They again exist in corporate forms, indicating 
a previous period of individual works, many portions of 
which must have been lost in the course of collective 
editions. Talking of the Satapatha Brahmana, for example, 
Max-Miiller 8 observes that, though it bears the name of 
Yagwalkya, “its component parts, like the component 
parte of the other Brahmanas, must have boon growing up 
during a long period of time in different localities before 
they were collected." The BrShmanas must therefore havo 
been composed during many centuries. 

The majority of scholars have taken the tentative views 
of Prof.. fyfax-Mullei as axioms and placed the BrShmanas in 
the period ranging from about 800 B. C. to 600 B. C. Hang 


1 See MaxmuUcr’s Hist. Sans. Liter., p. 65 ff. 
misses this important word 

9 Hist. Sans. Liter., p. 184*5. 


The VSdic Inde/ 
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and Dutt placed them between 1400 and 1000. Harapraaada 
Sastri, following Titak, assigned it to from 2500 to 1000 
R C. Prof. Jacobi also would assign the Bmhmaxias to the 
third millennium B. C. 

A large part of the arguments for assigning the earlier 
of the dates given above to this period of Vedic literature 
centres round the astronomical idata found scattered here and 
there in it. Keith 1 objects to the utilisation of these data on 
three grounds. He believes that there is no distinct evidence 
in the VSdio references to astronomical phenomena of the 
sun’s relation to the Nakshatras upon which most of the 
arguments of Jacobi and others depend. Secondly, be says, 
the notice regarding the Krttikas and other stars cannot be 
taken seriously in a work which shows little scientific 
observation ! Thirdly, the Nakshatra system, ho believes, was 
.probably borrowed by the Indiana ready-made and Kfttika 
was placed first in the list for some reason which we-cannot 
conjecture. In spite of this difficulty In conjecturing, he 
conjectures one, namely, that the system was probably 
borrowed from Babylonia ! 2 On all these grounds, he ignores 
the astronomical data and, following the earlier views of 
Max-Muller, which the latter himself repudiated , assigns the 
growth of this later literature, as we have already seen, to 
between 800 and 600 B. C. 

These views are hardly justifiable. Scepticism in 
the face of enormous mass of evidences can hardly be just in 
historical criticism. The references to the Krttikas and 
other phenomena are so specific and numerous that they 
cannot be thrown aside in such a summary fashion. While 
it cannot be denied that the observations rmide in those 


days were much less scientific and much more empirical 
than in later days, we cannot assert on this ground that 
there was no astronomical science. The references are too 
numerous and detailed to justify wholesale rejection. 
Further, the period assigned by Keith and Macdoneli both 

J. Camb, His., p. 148. Also VSdic Inde*, Vol. I, 4fS0*4< 

I Whitney also. See Bnvyolo* XI ed»., Article oa Zodiac 


■ 
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relatively and absolutely is historically, we have Been, 
inadequate and improbable. Then, again, it is curious that, 
while Keith recognises the difficulty of conjecture in 
regard to the origin and growth of the Nakshatra and the 
allied lore, ho gratuitously and inconsistently presumes 
and.suggests a Babylonian origin, even though he acknow¬ 
ledges that there is no definite mention of it in the Baby¬ 
lonian records. To attribute the origin of a system to an 
area where there is no evidence of its existence, is a sug¬ 
gestion which cannot' be taken seriously. Further, the 
recent discoveries ih Sindh and elsewhere prove distinctly 
that , all such notions of Indian lateness and borrowing 
cannot bo lightly presumed as it has been generally done. 

What are the astronomical data, then, upon which the. 
earlier dates have been arrived at by Jacobi and others*? 
One very prominent point is the fact that the Krttikas were 
coneiderqd to be the first of the FfakshatrasA this custom 
is dung to even now for sacrificial purposes. Further, 
the Krttikas are deferred to as not moving from the 
eastern quarter. Wha t does this mean ? All scholars are 
agreed that it was the constellation at which the equinox 
took place, that is, the constellation where the sun was at 
the commencement of the year?. A proof of this interpre¬ 
tation is believed to be found in the term agrahayuna applied 
to Mrgasflrsha, the nex t star. This term can be best explained 
hy the supposition that it meant the commencement of the 
year 11 . The . word KrtUka means to cut; and this can be 

1 The Aitaraya' IMhthaga, MaitrSyaniya Samhita and Kl$haka 

418 for the lists given from the 


See VMIc Index, Vol. I, 


Samhita, 
different authorities. 

* This is the acknowledged interpretation. Even Weber is for it. 
But Keith, Thihaat (I mi Antq. XXtV, 95 fT, Olclenberg (Vedic Index, 

I, p 421, footnote 119) and Whitney (Oriental and Linguistic Essays, 

II, 388) axe sceptical about it Mr. Kameswara Ayyar doubts the 
existence of the theories of solstices and equinoxes in this period in a 
definite form. See Proc. Trans., 1st Oriental Conference, Poona, 
p. i—vi«, 

a There are many stories with the sun in Mfgasir&ba during 
See Orion, Chapter V—ATI, 


equinox., 


m®iillfl 




best explained by its situation at one of the two points where 
the equator and the ecleptic cut each other* If Krttika 
were at this point, the thirteenth star from it would be on 
the other point of the cut; and we find that Visfakha, the 
thirteenth from Krttika, exactly means bisecting as Bentley 
points out 1 * 3 . For the same reason, the Nakahatras from Kf t- 
tika to Vitfakha were known as Deva Nakshatras, and those 
from Anusha to Bharani as Y ama Nakshatras, Now when 
did Krttika occupy the equinoxial collure ? Bentley put it at 
1426 B.C, Tilak 8 , however, would place this in 2350 
BO. as he believes that, from 2350 B.C. onward, the 
sun’s stay in the Krttika began. On the same data in 
other words he would 1 go about nine centuries earlier than 
Bentley. 

Another point to be noted is that certain passages of 
the Vedas refer to Mrgashraha as the commencement of the 
cycle qf the Nakshatras. This would mean that the Vedic 
sages were aware of a period when the sun was in the 
Mrgas'iras in the vernal equinox. This is the reason why 
he points out that the first fortnight of the manes is gene- 
rally made to begin with this Nakshatra. Allowing for 
sufficient time on the same principles of precession, Tilak 
assigns the passages referring to this situation to thousands 
of years before 2350 B.C. 

Then, again, there are passages in the Brahmanas 
which indicate the commencement of the year from the 
winter solstices. The Kaus'Itaki Brahmana, for example, 
says that the winter solstice began in the new moon of the 
month of Magha,, According to Hang, Jones and Pratt, 
this took place only between 1381 and 1181 B.C. But 
M t*. Kamesvara Ayyar s points out on the basis of the seasons 
referred to in the Brahmanas and the Vedaaga-Jyotisha, 
that “ the sun turned northwards on Phalguna &ukla- 


1 See Max»lVIuller*$ * Rig Veda/ Vol. V, Preface xiii, 

a Orion, 40 ff. Biihler is disposed to support earlier dates. See 
Iiid, Antq. Vol. XXIII, p. 238 ff. 

3 Trans. PrOc, 1st Oriental. Confce, Poona, 1919, p. viii, 
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pratipach that it is earlier by one lunar month than the 
’Magha Sukla-pratipad which coincides with the winter 
solstice according to theVodanga Tyotisha, that therefore 
the Brahmanas point to - the coincidence of the summer 
solstice in the Nakshatra Maghas,*which corresponds to the 
vernal equinox in the Krtcikas, .that this would tally with 
the date derived from the Kjttikas in the zodiac of the 
Bra bin ana period, and that: the evidence of-both these sets 
of astronomical' data Would give, for the Brabmaima a 
date whichhnay be approximately fixed between 2000 and 
2300 B,C.” . : ; 

-We may now pass on to the date of the A tharva-veda. 

It has been already shown that this Vgda, was synchronous 

with the Rg-veda in some portions, .post-Rg- vedlc in other 

portions, and gives, a due to the Aryan*expansion ia the 

major portion of North India. The latest* portions have' 

been assigned by a number of scholars to tho'Bixth century 

B.O. While "there-is no doubt-that, the Afharva-v«da, in' 

its latest parts, indicates - an advanced .literary period 

and' character, it is v|ty doubtful whether the lower 

'lifriit need be taken so far down. - A t.-the time of the rise 

of Buddhism, it was already a Sarahita i and it might have 

been centuries earlier. On the whole* the hymns in their 

preserit form may-be said to have been put together 

about 1000 B.C., .at the., latest, always remembering that, 

asva source of history, it contains; elements'belonging to 

the age of the Eg -veda aiid the. other Vedas, BrahmarMie, 

and tlpanisfaads. * 

. - 

The consideration of the date of the A'tharva-vgda 
naturally takes us to that of the Sama and Yajur Vedas. 
None denies that these belong to the age subsequent to those,, 
of the Rg-veda and the earliest layer of the Atharva- 
veda, on the one hand, and prior to the latest layer of the 
Atharva-vsda on the other. It has also been shown that they 
are contemporaneous with the Brahmauas, the earlier 
IJpanishads and the earliest of the Sutras. All these facts 
would seem to indicate that the Samhitas of these two 
Vedas must have obtained their present forms in the main 
in the millennium which preceded 1000 B.O, 

U 





The age of the later Samhitas, Brahma naa, Aranyakas 
and Upanishads has been already pointed out to b© the age 
when the events narrated in the original kernels of the 
epics took place. Taking the Mahabharata, for example, 
it is true that it was a work of slow growth and that it 
reached a finality of form only after the Christian era. 
But none denies that the original nucleus which, accord¬ 
ing to Weber, probably consisted of only 8800 sdokas, 
went back many centuries. Macdonell would assign this 
original to the fifth century B.C., and Jacobi to two or 
three centuries earlier. But even these dates, it should be 
remembered, refer only to the literary form of the epic. The 
events narrated . in it were many centuries earlier. As has 
been already said, the nations figuring in the Mahabharata 
refer to the Aryan settlers of the West Aryavarta* in the 
main. 

A clue to the general date of this settlement and rivalry 
is obtained from the data available in the poem. These 
data can be divided into two classes, political and as¬ 
tronomical. The political background is reflected in the 
later Puranas which, though late in date, are based on 
'earlier traditions . According to the Vishnupurana there 
\ elapsed 1015 years from the death of Parlkshit, who was 
i crowned by the Pandavas on the eve of their departure 
ifrbm this world, to Mahapadrna Nanda; according to the 
j'Matsya, 1050 years; and according to the Bhagavata, 
I 1.1 J5: years for the same period. Prof. M. Raugacharya* 
j took the Matsyapurana version as the most likely, and 
calculated that, as the Nandas ruled for about 100 years 
and as Chandragupta Maury a came to the throne about 
315 B,C m the Bhirata war must have been fought at about 
1050+100 -h315 or the middle of the 15th century B.O. Prof. 
Rangaeharya sees a corroboration for this in another 

1 The actual position of the contending parties is discussed in 
Chapter IV below. See Barnett’s Antiquities, p. II for a good sum¬ 
mary. 

2 Ind, Review for October 1900. 
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historical argument, namely, that there were 47 kings in 
Magadha from before the Bharata war during this period. 

“ Ci these kings about nine or ten happen to have reigned 
before the Mahabharata war. If we make a somewhat 
liberal allowance for this fact and take into account the 100 
years of the reign of the Nandas before 315 BX\ we' 
may arrive approximately at the middle of the 15th century i 

RP" f 


Mr. Jayaswal* has expressed himself to the same effect 
He points out, on the basis of the Pauranic evidences, that 
the Kaliyuga began on the day of Krshna’s death—that 
Yudhishthira’s departure and Parikshit’s coronation took 
> place immediately after; that Nanda’s coronation took place 
jin B.C. 409; that, as 1015 years elapsed between it and the 
Mahabharata war, the latter must have taken place in 
1424 B.C.; and that as Yudhishthira ruled (Mausalaparva, 
c?h, 1, verse 1) for 36 years before his retirement, which co- 
\ incided with Kpshna’a death, Parikshit’s coronation and the 
/advent of Kali, the Kaliyuga should have begun at BL 


j 1388. 

\ 

Mr. Pargiter, arguing on the same data, arrives at 961 
B.C. He takes 15 years as the average for the 37 kings and, 
by adding 37 X 15 to 325 B.C., which he accepts as the date 
of Chiindragupta’s accession, he concludes that the war 
piust have taken place in the 10th century B.O,; that it 
/marked the beginning of the present age (Kaliyuga) •* about 
'1100 B.C.” Prof, Kapson is for 1000 B.C. 

\ 

Mr. Velandai Gopala Aiyar worked out a case from the 
same data for B.C. 1194, which he further equated to 17 
yearn before the commencement of the Kaliyuga. A period 
of 1266 years, he points out elapsed from Yudhishthira to 
Abhimanyu, the king of Kashmir, and as the latter belonged 
to the first century A.D. the former must have lived about 
1190 B.C, The Puranic genealogies, again, refer to the 
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it comes to 814 years. The Mahibharata, according to unn, 
attributes 64 years to the .Nandas. Adding this to 814 and 
315, which he takes as the year of Oh and rag up ta’s accession, 
Gopala Aiyar arrive** at 1.194 B.G. for the date of the war. 
He fixes the war between the 14 th and 31st October 1194. j 

Another clue to the date of the Bharata war is the 
position of the .Saptardhis, The .• Pura^ae^ s^.y • that, at 
the time of Parlkshit’s accession, the, constellation' of the 
Sap tap his was in Magha and that.it was 'in FurvlehSdha 
during the time of Nan da. Allowing 1(10 years for the rule 
of the Nandas, fixing Ghandragupfca’s accession at 315, and 
allowing 1000 years for the revolution of the Saptarshis 
round the Pole during the. ten Nakshatras intervening 
between Maghaand. Purvashadha, Prof. M. Bangacharya* 
arrived at the middle of the 15th century B.G. for the war. 
This is quite different from the date of 3(175 or 3102 B„C. 
derived from inscriptions.^ 

A writer in the'. Hindu 1 * 3 4 adopted the same line of 
argument but modified the detail and arrived at a century 
earlier. He counts the number of iTakskattas from Magha 
to Purvushadha as eleven, not ten. Further, he attributes 
the difference of 100 years amongst the Pur anas in the 
interval between Yudhishthira and Nanda, to the 
calculations sometimes from the battle of Kurukshetra, 




1 Mr. Gopala Aiyar concedes that the details given in the 
Furfipas are different.-'. The 9 Nandas are given 100 years, the 10 
$isimigas 362 years and the 6 Pradyotas 132 years, and so on. He 
rejects these figures as improbable. Similarly he rejects the figure of 
1016 years which the VishaupurSna gives till Nanda's reign on the 
ground that it gives only round figures and is therefore inaccurate* 

a Indian Review* October, 1900. 

3 Barnett's Antiquities, pp, 94-6 ; Inti* Aniq XVII, 213 ; XX, 
I49f; IU163& - 

4 An sx 5 im 
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sometimes from the death of Kfshna, and sometimes from 
the death of Yudhishtbira, As Kyshna died 36 years after 
the battle and YudMshthira a lew years after Kjrshna, fifty 
years perhaps, he argues, intervened between the battle of 
Kurukshetra and the installation of Parikshit Now, Parik- 
shit ruled for 120 years. The war therefore was fought in 
1530 fiC. and Parikshit came to the throne in 1480 EG 

Mr- Jayaawal 1 also believes that, as the Baptayshis moved 
from Magha, where they were at the end of the war, to 
Purvashadha at the time of Nanda, whose accession he 
places in 409 B.C, and as the PaurSnic version of 1015 years 
I between the Bharata War and Nanda is correct, the BhSrata 
/ war must he placed in 1424. He places the Kaliyuga.thirty* 

• six years later, in B.C. 1388. But he gives some additional 
views about this. 

Now Megasfhenes says that the Hindus counted 6462 
years before Alexander’s time, that is, to (6462+326 or) 6788 
B.C. This means that they believed their history to begin 
about 6788 EC. This was due to the fact that the Sapta- , 
yshis were in Kyttika then. As the Kali began in 1388 B.C. 
when the Saptarshis were in Magha, the Hindus must have . 
added two Saptajrshi eras or 5400 years.io.1388 B,G. as the 
beginning of their historical period. Tn short, his conclusions 
are:—“ It is thus clear that the year 1388 B.C. was regarded 
as a chronological landmark as early as 326 B.C.; (ft) that 
the Saptarshi reckoning was in vogue as early as 326 B.C.; 
and (c) that probably a Nakshafcra centenary was then held 
to begin in 1388 BG\ before which a seven-Rshi cycle had 
been complete, the cycle beginning with Magha and not with 
Karttika;” and that it was as a result of this that 5400 
years were added to 1388, thus taking back Indian history 
to 6788. Mr. Jayaswal adds that the present Kaliyuga 
era of 3102 came to be fixed at the close of the Andhra 
period about 498 A.D, At that time the Saptarshis were 
in Bharani, that is, the 27th Nakshatra from Kfttiku; and 
they added 2700 years to their date, arriving at the date of 
the Kaliyuga approximately. 


* JJB.Q.H&, Vol. Uh p. 
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Still another theory which has been generally'..diiiciiessd 
in connection with this qufttion is the so-called Yudhishthim 
Era. Varahamihira tolls us, on the authority ojf a Vrddha 
Garga, that Yudhishthira ruled at a time when MaghS 
was in line with the Saptafsbis, in 2$26 years before Safca- 

• kala, that is RjG. 2448 *9. 

4rpi^rg gw ww® <pstf- £$&> \ 
wtmr trm h 

Kalhana follows this tradition and begins his chronicle 
(IT, 52) with this date for the BhStrata war. Some are mis¬ 
led by the tradition, says he, “that the Bharafca war took 
place, at the end of the Dv&parayuga. The truth is 
otherwise. The Kauravas and the Pandavas flourished 
when 653 years of the Kaliynga had elapsed” 

Mr. Gopala Aiyar believed that Garga really meant 
Sakya and not Saka, that kala referred to the death of the 
'Bhddha, and that 67? a $ v i k apafi chadviy u ta must be inter¬ 
preted not as 2526 but 26 times 25 (that -is, 650) years : and 
that Yudhishthira’s date was really intended by Garga to 
be 5434*650 or 1194 B.C. This interpretation, however; 
ignores the fact that there was a belief in the existence of a 
Yudhishthira Era from Kalhana to the days of the 
JydtirvMdbharcinG. (16th century). His interpretation of 
Saka-kala and Sha<$viMpanchadvi, moreover, is speculative. 
Further, the traditional theory of the Yudhishthira Era 1 is 
I' that it marked the beginning of the Kaiiyuga in February 
| 3102 RO, It is true that, if we examine the different ;parts 

* of the MahabhSrata, there is no agreement in details. For 
example we find that at one place the beginning of the 
Yuga is attributed to the war itself. On the other hand, it 
says in another place that, fifteen years after the war, 
Dhftaraehtra, Kunfci and others left for the woods; that next 
year the Panda vas visited them; and that Parikshit was born 
just then* Parikshit is stated elsewhere to have been 
already conceived in the time of the Bharat a. war and born 
immediately after it The Ptfranas make the affair still 
xurther complicated by making the Katiyuga commence 

' * •• See M* Aniq . XL, p* 162 U .,; > 
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vvith the death of Kyahna, and one of them distinctly assigns 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, to the Dvgpara ago. 
Obviously, there are many inconsistencies in the theories 
that Krshna lived at the close of the Dvapara age, that 
the MahSbharata war closed it, that at the time of Pank- 
shit s rule after the retirement of the Pandavas, Kali came 
into the world and that he was pursued through all the three 
worlds by the virtuous Fankshifc and compelled to make 
himself rare. 

Now the question is ; when did the Kaliy uga commence ? 
According to the orthodox theory, it began in February 
B. C. 3102. This has been accepted by the traditional 
school and also by those scholars who accept the Traditional 
views unconditionally. Even among western scholars there 
are a few like Alex Del Mar who believe that there was a 
cataclysm in the world some time about 3100 and that it was 
therefore an era adopted throughout the world but altered 
in the different parts of it by the differences* in the local 
calendars. In 3102 B,C. the moon was in conjunction with 
four planets in a single mansion, a phenomenon noted in 
all civilized countries. Those who advocate the Vsdic 
contact with the Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro civilization, 
do not regard a date like 3102 as unfavourable. Borne 
believe that the Aryans might have come into India, just 
then. Others think that the Vedas might have begun to be 
composed then. Still others think that it really marked the 
close of an old era of the Aryan history through the Maha- 
bh Strata ..war and that it gave rise to & new era. 

But the great difficulty in accepting this theory is the 
improbability of its existence in early times. Modern 


1 See 'Indian Review’ for April 1918, pp. 281—88 The era “was 
not only older than the Christian era but older by ten and probably 
over thirteen centuries ” and “ the starting point of all and every one of 
the eras known to the Chaldean, Greek or Roman world,” It was “ a 
fixed point of time employed by ail leading peoples to date their national 
history and mythology.” Alex Dei Mar summarises ail western author. 
hies and gives a string of quotations. 
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scholars and critics are not satisfied about its antiquity. 
They point out that the era was invented in very late times 
by the priestly astronomers for calendrical purposes on the 
b^sia of a supposed planetary conjunction which had no real 
existence. 

. But as regards the time at which the era was invented 
there are great differences of opinion. Mr. Velandai Gopala 
Aiyar, one of the early Indian scholars to tackle Questions 
of this type, believes that the Kali year began in 1176 
&C\ On the basis of the classical historians who say 
that it commenced 851 years before Alexander, he locates 
it ih that year. He sees a deliberate attempt at pushing 
it back, in other words, by the later legendaries,, by a 
period of 2000 years.. He sees a proof of this in the 
Malabar 1 Kollarn era which, he argues, began in August or 
September 1176 B.C. According to Dr. Buchanan and CoL 
Warren the Malayafam era was counted by cycles of 1000 
years beginning from 1176 B.C., but the figures for thou¬ 
sands were left out and only those for hundreds and tens 
and units were noted. “ If it is remembered that 1176 B.C., 
the epoch of the Malabar era, was actually the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, and that the Kali was supposed even as late 
as the first century A.D. to have begun in 1176 8.O., 
it will be readily seen that.,.......the almanac-makers of 

the day omitted the figure Tor the thousands, as was the 
practice in Malabar till the end of the first quarter of the 

last century..and as is even now usual in Kashmir. 

Such a practice might have enabled our chronicler to put 
back the beginning of the Kaiiyuga by exactly 2000 years 
without in any way disturbing the figures of the almanac- 


1 Chronology of A nciznt India , 1st Series, pp» 4 8~~50. For a singular 
view of the commencement of the Kaiiyuga in 48 A.D- and duration 
till 1248 by Mr. Eh Gastling, see Ind. Review, Bee. 1904. He believes 

•132000 ^ 

that the real Kaliyugxi contained --jgy- 1^00 years. See f he 

Precession, Climatic and Declination Cycles, their influence in the 
formation of Polar ice, and the Existence of Nations.’" 8vu pp. 24 P 
Medow'Street, Bombay. Reprint from OzUntia Keview, January 1904. 
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makers of his times.” Now, argues Gopala Aiyar, the war 
was fought a few yearn before the beginning of the .Kali- 
yuga. Kfshna’s death was followed by the advent of the 
Kali-yaga and the departure of the Pandavas. Gopala 
Aiyar argues that, as Parlkshit just reached the age when 
the Pandavas left this world, he must have been at least 
sixteen years old at their departure, and that the war must 
have been fought in 1X77 + 16 or 1193 B.C. or rather towards 
the end of 1194 B.C, 


Prof. M. Rangacbarya connected the Kali-yoga with 
the era of the Mahabharata on ethical grounds. He points 
out that the words Krta, Tr&ta, Dvapara and Kali have been 
employed in orthodox paurSnic chronology to denote four 
distinct ages of Indian ethical development. The K$*ta was 
the age of deeds when everything done was done as a matter 
of course, when nothing that had to be done was left 
undone. It was an age, in other words, of the highest 
moral excellence in which virtue walked freely on 
all fours.’ The Trgta was the age of sacrifices and varying 
virtues and duties, as the Mundakopanishad describes it — 
a tradition which was carried to the age of the later 
Puranas too. The Bhagavata, for instance, mentions that, 
before the Trgta age there had. been one sacrificial fire, one 
Vgda, one caste, and one deity, and that it was in the Treta 
that these became more numerous. “The one sacrificial 
fire of the Kyta age became the three fires of the Treta age, 
—the DakshinSgni the Garhapatyagni (wtq^rffcr) 

and the Ahavaniyagni (»rr|^r^)-+ihe three to¬ 
gether being even now known as Tretagni; the 
one Veda, of the Kyta age became tho three Vedas 
of the TrSta age,—the Rig-vgda belonging to the Hotri 
priests, the Yajur-veda to the Adhvaryu priests, and the 
Sama- vgda to the Udgatri priests; the only one caste of the 
invading and conquering Aryans of the K$da age became 
split up into the three castes of the Trsta age, the priestly 
Brahman, the ruling military Kshatriya, the common 
plebian Vaiafya. The name Visfas or Vaisfy.as, which ori¬ 
ginally indicated the mass of the Aryan people, now became 





the'name of a single caste. Lastly; in, this Trgta age, even 
the gods worshipped in earlier days seem to hay© under¬ 
gone a three-fold classification, as the gods of the earth, the 
gods of the air, and the gods of the sky, the earth* the air and 
the sky being the three formal divisions of the visible world 
Hence, there can no longer be any doubt 
as to the appropriateness of the name Tret a being applied to 
such an age.” It was in the Dvapara age that Vyasa 
arranged the Vgdas. v ?ffis was natural in an age of doubt 
and transition, an age when, in a spirit of conservatism, the 
old works had to be given permanent existence by re- 
arrangemen fc. The necessity for this arose from the disloca¬ 
tion caused by the Mahabbarata war. “The period of the 
early Aryan invasion and conquest of India was the 
Krta-yuga, the.heroic age of deeds. When the Aryan 
people had fairly settled in India, this heroic; age was 
.followed by the age of priest-craft, in which religion, 
society and politics were all built upon slender and striking¬ 
ly artificial foundations. This was the Trsta-yuga. Then 
came naturally the age in which men began to question 
the justice and soundness of the old order of things in their 
religion and society ; and they must then have been sorely 
perplexed by doubts and difficulties of all sorts. We have 
actual proofs that they were so perplexed. This was then 
the Dvapara-yuga. Lastly came the age of rebellion and 
strife for personal liberty and social and religious emancipa¬ 
tion, 1be age in which it is intended that men and women 
ought not to recognise any authority except that of truth 
and justice, based, as far as is possible and natural, on know ¬ 
ledge and the principle of equality.” 

Now, this ethical and historical development is reflected 
in the Brabmanic and Upanishadic literatures as well. 
The Aitareya Br&hmana mentions the four yogas in a 
passage (vii. 15). Rohita, the son of Hariscbandra, is asked 
herein to wander on and be happy as in the K|*ta~yuga and 
not go back 'to his father to bo inactive as in the 
Kali age. “Kali is lying, Dvapara is slowly shaking up ,a 

1 Haug translated the word into 4 hovering there/ It is not so 
happy. See his Aita. Brali. IT, p. 464. 




Treta is standing, and Kj*ta is in full motion. Hence wander 
on, wander on.” The Taittiriya Brahmana also refers to 
the yugas 1 . in a passage dealing with different kinds of 
sacrificial victims in th© Burusha-m&dh^, it says: “ Sacrifice 
the gambler to the king of dice, the keeper of the gambling 
house to the Krta, the umpire to the Treta, the spectator 
to the Dvapara, and the man who always remains there like 
a pillar to Kali.” Dharma, apparently, is compared to a bull 
in the former passage, and the differen t degrees of dharma in 
the different yugas are compared to the different postures of 
a bull from lying to walking on all fours, This symbolical 
representation was derivative. The terms Krla, Treta, 
.Dv&para and Kali were originally different terms of dice. 
The V&jasaneya Samhita (X, 28) and the Chhandogyupa-' 
nishad (i V. 1-4) are clear on the point. The latter distinctly 
says that the Krta was the highest cast in dice and that the 
Treta, Dv&para and Kali were in descending degrees of luck. 
Apparently, the different degrees of luck were transmitted, 
in course of time, into different degrees of dharma ; and 
the idea of the different degrees of dharma arose out of 
the different historical experiences of the Aryan nation. 

The view that the yugas of the Mahabharata do not 
indicate the pauranie idea of the long periods of 1728000, 
1296000, 864000 and 432000 years, is an argument in favour 
of the theory that the latter had a very late origin. The 
Mahabharata indicates a different idea altogether as re- 
garde duration. From chapter 188 of the Aranyaparva we 
understand that the Krta-yuga constituted 4000 years (with 
400 additional years tor its dawn and its evening); the Treta, 
3000 (with a dawn and an evening of 300 years); the 
Dvapara 2000 years (with a dawn and evening of 200 
years); and the Kali of 1000 years, (with 100 for the dawn 
and evening), ihe whole period of 12000 years is said to have 
formed a yuga, and a thousand such yugas are said to have 
constituted a day of Brahma, it is clear from this that, 
according to the epic, the four yogas lasted for 4800, 3600, 

1 In lit, 12, 9, % it also recognizes long periods like 100900 
years. The significance of yuga in the Rg-vflda is uncertain. 
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24.00 and 1200 years respectively. Similarly, the Manmmrti 
(Chap, L 69-71.) states that the four yugas lasted for 12000 
years and that their combined total formed one yoga of 
the Devas. (Jolly’s Edn., 1887, p. 8;, 

But, even this conception of thousands of years seems to 
be a later development, out of the original conception of a 
yuga of four years, which was necessitated by the adjust¬ 
ment of the Savana year of 360 days with the solar year of 
365f days by including an additional set of 21 days every 
4 years. When the four-year-cycle was introduced lor 
purposes of astronomical adjustment, the names for these 
four years came to be borrowed, on account of convenience, 
from the names employed in the dice, fhe four-year-cycle 
gave rise, with the expanding imagination of the Aryan 
mind, to the theory of four yugas coming to a total of 10000 
years representing in succession 4000, 3000, 2()00 and .1000 
years for the different yugas. This theory of 1000U years for 
the collection of four yagas is clear from flieAMiarva-veda. 
(Vill. 2, 21). A still later development was the inclusion of 
proportionate periods of dawn and evening fur each of the 
yugas. So the total idOOO of the Ataarva-vSda was raised 
to 12000 which the Vanaparva refers to. A still later stage 
came when the Mahi-yuga was elaborated into a collec¬ 
tion of 432000 years for the Kati-yuga and 1728000 
years for the Krta-yuga, the duration of the other two 
intermediate yagas being 864000 and 1296000 years. 
Dr. Fleer contends that, as the Kali era is used only 
twice in inscriptions till the 8th century (A. D. 634 and 770) 
and only thrice in the 10th century, it must have been in¬ 
vented for calendrical. purposes about A. R 400, that; is, 
in the days when the Hindus took over the lessons of 
Greek astronomy. We cannot say whether the development 
was as late as this; but there can be no question that 
the wild chronology of the Furanas was the product of an 
age of imaginative speculation and mythological invention 
much later fchap the age of simple eras reflected in earlier 
layers of the Mahabharata and contemporary literature of 
the Brahmanas, UpauSshads and the later vSdas. 

* h R, A* $., 1911, p. 479 ff, and p« 675 K 
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The same is the case with regard to the notion of the 
human and divine yugas. The Taittiriya JHrihnbarta states 
that one day of the Devas was equal to one year of men. 
Ibis belief existed even in an earlier age. Tilak traces 
its origin to the Arctic home of the Aryans. It is well- 
known that these regions “.have only one long day 
and one equally long night during the course of a year. 
As long as the sun is above the Equator, the North Foie 
enjoys the day and the South Foie passes through its night. 
If the sun appears to go south of the Equator,The North 
Foie is dark and the. South Pole, is bright For the 
- hypothetical Devas inhabiting the summit of Meru the 
day lasts for as long* as the sun is m; the north , of the 
Equator or for six months; and the night lasts for 
the other';six months of a year.” in other words, the 
period elapsing from the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
represented a diviae day and that .between the autumnal 
and vernal equinoxes represented'' a divine ' night. To 
ordinary men, ofcojorse, each , period covered ^six. months; 
and both periods formed one year. What was a day for the 
gods was thus equal to a year for human beings". Later on, 
the devayana and pitrayana courses of the sun (same to bo 
calculated not froth the equinoxes but,the solstices ; but this 
had no effect on the comparative duration of the so-called 
divine and human years. 

It must be recognized, however, that it is not perhaps 
absolutely necessary that, in order to explain the relative 
proportion of the durations of the human and divine yugas, 
the Aryans must be located in the Arctic regions. It is 
enough if they are in comparatively northern latitudes like 
those of North Kashmir. The rest can bo done by imagina¬ 
tion or hearsay. But there is no question that the 
elaboration of the divine yugas and other times is a 
comparatively late fact The Manusmrti, for example, 
refers to the yuga of 12000 years but not to the divine 
periods. Though there are references, to kalpas and 
thousands of yugas even in Asfo&a’s inscrip tons, yet the 
idea of man van Liras, divine yugas, eta., was much later, 
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Then, again, there is the fact that, besides the four- 
year-cycle, there was another equally simple and, therefore, 
ancient yuga consisting of live years in this period 1 . This 
is referred to in the Vedahga-Jyotisha, and it apparently 
prevailed in earlier times too. It denoted the time When the 
conjunction of the sun and moon were at a particular point 
and came to the same at the end of five years. The 
Byhaspati cycle of sixty years, which is prevalent both, in 
the North and the 8outb, was apparently a multiple of the 
five-year-cycle necessitated by the inclusion of the move¬ 
ment of Jupiter, Colebrooke suggested that the sixty-year- 
cycle of Brhaspati must have come into vogue at a time 
when. Brhaspati. was with the sun and the moon. But while 
the sun and the moon came back to the same position after 
five years, all the three planets would come once again 
together after Brhaspati made five rounds, that is, after 
60 years. Now, there is a difference between North 
India and South India in regard to the names of the 
sixty years. This is due to the greater correctness of 
the North Indian calendar in regard to the movement of 
Jupiter. North India has been expunging one year alter 
every 86 years, so that the name of one year is left out 
and the name of the one following the next is taken as the 
next year's name. No Such adjustment has been made in 
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The reference to Jupiter and the five-year-cycle naturally 
leads us tg the other planets, their number and their 
character. The term Grha occurs in the sense of planet in the 
Brahmanaa and XTpanishack Gidenberg recognizes in the 
Mityas the sun, the moon and the five planets 1 . Hillebrandt 
sees the five planets in the Adhvaryasof the Rg-vgda. The 
five bulls referred to in another passage'©?'the veda are 
interpreted to the same effect. The Saj>ta-suryas referred 
to in the Taittiriya Aranyaka are recognized by Keith 
to refer to the same. Ludwig regards the five planets, 
the sun, the moon, and the 27 Nakshat'ras, as forming the 
34 rays of light and the 34 ribs of- the sacrificial horse. 
Ernest Zeumann identifies Adit? with the mother of seven 
sons—the sun, tjie moon, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. It is clear from these that, by the time of the 
Br&hmanas and the IJpanishads, if not in earlier times, the 
conception of the planets as independent bodies in contras* 
to fixed stars, the sons of Diti or bondage, had come into 
existence. Not only was there the idea of the independent 
planets, but there is a clue to their relative positions in 
relation to the Nakshatras from which a clue to the. 
chronology is derived. The planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars 
and Jupiter are respectively styled Rohiruya, Magbabhu 
Xshadbabhava and Piirvaphalgunibhava. This means that 
these planets were in these constellations at one time. 
Prof, Max Muller had this calculated to be about 1425 B. 0. 

1 The other names for planets seem to be memthin and yUma 
according to Tilak and Roth: but the interpretation is denied by 
others. Tilak sees the planet sSukra in Rg*vBda, III, 32. 3 and IX. 
46. i ; and Venus (vSna) in Rg«veda, X. 128. See Orion, pJ82, ff„ But 
Tilak is not supported by Whitney and others. Thibaut would see the 
planet Byhaspati in some of the hymns, but he is not supported by 
Whitney, Keith and Fleet (see j. R. A. S., 1911, pp. 614-8 and 791-BOO)* 
It is remarkable that even those scholars who argue in favour 
of the vSdic knowledge of planets deny particular Interpretations in 
favour of their theory. On the whole, there seetns to be a regular 
conspiracy for denying credit to the Indians of the vBdic period. But 
the references are too numerous to justify scepticism though each 
individual case, by itself, may be insufficient to carry conviction. 
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It must be now obvious from these astronomical data 
that the Mah&hharata takes us, in its original theme, to the 
same age when the later vgdie literature was compiled in 
its numerous forms. To this multiplicity of evidsoces may 
he added the evidence of the winter solstice 1 referred to 
in the epic in connection with Bhishma’s death. The time 
of its occurrence, Mngha-s'uklashtami, is described in the 
Anusasana-parva in significant language. Bhishma lay 
58 days after his fall in the battle, and then died after the 
sun turned towards the north and when one-third of the 
auspicious month of Magha had expired. 

f^rrnstet 11 

The Magha-s^uklashtami, the Maghasfukla-ekadaWi, ate., are 
evers now days of worship and vows. Now it is clear from 
a comparison of the position of the Nakshatras in 
Bhlshma’s time and nowadays, there is a difference of 
three weeks or so. This is possible only on the basis of 
allowing nearly 34 centuries for the changes in the pre¬ 
cessions and the equinoctial colure®. Bhiahtms death, in 
other words, takes us to about the first quarter of the 15th 
century before Christ, 

it is true that the data of the Mahabharata in con¬ 
nection with the great war, the accession of Yudhishthira, 
and the death of Krahna are rather confusing. The later 

1 We have already seen how Jacob considers that ** the year was 
reckoned from the winter solstice, which would coincide with the 
month of Pfaalguna about; B. C. 4000.*’ Oldenberg and Thibant do not 
grant PhSlgmia as the mouth of the year, but take it as the beginning 
ot spring and Keith considers it probable for about B. C. 800. Tilak, 
on the other hand, holds that the winter solstice coincided with Mfighi 
full moon at the time of the Taittiriya Samhita (B. C. 2850), and 
had coincided with Phalguni and Chaitri in early periods—rtf#., B. C, 
4000—2500 and B. 0. 6000-4000,” (VSdic Index, If, p. 425). 

9 See Bentley’s. Historical View, p. 2, where he shows that 
Vi&Skha was so called because the equinoctial colure divided the 
equator about 1426 B, C See also V8dic Index, p. 427, footnote, 
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ehrohipleift regarded the advent of. the fCali-yuga as 
synchronous with ail these events 1 , which is of course 
impossible. We -know that Parikshii* was born after 
BKishma’s death and justbefore Yudhishihira began his 
, AsVarnedhayaga. A year was then spent on the sacrifice. 

. Fifteen years after Yudhkhthira’s cororratiohi Dhriarasbhra 
withdrew to the fprest to end.his days in penance®. After 
, three years of penance he died there*. At the end of thirty * 
six^ar^^les Yudhisiithira had;p<frteirfe$:ofgtief. Shortly 
after, Kyshna died, struck by the hunter Jara®. On hearing 
this, Yudhishthira crowned Parikshit, and together with his 
wife and brothers, withdrew from the world. Parikshit ■ 
saw that Ka.li had come,'into t\m world, and he waged* a 
vcrusdde agaipsfc\hirn ..aM/vanquished hifcu, It fe\obvipus 
from this th : at the identification of the advent hf the 
Kali-yuga with,' the Mahabbarata war, the accession® of 
Yudhishthira and the death of is impossible for ; the 

reasoh that these events happened after Intervals* V*. years. 
But tlie later xPuranas (Vayu, Brahmarida, .Maifeya? Vzshfiii v 
and Bhagavatajr place 4he. Kali-yuga on the day of E*sfina’a 
death, in- which case'the MahabhSrata war mast 'be- 
placed thirty-six <years earlier. If 1 1)ie KaB-yuga began v in 
3102 B. 0., YudSishithiraY'cor^dtioB'mii&t have'been in 3138 * 

B.C. and the war a little earlier than this*, if are to 
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* See. liid. Antq.» Vol. XL, pp. l(j'8-S px inscfiptionaj proofs. 

8 AsvamSdhikaparva, chapters 6S.and\0 iSouthefn.ed'n.) ‘ ‘ 

* AsramvaisOtaparva, chapter 1, * ^>kl, cbafh 22. 

* Mausalaparva, chap. X. 0 Ibidfcbap. &. 4 % *• / 

' 7 Yudhishthira was, we are told* conducting the administration for 

fifteen years with Dhrtarasfcpa' approval, after the-war. Some scholar 
therefore believe that his coronation took place only fifteen years after 
the war and not immediately after (<?/. Ind. Antq., Vol XL, p, 163.) 

» Mr. SI P, L. N&rasim^svami takes the Bharata war as -.haying-. 
happened fifteen years before Yudhishthira’s accession and Kalina's death 
S6 years after the latter event,--in other words an 'interval of 61 years • 
between v the war and Krshipa’s death. He would, in other wordv' 
distinguish, the BhtSrata-yuddha; Yudhishthira' and Kysh^a (Kali) eras* ’ 
from.one another, -Jud. Ant<3*> Yol. XX* p.182 ff. A „ A , 
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accept the orthodox chronology. As a matter of fact, as mt 
' have already seen, the events reflected in the epic carry m 
to the middle of the 15th century B. C. Mr. Jayaswai 
I places fifteen Bphadratha kings before the war in 1727—1424 
VB* 0.; Yudhishthira’s. Rajasftiya-yaga in 1438; the great 
j war and the birth of ParTkshit in 1424; the dea th of Kjrshna 
'and the coronation of ParTkshit in 1388 B.C., when Magha 
%r eighth century of the Baptayahis began; and 32 kings, 
(not 10 before the war and 22 after it as Pargiter imagined)- 
after the war from 1424 to 727 B.Oi, when the Saisunaka 
dynasty come to the throne. 1 

In dea|ing with the date of the Mababharata, these facta 
have to be remembered. On the one hand, the V'gdic 
literature speaks of Akhyanas. Itihasas, Puranas and 
Narasansis, but not expressly of the Mababharata. It has no 
reference to the battle at Kurukehetra though it is referred 
to as a land of sacrifice. It does not name Plndu and the 
PSndavas. 

On the other hand, the growth of the Mahabhaiata 
indicates its origin in the age of the Akhyanas, Gathas and 
NarSsansis or ballads in one word Indeed, a school of 
writers like P. T. Sinivasa Aiyangar and Pargiter, would 
attach greater importance to the PurSnaa in constructing 
the pre-Bh&rata history. The former of these writers places 
the early solar and lunar kings from about 3000 B.€L to 
the Bharata war in 1400 B. CL, and gives the dates, as he 
infers, of the different kings. He places the war in 
1400 B.C., because the tales and ballads were contem¬ 
porary with the heroes and heroines figuring in it. He 
would, in other words, assign the core of the poem to the 
age of the ballads; the Agamic passages iri it to between 
1400 and 1000 BXL; and the passages dealing with the 
Arthasfastras, the Dharmaafastras, the Mokshasfastras, 
philosophic systems, and geographical details, to between 

1 J, B. O. H. S., Vote, Ill and IV* Fargifcerte views in favour of 
950 B.C. for the war on the basis of the number: of kings iu several 
contemporary dynasties and of his assumed average of about 13 years 
for a retya, are siven in his And* Ind. Hist. Tradn*, pp. 180—9. 
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iOGO-and 500 B.C., by which time* he believes, the epic was 
regarded as the fifth Veda*. 0 

Dr. Wiaternitz* concedes, like others, the gradual forma- 
tioO of the poem. But he concludes that “before the con¬ 
clusion of the Veda* there could not have. existed an epic 
Mahihharata, m m an epic poem which dealt with the war 
between the Kauravas and the Paridavas and the battle on 
the Kuru field, and bore xhtf title&hcimta or Mahubharata” 
Such a 1 poem,' he believds, must have existed already 
iruthe 4th century B.C. “as the Sutra works of Sankhayana, 
Xsfvalayana and Panini can scarcely be later.” But he 
concedes “ that some elements of our present Mahabharafa 
reach back into the Vedio period, and that much... is 
v drawn from a literary common property, from which also the 
Buddhists and Jain as (probably already in the 5th century 
8. C,) have drawn...Finally, it must still be mentioned, that 
npi only 'the events described in the epic, but also the 
.innumerable names of kings and royal races, however 
historical some of the events and many names may appear, 
do’ not belong to Indian histgfcy in the true sense of the 
word*” It is true, that ‘the association of the reign of 
Yu&hishthlra and fee great war of the Mahabbarata with 
’ the beginning of the Kaliyuga, or Iron age, Le.> 3102 B„C„ 
u is based upon the artificial Calculation of Indian astronom¬ 
ers., and the association of this date with the conflict of the 
Kaurovas $nd the Pandavas is*. of coiirse,-quite arbitrary/’ 
Bui; the ' pre r Meioina 1 character of the narrative and of the 
heroes certainly indicates the great antiquity of the epic/’ 
In short# his conclusion is that though single myths, 
legends and poems are * Vedic,’ the epic as a form came into 
existence probably between the ,6th and the 4th centuries B.C., 
and had its latest development by the 4th century AJ), 

There is no doubt, that the poem includes, besides the old 
bard poetry, a lot of later literary output in the realms of 
philosophy, ethics, law, myths,, cosmology, fables, parables, 
fairy tales, ascetic poetry, and every other type, down to 

•* History of the Tamils* P* 86—8. . 

* -5 w bis HtyiS&ui Lite:. (Kotor's Trans.}, Voi. I* » 473' i 
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porhapa the second or third century A.D. The story of nume¬ 
rous texts and recensions shows che 9ame literary growth, 
There are traces of manipulations in the ages of Buddhism, 
of the philosophies and of the development of the bhakti- 
cult in relation to Vishnu, Siva, and other deities. 
Thanks to these, it is true, the epic is, what Dr, 
Winternitz calls, a literary monster, an entire literature 
by itself, an encyclopaedia of universal information 
and diverse times. But it can hardly be doubted 
that the archaic elements in it "take us back to a 
great family-war which was fought perhaps about 1400 
B.C» and to events which preceded it by centuries. 
The kernel of the poem goes back to later Vedic times, 
It is entirely in the form of speeches. It combines the 
author of the epic and the characters in close combina¬ 
tion, It has for its themes kings, sages and episodes 
connected with the Aryans in West Hindustan, Its figures— 
Janamejaya, Parikshit, Bharata, Dushyanta and others— 
figure in the Brahma ms, Upanishads and the Atharva-vSda. 
There is reference in the Yajur-vgda frequently to the Kurus, 
Pinch alas, and to Dhyt&rasbtra. Arjuna figures as a name of 
India. The SfiiikbSyana Srautasutra (XV. 16) refers to the 
disastrous war of the Kauravas. The AsValayanaGfhyasutra 
(lit, 4. 4) mentions the Bharata and MalmbhSrata. Pantni 
not only refers to the figures of the Makabharata, but refers 
to them as already objects of worship. Says JR. G. Bhandar- 
kar; “Now the Aitareya Brahmana 1 mentions Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Parikshit, and Bharata, the son of 
Dushyanta, as very powerful kings (viii, 21, 23). This shows 


1 Ind. Antq„ I* p, 350. Bhandarkar believed at this time that 
Pimm belonged to the 5th century B.C. and that the Brauta and 
Gyhya Sutras were composed previous to him or about the same time. 
But we have already seen that PEiiiai was pre-Buddhistic and 
must be carried to 700 B.C. at least. Vide in this connection the paper 
on the Mahabharata and the Agyaliyana Gfhyasutra by N.B. Utgikarm 
the First Oriental Conference, Poona (Report, Vidic Section, pp. ilv-v), 
Inlnd. Antq., Vol. XXXI, p. 5 ff, it is pointed out that Dahlmaxm 
attributes the poem to the pre.Buddhistic period (in his Mah$bh*rata t 
im) though J. Kirste quotes with approval Barth’s view in favour of 
the 3rd cenunry B. C 
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at least that some of the elements of the story in the 
Malmbharata run far into antiquity. In the G|-hyasufcra of 
Xr/valayana the name of the Mahabbarata occurs. It is 
questioned whether the Mahabbarata here referred to 
contained the story of the Kurus as the epic known by 
that name does. But the question does not appear rea¬ 
sonable, since an author (Panini), who probably lived soon 
after, or about the same time, mentions the names of some 
of the characters in the story, and the name of the poem 
also. Panini in his nutraSj not fjanas, mentions Vasudeva, 
Arjuna (iv. 3. 98), Yudhishthira (viii. 3. 95) and the Maha- 
hharata (vi. 2. 38). The first is a remarkable one, for it 
teaches the formation of derivatives from these names 
signifying persons devoted to, or worshipping, Vasudeva or 
Arjuna. And the manner in which they are mentioned 
together reminds one of the great friendship which, 
according to. the Mahabbarata, existed between them, and 
looks like a reference to the representation of those heroes 
contained in that poem.” The fact that, by the time of 
F&rtini, the heroes of the Mahabbarata had come to be 
worshipped is a strong argument in favour of its antiquity, 

Then, again, the idea of the Kyta-yuga takes us back to 
{■■the ago of the single Bg-vgdic culture. The Dhruva story 
I reflects the third millennium B. C. The kings, Svayambhu, 

‘ Mami, Uttanapada, Dhruva and others, and the 
episode regarding the floods indicate the same early 
times. The Treta and the Dvapara ages reflect the 
age of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, * iJpanishads and 
early Sutras; the age when astronomical studies and 
sacrificial rites made splendid progress; when Hindustan 
was split up into numerous warring states ruled by scores of 
generations; when the Aryan cult was spread by scores of 
generations of priestly clans; when a great episode’took 
place which has become famous as the Mahabbarata 
War, in which all the kings of the age had a share, and 
as the result of which a new state of things, social and 
other* was presumably inaugurated. And this episode 
had become a sacred memory by the time of Panini. The 
war waa fought some tore about 1400 and, by 700 3, C. f 
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the time of Panini and the early Sutras, was already a 
tradition 1 . 

We may now pass on to discuss the age of the 
Bamayana. But before taking it up, it is necessary lo 
pay attention to the researches of Mr. Pargiter in connec¬ 
tion with this question. His view is that the epics are very 
defective when compared with the major Puranas in regard 
to the genealogies and histories of the dynasties and sages; 
that they are not only defective and- inadequate, but 
positively manipulated by Brahmanism for its own pur¬ 
poses • that the Puranas give the Kshatriya traditions and 
are more valuable authorities than the epics for tracing 
the traditional history of the Aryans and their expansion. 
Pargiter points out that, according to these, all the royal 
genealogies are deduced from the mythical Vaivasvata 
Manu, through his daughter Ha or rather her son Pururavas, 
who became the progenitor of the Alla or Aryan race and 
founded Pratishthana (Allahabad). One of the sons of 
PurDravas (Ayu)’continued at Pratishthana, but another 
(Ara&vasu) founded the dynasty of KanySkubja (Kanauj). 
Under Xyu’s sons there arose the iCasfis, the Rajgyas (who 
are said to have perished in a contest with Indra), and the 
Kshattradharmans (whose locality and history is forgotten) 
as branches of the IIa race. In the Pratishthana or main 
lunar line, the most important of the early king3 was 
N&husha. His son Yayati divided his kingdom among his 
five sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Pufu. These 
became the respective founders of the royal lines of the 
Yadavas, the Turvasus,- the Druhyus, the Anavas and the 

1 Mr. H. Raychaudri, in his Political History of Ancient India, 
devotes considerable space to the discussion of the age of the PS;Iksbai&s. 
While noting that the Puranas take Paiikshit to the middle of the 
Uth century (though they vary from Hid to 1359), he argues* on the 
basis of the mention of his name in the $&jikfciyana and Asvaliiyana 
Gfhyailnas* which he assigns to 600 B.C« in the time of the 
Buddha, that Paiikshit must have lived in th© 9di century BX. and 
the PSrikshitas down to 700. He thus seems to be for even a 
later date for Paiikshit than Pargiter,—an unacceptable view- See 
im ffdn. p, 17. 
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Purus or Pauravas. The Ysdavas came in course of time to 
have the branches of the ETaihayaa, Vaidharbas, Chsdis, 
Bbojas, Vjrshis, Andhakas, etc. Similarly, the Xnav.as 
became divided into two branches - the Ustnaras, Sivis and 
others of the Pan jab, and the Titikshus (Ahgas, Van gas, 
Kalingas, etc,) of the East. The Pauravas developed the 
various kingdoms of North Pafichsla, South Pafichala 1 , 



and Vasavas. 

The sum-total of Pargitor's contentions is to the effect 


PIL 

1 

Obgdi and Magadha tinder the Bharatas, Kurus, Panchalas 

that the Aryan civilization is the same as the civili¬ 
zation of the Aila or lunar race ; that this race had its 
original abode in the northern country of Ilavrata in the mid- 
Himalayas; that tho Aryan culture spread from Ilavrata to 
MadhyadSsfr, the region now forming Allahabad, first*- and 
then spread from there in all directions, except over 
Kosala, Videha, Vai&all and the distant south and west, 
that there was already a highly cultivated pre-Aila or 
Dravidian culture in these areas under the Mlrtvas and the? 
Saudyumnas; that this culture is largely reflected in the 
Atharva-vgda * that it was as the result of the blend that the 
whole of Hindustan came to have one culture which is 
reflected in the Vedic literature ; that the theory of the 
Rg-vsdic civilization of the Pan jab as an immigrant one is 
a myth ; that there is no evidence whatever to show that 
the Aryan civilization came from beyond the north-west; 
that it spread on the other hand from the Madhyadesfei 
to all parts of India, Afghanistan (through the Drubyus)* 

Persia and the west; that the inscriptions of the Milanni itiSi 
at Bogazkoi are evidences of this march of the Aryan ■pi 
civilization to the west ; that these inscriptions indicate the 
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formation of the Aryan religion before R.C. 1600; that the ; 
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Vgdic civilization therefore goes to a date earlier than that; 


1 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , 1922, Chap 25, par¬ 
ticularly She table given ia p. 294, Pargiter uses Manvcs in preference 
to solar to denote the stock other than Aila or lunar. See pp, 288 9 
A valuable supplement to Pargiter's work is 'Jaixsath Pali’s ‘ .Different 
Royal Genealogies of Ancient India * in J. R, O. R. S«, Vol. 
pp. 206—85, 
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and that the adjustments, additions and other changes in 
the Vedic literature indicate tljat Vytsa lived about 1000 
B.C. ; that the Mahabhnrata war took place about 950 B.C»; 
that the Brahmanasv.began ..to be composed in the Hum 
country a century after the Btonta war, and had their 
development till B-C/6Q0,, whpn the Sambita. text found its 
•present form.* \ '• \ \ > 

These conclusions indicate originality as sy'dl as dhring * 
on the part of Mr. Pargiter. He throws a.challenge’against 
almost all previous writers, and disputes their dicta that 
the Aryan civilization came from beyond the north-west 
and that Indian culture was Aryan and not pre-Aryan or 
Dravidian, He is for the progress of Indian civilization 
from India outwards and he traces that civilization to 
non-Aryan elements as much as to Aryan or VAila ’ elements. 
d.t is true that there are various difficulties in accepting 
Fargiler’s detailed views. His notion of Kshatriya 
traditions in the Pur anas as against Brahmanical traditions 
in the epics is absurd 1 , as both are Brahmanica! works. 
While it may be recognized that some of the traditions in 
the Puranas are very early (900—800 8. C., according to 
Pargiter) and may not have found mention in the epics, 
while it may be recognized that the epics and the Puranas 
are supplementary to each other, it is absurd to take 
the Puranas, which be himself acknowledges to have been 
put together in the early part of the 4th century A.D., to be 
superior not only to the epics but to the Vedic literature. 
The Vedic literature, again, is not aware of a race of kings 
from Pururavas. The Saudyumnas, again, were Aryan 
Bharatas, not non-Aryans, as Pargiter observes. The Manva 
stock which P&rgiter holds to be Dravidian and which, ac¬ 
cording to him, gave rise to the Aikehvakus of Ayodhya, the 
Janakas of Videha, the Va'isaiis, the Ksrusbas (in Karusha, 
modern Rewa) -apd the BarySta* of Xnarta (Gujara t), was 
certainly not non-Aryan. As Keith observes 44 the Vsdic 
evidence is quite fatal against regarding as non-Aryan a 

1 Numerous articles in the ]. K. A. S.-trom 1908. onwards. 

* As Keith points out in jf. & A. Si, 1914, p. 119.* P&rgiter's 
r eply hi Jbid, pp. 4II-2 is ineffective. 
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Trace which is connected with such well-known Aryan Ywic 
personages as Nabhanedishtha, son of Manu, Saryata the 
Manva, the Ikshvaku line of Pure princes, and Jan aka. 
It is perfectly clear that Vgdic times do not recognize any 
such racial divisions as the Aila, the Saudyunma, and the 
Manva.” The Brakmanas, again, clearly and unmistakably 
point out that Kosala and Vidsha were Brahmanical in 
occupation and culture. To speak of antagonism between the 
Ailas and MSavas is absurd. The theory that the Aryans 
came from Ilavrata, receives no Vedic support. The 
geographical data of the earliest of the Vsdas show that they 
were comparatively unfamiliar with Eastern Hindustan. 
The chronology of Pargiter, moreover, ia unacceptable. He 
places Vyaisa, the compiler of the Bg-veda according to him, 
about 1050 B.C., Visfvamitra ’about B.C, 1700, and 
the hymns of Devapi about 1100 B. C. Keith criticises 
this as too big a gap from the linguistic standpoint. Further, 
he asks, “ If Krshna Dvaipayana Vyasa really is the 
compiler of the Samhita as Pargiter hoid^, why should 
the Brahraana, the Aranyaka, the Upanishad, and even 
the Sutra texts pass over this great achievement in silence ? 
Surely they must have mentioned so important a sage; 
for they are not chary of citing authorities of all kinds. 
Why should we be left to conclude this result from a 
Kshatriya tradition? Are we to assume that the Kshatriyas 
were not merely anxious to record the kingly dynasties 
but were determined also to preserve, in face of the culpable 
negligence of the Brahmans, the fame of other great men 
among the latter ? Is it possible to base serious arguments 
upon such hypotheses?” 

Keith, it must be said, rather overshoots the mark when 
he denies a long chronological gap of six centuries in the 
linguistic layers of the Rg-veda. Also, he takes for granted 
that the Aryans came from the west and that the Iranian 


1 lbid t p. 740 . Pargiter's reply in p. 744 shows his unsomidnees 
in tho matter. 

15 
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ailnities. show a much later period‘than 1700.80/ Umgl 
shows, by the analogy of Chinese, and Hebrew, that a 
period of 200 year© (supposed by Keiths school, .dogmati¬ 
zing Max.-Muller's tentatve suggestion) is v . quite in* 
adequate. Secondly, there is reason. to believe that the 
Iranian culture was imported from India and therefore 
later. Then, again, there is nothing against the theory 
that the Aryans had their original home in North- W est 
'India, Lastly Keith takes 2 for granted that the epic tradition 
Is 1 long-..after 600 B.CY, which is quite unacceptable. 


But there are obvious justifications for Keith's criticism 
in other respects. Pargiter has not succeeded in showing 
that Kusala, Videha and the neighbouring regions were 
un- Aryan. 


V& 


Pargiter, it is true, sees a corroboration of his theory in 
the linguistic evidence set out by Sir George Grierson 3 I.he 
latter holds, that the Madhyadesfa- was the land of the. 

- pure Aryan ,tongue ; and that it was bounded by successive 
bands qf Aryan-, semi-Aryan and non-Aryan languages.^. 
Dr. A, F, R Hoernle inferred from this tba^ihe pure Aryan, 
the outer band, and the mixed group following if indicate 
that there was a very late Aryan migration directly through 

* Chfe^V Ghilgit, and Swat that, these immigrants were- 
consider ably influenced by non-Aryan customs and became 
the Pane ha! 3 s of the Mahabharata ; that they " entered 
iqto the heart of the country already occupied, by the firsvR 
(Aryan) immigrants, forcing the latter out\yards>jn threV 

* directions, to the east, to the 30uth and to the west 
and that they then inked with them to form the .Bharafas^ 

% bribe Ary o« Dr a vidian culture. 4 Pargiter accepts the; 
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* See his AMar%ya«Brahtnana t Xntrodn., pp. 41*2* Again* owing 
'• to oral transmission,' as Pargiter obeems.^ba language in *®me places 

might have bepn changed. , . •- 

* j. r. a, s-*..isi4,p, no. V-V'v.. 

3 This is .succinctly summarised in tho ’Imperial G^zettW (I90T), 
j. p. 849 f* Sea also ’Cambridge History of India/ Voh l, Chtyp -II* 
\Pjju 50-1, p. 45, HO. . ' v V ‘ s 

7 V See ante, p. 38-40. 
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linguistic analysis of Grierson, but rejects the theory of a 
late Aryan immigration and its wedge-like thrust into 
the land of earlier Aryan settlers from the Punjab. Pie 
coo tend a that his own analysis of the Aila, Manva and 
Sandyiimna stocks gives a proper explanation for 
the linguistic data given by Grierson. He contends that 
the wedge theory is “improbable in itself, and certainly 
implies a severe and bitter struggle between the second and 
the first immigrants, of which one would expect to find 
some echo in tradition, for it concerned the very heart of 
India, yet there is absolutely none/’ A According to tradition, 
he says, M the Ailas or Aryans began at Allahabad, con¬ 
quered and * spread out north-west, west and south 
and had by Y&yati’s time occupied precisely the region 
famed as Madhyadetfa. They possessed that mid-land 
definitely and made it thoir own thoroughly, so that if 
was 1 their true pure home/ as Sir George Grierson describes 
5i linguistically. They expanded afterwards into the Pan jab 
and East Afghanistan, into West India and the North-West 
Dekhan, into East and South Bihar and into Bengal— 
precisely as he finds the Aryans did linguistically in those 
very regions, which he calls the ‘ Outer Band/ Also it has 
been pointed out that the Ayodhya realm was non-Aila, 
was not subdued by the Alias and was only influenced by 
them. This agrees exactly with his linguistic inference, 
that in Oudh ‘ there is a mixture (of language) of the same 
nature, although here the midland language has not 
established itself so firmly as it has in the west and 
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south/,..Moreover, as will be shown in the next chapter 


the bulk of the Rgveda was composed in the great develop¬ 
ment of Brahmanism that arose under the successors of 
King Bharata who reigned in the tipper Ganges-Jumna 
doab and plain. The language of the Rgveda, as Sir 
G. Grierson holds, represents the archaic dialect of the 
upper doab, and that was the region in which, the Aryan 
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A Aacto Ind. Hist. Tr&dn., p. 396. 

* Chaplet XXVI of A net. Iuri Hist Trade.., p. 803 f* where 
PargUer discusses the date of the Vedas and to which reference ha & 
Jwea made above. 
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speech was the purest and whence it spread outwards.... 
Vastly, there wag some connection between Sudyoumna 
amDth'e Uttar a Kuru3 aiidKimpiimshas, and that accords 
with the connexion which Sir G. Grierson notices between 
-the Munda language and the 4 Pronominalized Himalayan 
languages." In every respect therefore the evidence of 
language accords with the Paramo accounts, and. is strong 
testimony to the value of tradition.” 

It* cannot be denied that there are strong points against 
th© officially-accepted view that the Aryan expansion 
in Hindustan was the result of a Second wave of Aryan 
invasion from beyond the Hindu-Kush by the direct 
routes of Chitral,. Ghilgit and Swat, and of the struggle 
between these immigrant© 1 and the earlier Aryans who 
spread .--fipm the side’ of the Panjab, driving the 
latter in different directions as by a wedge, The wedge 
theory is not, as Keith sAys, supported by Yedic 
•literature. It is more'natural to hold that the 
\Rg~vgdio. Bharatas migrated from the region of the Saras- 
vati and ihe Kurukshetra and that the Kurus and PancbMlaa 
were immigrants from the same region who eventually 
amalgamated with the Bbaratas, it is true that Keith s 
theory of Aryan advent from beyond the north-west 
into India 1 hy^ the Khy bar Pass may be ignored 
in the lifeht of " what has been thus far maintained, 
it is also true;that his other theory that the Mahabharata 
is not a .historical* event based, as is supposed by many 
scholars, ou a deadly rivalry between the Kurus and the 
Pafichal,as, caused by irnmigrations in different times and by 
social and. eulturad conflict and conciliations with non- 

d , : . *■ ' - 

1 Kejlh fuftrier 9$ys that tbo route through ihe -khyber Pass pi 
toe only '-natural * one. tor 'the Aryan iramig ration"that a.diredt 
khmigmtion through Ghilgii and Swat is • improbable and that thw 
'occupation oMbe Uttara Kurus was probably from the south. " Th*f 
raerith^ of the Uttara Kurus as resident beyond the Himalaya is 
sufficiently accounted for if we suppose that a branch 'of this tribe 
bad scattered in Kashmir, just as another branch seems to have Settled 
ott tbo Indus and the Cbenab, M (Cambridge History, Vol I, Chap. V, 
PP. U 7—24), 
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Aryans* is rather extreme ; but there remain the facte that 
cannot be contradicted, namely, (I) that the analysis of the 
Prakfts and dialects made by Grierson is based on 
an incomplete knowledge of the developments of the 
vernaculars; and (2) that there is no evidence of cultural 
antagonism between the Kurus, the Pauchalas and the Vi¬ 
de has further east “ In the texts of the Brahmanas, 
the Kuru-Panchaias pass as the models of good form ; 
the sacrifices are perfectly performed in their country; 
speech is best spoken there and, as it seems, among the 
northern'Kurus; and the Kaus'Itaki Brahmana tells of 
people going to the north for the sake of its pure speech, 
Ihe Kuru-Panchaift kings are the example for other kings; 
they perform the Rajasuya, the sacrifice of the royal con¬ 
secration ; they march forth in the dewy season for 
their raids and return in the hot season. Their Brahmans are 
famous in the literature of the Upanishads for their know¬ 
ledge i and the Samhitas and Brahmapas which are preserv¬ 
ed, seem without exception to have definite form among the 
Kuril- Panohal as, ©vert when, as in the case of the Sa-tapatha 
Brahmana,they recognize the existence of the activities of 
the kings and priests of Kusala-Videha. It is significant of 
the state of affairs that in the Samhita and allied texts of 
the Yajur-vedas where the ceremony of the Rajasuya is 
described, the king is presented to the people with the 
declaration ; ( This is your king, O Kurus > with variants of 
‘ 0 Faiichalas * and * 0 Kuru-Pauchfilas.” The two tribes, 
in other words, did not represent, and fight for, different 
types of culture and social policy. There is no evidence to 
show that the so-called Manvas of AyodhyS and Vidsba 
w f5 e di%renfc in culture or race from those of the Kuril- 
Panchalas and that they professed a Dravidian cult or 
culture, Vedic literature is conclusive on the point of the 
indebtedness of the civilization of this part of the country 
to the Aryan pioneers from the further west. The progress 
of Aryan civilization was from the west 

In his valuable work on the Indo-Aryan Races, 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has, while accepting the genera! 
linguistic basis of Dr, HuernI© and Grierson, constructed 
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1 a different theory in regard to the ethnological- basis 9 '; 

He surmises that the Aryans of the midland were “ a 


compound of the old Vedic Rshi families, such as the 
Vasishthas, with a dark race of Aryan origin mixed with 
Mesopotamian elements, which padie across the ocean and 
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recognized the spiritual superiority of the Rshi families.” 

* 

Mr, Chanda holds that these newcomers belonged to the 
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Kanva and VisfvSmitra families; that while the old Vedic 
Rshis were priests, the latter were probably Yajamanas; 
that their mixture made up the Aryan community, and 
that the Nishadas and the dark, short, flat-nosed speakers 
of Munda languages were aboriginal. These formed the 
original Varnas, continues Mr Chanda, and fiction 
added two more, namely, (1) the Vaisfyas when, in course 
Of time, .specialisation of functions led to distinctions within 
Yajamanas ; and (2) the Sudras and slaves out of captures 
made in battle from other Aryan tribes rather than the 
aborigines. Mr. Chanda also lays stress on the fact ' 
that the old midland must be deemed to have included 
Kosala and Kasfi as well as the Eastern Panjab (represented 
by the Usdnaras). He further inverts the order in the 
time of the appearance of the peoples of the outer and 
inner bands. Instead of holding that the outer people were 
earlier and pushed by the people of the inner land to the 
East, South and West, he holds that the inner people were * 
first in. their abodes and that the outer people came later 
and, finding the midland occupied, pushed across Central 
India as far as Bihar on the one hand and Kathiawar and 
the D'akkan on the other. Mr. Chanda regards this 
theory as giving a more satisfactory account of the origin 

of the brachycephaly of Western India and Bengal. He 

■ — «*’' 

1 Rajsbahi, 1916. Published by the Va*en&ra Research Society, 
it-wed a a 
ppT 167—16* 
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Reviewed and constructively crifideed by Keith in J. R. A* S n lor I9l7> 
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criticises the Scythian and Mongolian views of Risley* 
in this connection, and concludes that the broad-headed 
peoples of Bengal and Western. India must be correlated 
with the Alpine race, “ the original inhabitants of the Pamirs' 
and the Takrla-Makan desert as determined by the in¬ 
vestigations of Mr. Joyce, speakers of Tocharian, an Indo- 
European but not Indo-franian speech.” Mr. Chanda re¬ 
gards the V&bikas of the Panjab and the speakers of the 
modern PaiVacha languages Kashmiris, Darads, and 
Katirs of the Hindu-Kush) as later members of this race.. 
The mesaticephalic Indo-Aryan type of the outer lands 
in Hindustan, he believes, must have been due to the 
combination of the Homo-AIpini with the Vedic Aryans, 
the Nisbadas and the Dravidians, while the Indo-Afghan 
type of the North-West Frontier Province and Balochistan, 
be believes, was due to the admixture between the Vedic 
Arya, the Avestic Arya and the Dra vidian* 

This theory, points out Dr. Keith, has one great merit, 
namely, that it drops the wedge theory of Grierson and 
Heornle, and enables one to accept the ‘ natural * view that 
the Vedic Aryans came into India by the Khyber Pass with 
their wives and families and were hot a people composed 
almost of men only who came down by Chitral and Ghilgit, 
But while useful in disposing of the theories of Dr. Hoernle, 
Mr. Chanda’s theory, continues Dr. Keith, Is not adequate 
enough to clear all doubts. The existence of both the 
dolicocephalic and brachycephalic varieties among the 
Indo-Xryans, he supposes, might be duo to their existence 
amongst the Aryans before they broke up into the different 
branches. There is, again, he says, no sufficient ground 
toconnect the linguistic characteristics of Tocharian with 
Bengali. Further, if there is such an agreement, it might 
be duo to the age of the later Yueehi who absorbed tho To 
charian people. Moreover, there is no definite ground for 

1 Risley’s researches are found in The Census of India, 1901, 
Voh I (Calcutta, 1903), Chap, on Caste, Tribe and Race; in The. Census 
■of India, 1911, Vois. 1 and II; in The People of India , 2nd edn. 
(W. Crooke, 1915), Earlier than these is his Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal (1891-2), see Impi. G*zr, % V oh I and Voh XXVI, Map 12, 
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■the belief that the Alpine race spoke an Aryan tongue* 
The connection of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and 
the Kayaathas of Bengal may be a fact; bat “ we have 
no decisive ground on which to assign the connection to a 
pre-historic invasion of the Homo-Alpiaiis rather than 
a historic immigration from the north-west.” 

Keith, in other words, rather heartily upholds Mr. 
(panda’s views so far as they coincide with his 
in over-throwing the wedge theory and postulating the 
Aryan immigration through the Khyber, but condemns 
there wherever they are original. He is not prepared to 
grant the correctness of the linguistic and ethnological 
evidences cited by Mr. Chanda and believes that such 
affinities as he believes in might be due to later historical 
times and not to the age of early Aryan expansion. Nobody 
can deny that the ethnological and linguistic studies are 
yet in their infancy in India and that a good deal has to 
be done for clearing many doubtful points. But research 
has sufficiently advanced to make one believe lhat the 
connections of India with the brachycephalic Alpine section 
of the Aryan race were a reality and that there was a 
dose connection between the languages of pro-historic 
India and the lands immediately around her in all 
directions. The presence of brachycephaly in pre-Vfriic 
Sindh seems to demolish completely - Keith’s objections and 
though it is difficult at this stage of research to say to what 
relative extents the brachycephaly was due to archaic and 
historical times, it is going too far to deny the probability 
of the former and assert the monopoly of the latter. 

The real point about which one has reasons to foe 
sceptical in connection with Mr. Chanda’s conclusions is the 
alleged foreign origin of the Visfvamitraa and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they came to be amalgamated 
with the Vasishthas. It is a remarkable fact that what 
Pargiter regards as the most indigenous, the most Dravl- 
dian, part of the synthetic culture of India, is traced by 
Mr. Chanda to a foreign source: and though the latter con¬ 
cedes the later identity of the VirfvSznitra and Dm vidian 
cultures, he takes the whole point off Pargiter’s laborious 
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work‘by giving an exotic origin to the Viafvami'tm school. 
The question shows how difficult it is to dogmatise about 
men and things in the archaic period of Indian history. 
The considerable literature* of discussion which has arisen 
in connection with the historical significance of the terms 
Dan a v as, Daily as, A suras, Dasyus, BSkshasas and Pis'achae 
indicates the same difficulty. Scholars, each in his own 
way, connect these with the Sumerians, the Assyrians, the 
Egyptians, the Dravidians, the Mundaris, and the in¬ 
digenous aborigines of India by advancing, in each 
case, arguments which are not often distinguishable 
from speculations and which rather puzzle and perplex 
the student than enlighten him, But from all this plethora 
of argumentative or speculative literature there emerges one 
thing clearly, namely, the fact that,already in the age of the 
Rg-vgda, and much more in the age of the later VMic 
literature, the civilization of India was an extremely 
complex and composite one in which several races had 
a share, Scholars differ in regard' to the extent and 
character of the different contributory elements, but there 
is no difference as to the fact of the .amalgamationand 
synthesis. Nor is there any serious questioning as to the 
triumph of the Aryans over the others in this process of 
fusion, though some who belong to the Dravidian school 
would, in defiance of sober facts, deny this. 

A suggestive contribution on this question is that 
of Mr. J, Kennedy. 1 2 He has tried to improve Pargitor’s 
theory on a combined basis of Aryan immigration 
from Turkestan into Iran and India early in the second 
millennium B. C. and subsequent ethnological development 
within India, He believes that the Aryans who migrated 
into India lost, after their expansion over Hindustan and 

1 See next chapter. It may be pointed out that Sir’ George Grier* 
reiterates his theory of several invasions on linguistic grounds us 

•past Keith, See J. R. A. S, 1917, pp. 4C0-1. 

2 See J. R. A! S., 1915, pp. £07—16. Mr. Kennedy deals with 
the Aryan invasions in a number of. articles of J. K, A. S., directly and 
indirectly* See 1309, p, 1107 (; 1919, p. m I; 1930, p. 31 f; etc.. 
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amalgamation with the Dr&vidmns, their knowledge of 
immigration from beyond the north-west. He suggests 
that* as a result of the disappearance of this consciousness, 
the Aryo-Dravidians of Madhya-des'a fabricated a pauranic 
literature, depicting the Madhya-desfa as the source of alt 
Aryan developments both towards the west and the east, 
as well as to the north and south. Paur&nic history 4t is a 
production of Madhya-dgsfa in the most limited significance 
of that term ; other legends and traditions have been 
partially woven in, more especially the legends of the 
Yudavas and Haihayaa; but the main subject is the history 
of Madfaya-dSsfa. Round this the history revolves; to 
Madhya-desfa the history returns. The compilers cared 
little for anything outside Madhya-dgsfa and the Yadavaa, 
The traditional history of the Punjab, as wo shall presently 
see, is a purely artificial production, and the solar line 
of Ayudhya is thrown into the shade.*’ The Aryo-Dr&vidian 
makers of pauranic history made legends to prove that all 
the outlying areas were colonised by Aryo-Dravidian 
adventurers from the Madhaya-desfa. Thus Anu was made 
the father of all the Pan jab tribes. For these 44 begin to 
migrate from Madhya-desfa into the Punjab under Us'inara, 
who is in the 8th generation from Anu. Two of Usfinara’e 
sons founded the principalities of the Yaudhgyas and 
Ambushtas; two others founded minor kingdoms while his 
eldest and most important son is Sivi, the founder of the 
Sivis, Sivi again begets four sons who each start a clan, 
the Madrakas, Kaiksyas, Sauviras and Vj-ishadarbhas, 
Here we have a list of the principal clans of the Punjab 
arranged in a genealogical succession.” Pauranic history, 
however, continues Mr. Kennedy, gives a genuine account 
of the Yadava and Haihaya dans who took part in the 
. Aryanization of Southern Rajputana, Gujarat and Malwa, 
and of the Aryas of Kuru - Pane h ala, Kosala and Vide ha who 
Arganised the dense population of the Gangetic basin and 
who, as they met the Dravidian people, whose civilization 
was little inferior to their own, had to imbibe their in¬ 
fluences on a larger scale. It was from these Aryo-Dravidian 
peoples that chiefs went on adventure to outlying areas— 
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Bengal, Dakkan, &n,d South India, and cat.ved out kingdoms 
.lot themselves, 

The arguments of Mr. Kennedy in relation to the 
original home of the Aryans, with which we cannot agree, 
are not germane to the point at issue ; but there can hardly 
be ,a doubt as to the facta that later pa uranic history was 
the history of the Aryans as it was understood or re-written 
by the Bruhmamcal writers of the Madhya-des’a, and that 
there was a very close alliance, not antagonism, between the 
BrShmanical and the Kshatriya orders fit the matter of the 
creation of the Aryo-Dravidiari cxdtural synthesis. What 
is most important to remember in this connection is that 
the spread of the AryoDravidian culture into South India 
took place from Kosata and Ayudhya under the prince- 
adventurer Rama,—-an adventure, as Mr. Kennedy observes, 
w as famous as that of the Argonauts, while Rama is the 
bead and hero - par excellence of half the Xryo-Dravi- 
dians; f And this expansion of the Aryan civilization into 
the region south of the Vindhyas was the most vital fact in 
the history of the Aryans of East ArySvarta; and this is 
the lesson taught to ua by the Ramayana, It tells us how 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas heartily co-operated with 
each other in the task of Aryanisation. Had the Brahmans 
not co?ne, says Mr. Kennedy, 44 the Aryan conquerors, 
being few, must have been speedily absorbed. It was the 
Brahman who brought with him Aryan civilization and 
traditions and introduced the institutions of caste. Brahman 
missionaries paved the way, Brahmans accompanied the 
conquerors, Brahmans converted Dravidian potentates, and 
enabled them to inter marry with the high-born Aryans, 
The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the Brahman, who 
owed everything to his Aryan heritage, not by ihe 
exogamous semi-Aryan, semi-Dravidian military chief;' 
At the sanqe time, 44 without the protection of the chief, 
the Brahman was powerless; and it was not the Brahman's 
peaceful penetration, but the military exploits of the chief, 
tha t; cm thralled the popular 'imagination,'” 
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The part played by the Bshis and Brahmans is evidenced 
by the career of the sago Agastya. Agastya was a sage 
figuring in the Rg-veda itself. 1 We is referred to there as 
the son of Maria, as well as of Mitra and Vartma. He is 
said to have once reconciled, lndra with the Maruts in regard 
to sacrificial offerings. Hi3 wife Lupamudra also |s referred 
to in one passage. Agastya was a Purohita of Kheia and 
he introduced his brother Vasishtha to the Tjtsus. In the 
later Vedic literature Agastya’s exploits in connection with 
lodra and the Maruts are elaborated, and an interesting 
literature of interpretation has arisen on the incident from 
the pens of Oldonberg, Sieg, Hertel and and Von Schroedar. 
In the Atharva-vgda Agastya was one of the sages connect¬ 
ed with witchcraft; and the Maitrayani-Samhitaassociated 
him with a singular type of cows. 

It is clear, of course, that one and the same person 
could not be referred to in all these. We must take it that 
different members of the Agastya family are referred to. 
The term Agastya was more a family name than that of an 
individual; and the later legendaries rolled all Agasfcyas 
into one, making Lopanmdra also an eternal figure I 
Mr. Pargiter endeavours to give the rationale of the 
Agastya-'Vasishtha legends and hints that Agastya must 
have been connected with the south from the beginning 
and that the Paulastyas, Paulahas and Kratus were 
Xgastyas. 

But it is obvious from the Vedic literature that the 
Agastyas were a gifted clan who did much for medicine, 
magic and science, —an aspe ct which was elaborated later 
on in the Tamil country. But more important than ibis was 
the part they played in spreading the Aryan culture and 
knowledge to the region south of the Vindhyas. The RamS- 
yana says that Agastya (that is, one of the members of the 
Agastya clan) had long preceded the Kosala prince- 
adventurer Rama; that the latter met him first at 

1 Ail the references are given in VSdic Index, Voh I, pp. 6*7. See 
also,.,Partfiter's ‘ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/ pp. 168 -—9 and 
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JanasipSna (late Nasik) in the Dandakaranya forest 
which then covered the major portion of the Dakkan; 
that he narrated to Rama how that land had been 
covered by jungles (bereft of men and beasts) and 
infested by Dan cl aka and his Rakahasa followers; how, for' 
want of rain and trees, it was avoided even by Gandharvas, 
sages and gods; how he came from his Himalayan home 
with a band of Rshis and settled there and brought rain and 
plant*: and trees and men; how the hermitages of Rshis then 
sprang up; how the Rakshasas, under the lead of Havana, 
oppressed the Rshis; and how RSma was expected to be the 
saviour of the Aryan civilization from theRakshasa pest. The 
Ramayajaa, it is true, not only refers to the Aryan coloni¬ 
sation of the Dakkan and South India but speaks of a previ¬ 
ous Aryo-Dravidiun syntbasis. J t says that RSvana himself 
/hm a semi-Aryan. For, he was the son of the Rraiman sage 
(Vitfravas) and a non-Ary an woman 1 . He was a student and 
adherent of the Sanaa-veda and &ai va cult. He spoke Sanskrit 
He was, in short, considerably Aryanised. His deadly enmity 
with the Rshis seems, according to the poem, to have been due 
to his incomplete Aryahisatiqn* to the preponderance of the 
non-Aryan spirit in his character, to his incapacity to give up 
cannibalism, the Rakshasic system of marriage, and the 
hatred of sacrifices as a rule, though he did not object to the 
latter when he regarded them as instruments of power. The 
Rgrzi&yarta, thus, purports to show that Rama went to the 
south only to protect the V&das, the Rshis and pharma, ft 
further claims that Rama had the assistance of the gods 
themselves, who were born as monkeys, against RSvapa. 

But, Gasparo Gorresio, the Italian translator of the 
Ranniyana (i$08~*)l), points out that the Rakshasas were 
really people who were non-Aryan in racp and culture. 
** The people against whom Raima waged war are, as the 
poem indicates in many places, different in origin, in 
civilization, and in worship from the Sanskrit Indians ; 
but the poet of the RamSyan, in this respect like Homer 

1 According to attothor wsioa, graadao# 
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who assigns to Troy, customs, creeds and worship siiib'jtSr 
to those of Greece, places in Ceylon, the seat. of this 
alien and hostile people, names, habits and worship similar 
to those of Sanskrit India. The poet calls the people whom 
Eama attacked JRakshasas. Rakshasas, according to the 
popular Indian belief, are malignant, beings, demons 
of many shapes, terrible and cruel, who disturb the sacrifices 
and the religious rites of the Brahmans. It appears in¬ 
dubitable that the poet of the Raomyana applied the hated 
name of Rnkshasas to an abhorred arid hostile people, 
and that this denomination is here rather an expression 
of hatred and horror than a real historical name, Such, re¬ 
duced to its bare simplicity, is the fundamental idea of the 
Rarnayana, a war of two hostile races differing in origin, 
civilization and worship- But as is the case in all primitive 
epopeas, around this idea as a nucleus have gathered 
elements of every kind drawn from the very vitals of Indian 
tradition, and worked up by the ancient poet, to embody 
his lofty epic conception. The epopea received and 
incorporated the traditions, the ideas, the beliefs, the myths, 
the symbols of that civilization in the midst of which it 
arose, and by the weaving in and arranging of all these 
vast elements it became the complete and faithful expression 
of a whole ancient period 1 ." Similarly Gorresio believed 
that the races which helped Rama were called monkeys 
“ out of contempt for their barbarism or because at that 
time they were little known to the Sanskrit-speaking 
Hindus/’* Pargiter points out how the Paulastyas, 
Kanakas and others are called Rukshasas on account of 
their connection with uncivilized non*Aryan tribes, not 
demons. He suggests that Euvana was probably not a 
personal name but the Sanskrit ieed* form of the Tamil word 
iraivan (king, lord)! 
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Some scholars do not believe that an Aryan king 
of the period could have gone as far as Ceylon at all. They 
regard this portion of the Ram$ya$a as a myth. They 


* Griffith's Rilmmyants,, IntnwSn., p. 

• IbidiP.XlU* 
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: point out that the epic contains many Bnachronisms like , ; 

the reference to.kingdoms which could have existed only 
about the centuries before and after the* Christian era., They 
say that the passages referring to. yibhisha^a's surrender, 
the representation of Hama as avatar, the burning 
of Lanka, the description of the four quarters of the world 
by Sugriva, and the discussion whether Vibhishana was a )!' 
«py or not are late features. These facts are not given, 
they say, in the fable of contents in the first caWfl. . . , 

The grammar, phraseology, and metre of the parts dealing 1 .V; 
with them indicate a late period. There is reference to the. 

Greeks, Then, again, it is contended, VSlmiki’s Laf?,ka, v 
which me a ns an island, was not necessarily Ceylon, but \ 
some island, as for example one among the Lankas of the tv 
Godavari, ft is said that the poem is a mere symbolical 
representation of the extension of the Aryan agricultural 
economy a to the south, and that the Ceylon part was later 
on added when the natural cross-way of the. SSfcu was 
crossed and intercourse between the peninsula and the 
island became passible 8 . 

There is no question that many parts of the poem were 
later additions But there is no real objection to the /■ ; ' 
view that Vajmiki was aware of Ceylon 8 . He knew ,, 

its insidarity, the connection between it and the mainland 
through the Seta, the mountainous nature of its southern 
portion, the conspicuousness of the Arisbta hill (the Arita 
ol Pali and tho Point de Galle of later days) on the high 
way from Mannar to the southern extremity of the island, 
and the rise of the name Trikuta to the hills west of Kandi 
in consequence of their possessing three summits. V'Slrnxki 
must have been preceded, therefore, by intelligent explorers, 

1 WebePs Hist. Ind. Liter, p, 181. 

* Jacobi maintains this view, and it is endorsed by many scholars. 

For an ingenious attempt to locate Lanka in Central India see Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vo!. IV, pp. 6.94—7051 See also Wintermte, !, 
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have been possible only if the early 
Sinhalese had become acquainted with the Aryan gods, 
creeds and polity, 

We may thus conclude that, though the epic contains 
facts of later periods, though it refers to kingdoms in South 
India of the centuries of the Christian era immediately before 
and after it,* indicating a long period of Aryan civilization, 
the original nucleus of the poem was based on the fact that, 
just at the time when, in the age of the Brahmanas 
and Upanisbads, the Aryans were busy in East Aryavarta, 
they also succeeded in carrying the torch of Aryan civiliza* 
tion as far as the extreme south and even Ceylon. We are 
now in a position to study the date of the Ramayana, 

The antiquity of the Ramayana is evident from various 
facts. Its chief figures figure in Vedic literature. Sita, 
as an agricultural goddess, goes back, to the Rg-veda* and is 
described as an object of worship in the Grhyasutras 8 . 
Jap aka 4 figures largely in the Brahmanas, Uparrishads and 
the Sutras as a great philosopher who popularised ihe 
Brahma-vidyfci of the Kuru-Panchala country in East 
Aryavarta. In the Taittiriya Brahma na he is already 
mythical, and in the Sutras he is referred to as an ancient 
king. The epic shows some connection with the Yaju-r- 
veda*. Some scholars* even trace the Rama-Sita legend 

| 1 C. V. Vaidya concludes that the poem was in its present 

■form by 100 B. C. See his ' Riddle of the BaxSyega ’ pp„ 13-62. 

IV. 67.6 7. The Atharva-vSda (XI. 3. 12) and thu Taittiriya 
and KS(haka sarahitas use the word in the sense of * furrow.’ 

3 Weber pointed this out long ago. KausikasStra, 106. See 
Griffith’s Ramayana, Introduction, and Wintcrnitz, Vol I, p. 615. 

4 See Chapter IV. 

6 Weber: Bber das RatnKysna, pp. 8 f 

4 RSma figures as a man and as a teacher in the Rg-vSda and later 
V8dic literature, but not as a hero of the epic, of course. Rg-VSda X. 
93. 14 <fc 15; 8 i tapaths* Br&hman \ (IV. 6, 1, 7), Jaiminiya-Upanishad 
RiShmana (III* 40. 1; IV. 10. 1) and AitaiSya BrShmam (VII. 27. 3), 
Julius V. Negeiein sees in the Vffda the outlino of the epic legend, but 
he is not supported generally. 
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to Vedic times though the passages connected with Janalca 
and Sita do not refer to Rama. Valmiki . figures as one of 
the authors of the VSdalakshanas 1 . These references show 
that, apart from the epic story , its figures belong to the later 
Vedic age. 

Griffith* points out that Sir William Jones placed 
Rama in R.C. 2029; Tod in 1100, Bentley in 950, and Gorresio 
in the 13th century B.G The Iasi of these scholars gave 
certain, arguments, the force of which is accepted by some 
even now. He observes: 11 “ Prom Rama to Sumitra, the 
contemporary, as it appears, of Vikram&difcya (B.C. 57) 
,56 kings ruled in succession. By allowing, on a. reasonable 
computation, an average of a little more than 20 years 
to each reign, we arrive at the 13th century before the 
Christian era ” as a probable conjecture. Valmiki, again, v 
was contemporary with the events he describes. The 
internal evidence of the poem shows great antiquity, 
ft shows more antiquity than th© Mah&bharata. Re¬ 
ferring to the latter, Gorresio says: “I bow before 
this colossal epic; but without wishing fco detract from 
its antiquity, I do not hesitate to declare it less 

ancient than the RSraayan. If this posteriority were 

not. declared in the Mahabharata itself, which says that 
the exploits of Rama had already been sung by Valmiki 
inspired by Narada, it would be sufficiently proved by 
the fact that there is embodied in the Mahabharata 
a summary of the Ramayan of Valmiki in the same order 
and very often in the same words. Besides, the life and 
worship of Krishna celebrated in the Mahabharata indi¬ 
cates an age later than the RSmayan in which there is no 
mention of Krishna or Krishnaism....The invention of 
the sloka attributed to Valmiki in the introduction to the 
Ramayan appears to confirm the antiquity of the poeqx../‘ 
Gorresio was disposed to think that the sKJka form and 

1 See ante, p, 24* 

® See bis RUmayaya* Introdn., p. xv 

* Uid t XV —xxil 

vt 
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metre found in the Rg-veda might be later than the 
time of Valmiki* He then refers to the fact narrated 
in the JRujatarangini that King Dsraodara II who lived five 
generations before Gunardi HI who lived (according to the 
calculations of M. Troyer*) in 1182 B.C., had his sins 
absolved by hearing the Rara&yana. “ Allowing 120 years 
for the five generations, ” says Gorresio, 44 the poem must 
have already existed in 1300 B.C.” The universal popularity 
of the poem and its traditions, the source of the poem as 
the theme for later poets and dramatists, the variety of 
readings, the absence of reference to mystic devotion 1 * 3 and 
to Buddhism, the non-mention of Ceylon 4 * 6 by the later 
names of Tamraparni. or Sinhala, are other evidences of 
antiquity. The Yavanas are, it is true, mentioned ; but they 
might refer, as Schlegel said, to any pre-Alexandrian 
nations to the west of India. 

Mr. P. T. Srinivas Aiyangar* argues that Rama was a 
historical person mentioned in the Mantras ; that the 
story connecting him with the Aryan invasion of South 
India was a later addition; that there were two Valmikis,' 
one a contemporary of the Vedic Rama who perhaps wrote 
a Prakj-t ballad of his life, and the other a later man who, 
about the 7th century E.C., “ re-wrote it in classical Sanskrit 
and incorporated the incarnation idea from the Agamas '* as 

1 This is of course unacceptable. For the manipulation of the 
Rg-v8dic hymn into the Anmhpibh sea C. V. Vaidya’s 'Riddle of the 
RSmiyan*’ (1906), pp. 3—5. The most comprehensive contribution on 
epic versification is W. Hopkins’ Great Epic of India, Chap. 4, p. 19Iff. 

1 Troyer (1840) is summarised by Prinsep with the views of Wilson 
and others in his Useful Tables, See Edward Thomas" Edition, 
pp. 241-47, 

3 Gorresio distinguishes mystic devotion from the devotion shown 
to RSma. 

4 This very fact is given as an argument against the antiquity of 

the poem by Jacobi and others ! 

6 Madras University Lectures (The Hindu, July 31, 1928J; also 
his ' History of the Tamils \ pp. 45—*64. 
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well as presumably the account of the Aryan penetration 
to the south at the expense of the aboriginal tribes. The 
Sabaras who had the monkey and other animals for their 
toieinistic objects of worship and had tail-like appendages to 
their dress were the Vanaras of the epic. The Rakshasas 
were, in his view, the primitive Tamils and are now prob¬ 
ably represented by the .Euis in whose customs and practices 
this scholar sees echoes of the customs and practices attri¬ 
buted to the Rakshasas in the poem, Mr. Pargiter traces* the 1 
V <sdie word iHanumant to the Tamil word anmondi and! 
Havana to iraivan ! * . 

These arguments are speculative and cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. There is no evidence of a Vedic Rama of the 
heroic type, of two Vaimikis (one Vedic and the other 
Agamic) and of two RiimSyanas (Vedic arid Prakj-t), 
Jhe explanation of the identity of the Sabaras with the 
Vanaras and of the Kuis with the Rakshasas is fanciful, 
though there can be no doubt about the non-Aryan character 
of the Rakshasas, Sabaras and others, The philological 
suggestions of Pargiter are equally so. 

It is the view 7, of some that the R&raayana was composed 
earlier than the Mahabharata; for it is'said to reflect a 
greater simplicity of life among the Aryans, and to indicate 
a larger tendency to include myths like those of Rishya- 
tffiiga, more ignorance, the absence of acquaintance with 
the Mlechchhas, the absence of the elaborate military tactics 
in the ioim o£ vyufias , the meagreness of reference to 
advanced states, the comparative abundance of forests and 
forest life in the country, a less uniform style, a simpler 
plot, and an age of comparative lack of attainments as 
shown by SIta in contrast to Draupadi®, 

As against these views* of comparative antiquity have 
been cited the arguments that the poem is less ancient 

1 J.R. A. S.,1913, p. 396 I. 

* Paadit Natesa Sastri in lad. Antq., Vol. XXIX, p,8 ff. 

a Wabar in Iwd Antq., VoK IV, p. Ml ff. Fox the Buddhistic 
WBioo sa« P. T. Snnivfts Aiyangar's 1 History of th* Tamils; pp. *7.0, 





than its Buddhistic version; that it shows Greek influence 
in the reference to the flood, to the planets and to the 
Yavanas and Sakas ; and that it refers to late religious ideas, 
Telang 1 seems to have shared this view because he simply 
contended that the poem was earlier than the time of 
Patanjali. 

Reference has already been made to Professor 
Jacobi’s view that Vglmiki who figures in tradi¬ 
tion as the adikar/i, the creator of the epic style- 
apparently gathered the ballads sung by generations 
j Kuara-lavas and tellers of Skhyanas, Gath’as, NSrasansis 
I and Purarias, and put them in the epic form. Prof. Jacobi 
j traces this to the 8th or 7th century B.C. (pp. 40—2) on 
political, geographical and religious grounds. To the argu¬ 
ments given already, an additional one can be mentioned 
here. Jacobi' points out that Pushya was in the sky 
from the beginning to the. end of the night of the winter 
solstice and that this was possible only about B.C. 700, 
Secondly, the poet saw a total eclipse of the sun. Such 
eclipses took place in 346, 548 and 574 B.C, in the 6th 
century and 719 or 794 B.C. in the 8th century. Jacobi 
recognizes one difficulty in this, namely, that Pgnini does 
not refer either to Rama or Ravana. But he explains this 
off by saying that PSnini cared only for the language 
of the Sishtas and not the epic Sanskrit. And as Papini 
mentions the figures of the MahabhSrata he- surmises that 
the RSm&yana was already settled in form while the 
Mababhirata was in a flux. He believes that the major 
portion of the first book of the epic, the sixth book and 
those passages which refer to Rama as an avatar of Vishnu 
were later additions. Valmxki’soriginal collection was made 
in Kosala, where the lksbyskus ruled, and sjjread from 
there to other courts, so that it became the folk epic of 
East ArySvarta as the Mahibharata was that of the West, 

1 Ini. Antq., Vol. Ill, p. 124 and p, 2 fl 6 . 

s J. R. A. S„ 1916, p. 318 i. where Keith criticises Jacobi's rlefcs 
given in his Oat Riitniiya^a, Bonn. 1893. • • 
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These arguments of Prof, Jacobi have not gone 
unchallenged. Touching his astronomical arguments, for 
example, Keith remarks that neither of them can be taken 
seriously. “ The first depends on the meaning of pushyanitah 
and on the theory that the notice cannot be a traditional 
one, while the second is based on the gratuitous assumption 
that only a total eclipse could explain the description.” 
Similarly he believes it impossible to reduce relative 
chronology from the metres of different languages. He 
acknowledges the correctness of the linguistic, social 1 and 
historical arguments, but believes that all that can be 
deduced from them is that the composition of the poem 
took place in pre-Mauryan times, say about B.C. 350, and 
not necessarily earlier. He grants that the epic language 
was the language of a different class from Paninfs bhusha . 
In the soliloquy of Hanuman, where he deliberates whether 
he was to address Sit a in the Mdnushi Samsfcrit or in the 
Samskrit of the Dvijas, lie sees a corroborative proof for the 
existence of the separate types. He also agrees with 
Jacobi that epic Sanskrit was perfectly independent of the 
PfSkrfc tongue, as is shewn by the fact that Pali uses the 
Aurist frequently and the Perfect seldom as a narrative 
tense while epic Sanskrit uses the Perfect frequently and 
Aorist rarely. Nevertheless, Keith contends that these 
facts only go to prove that the poem was composed a 
t century before , rather than a century after, Atfuka. 

I Panini’s non-mention of any personage of the epic (while 
\he cites several of the MahabhSrata) is, he holds, a 
corroboration of this. With regard to Jacobi’s arguments 
based on the metre of the verses, Keith believes it 
impossible to deduce relative chronology from the metres 
of different languages. Moreover, he points out, the 
Brhadd'vvala and the Rg-vidhana , two works of the fourth 
century B.C., have got a form of metre similar to that of 
the epic. With regard to the historical and social argu 
ments, Keith points out that they only go to show that the 


1 Jacobi argues that the BimRyaoa does snot mention sati which 
was officially recognized in the time of Megaphones, 
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ElSmSyatia was pjfe-Mauryan and not necessarily as early 
as B. 0. 600. . ' 


f It is the belief of Prof. Hopkins that, as an art-product 
! the RaiiUayana is later than the Mahubharata. 1 Vygsa, he 
says, is only a legendary author, a name for convenience, 
while ValmTki is a definite personality, in whose work there 
is, it is true, addition or interpolation, but concerning 
whose authorship there is no vagueness. But bis general 
conclusion is that* in regard to the final growth of each, 
“ it may be said at once that neither epic was developed 
quite independently of the other, The later Ramayana 
implies the Mababharata, as the later Mababharata 
recognizes the Ramiiyana of Valmiki. It is not, then, a 
question of absolute separation, but only of the length we 
may go in .separating. 4 , l < Personally 1 have no 
doubt that the Bmdxx (Fandwva; form of the great epic is 
later than the R&nm epic; but, since one was a slow 
0 , 1 /growth from a; .Punjab' ijlpru epic, .and the other, of 
unk&ovm antecedents,, was dfcvyioped .tar to the East, in 
‘ much more polisheci to* whlc only the Bharata is 
j'Kcoghi^d it Vedic Rveraturo, l have as little doubt that 
tb<,re .* L*i;a,-. .x,7 epi>: >;,-iforo.'there was a iR5rnayana. ,,ii 
7he vJbhiiI*:*’'a ; it is true, refers to .the RamSyana 

i.r* tour places. Prof. Hopkins argues that this is not 
iviconsistent with his conclusion. He contends that Viiraifci 
is .menhoned only m a saint and not poet.and that there is 
. co t ipfeeme/tt in all. the Mahubharata’s references to the 
other ftpic. Professor Jacobi’s argument that the .Maha¬ 
bharata mentions Valmiki while Valmiki does not refer to 
the Bharata is discounted By him on the ground that “the 
normal attitude of a Hindu towards his sources is silence ” 
and that the later Ramayana clearly indicate® acquaintance 
wi t h some parts of the Mahabharata. 4 Professor Win ternitz 

4 Cara bridge History, 1, p. 5151. . x 

J * The Great Epic of India/ (lfc3D), n. 53. 

I f Ibid, p, 51, 

4 Hopkins believes that the main portion of the MabibbSrata 
/began about SOD B.C.; that it was completed between 200 and 
/ 400 A.D.} and that there were additions even later' Ibid, pp. 387 —389 
/ »ad39$> 




'"would place the original RSmayana of Valmiki in the 
third century R.O. 1 He regards books II to VI as much 
earlier than X and VII. He believes that the Ram ay ana, 
including the later portions, was already an old and famous 
work when the Mahabharata had not yet attained its 
present form about, the second century A.D. The nucleus 
of the Mahabharata, however, he contends, might be 
earlier than that of the Ramayana, to judge from the 
references in the later Vedic literature, 

It may be pointed out that, while Dr, Keith does not go 
so far as Prof. Jacobi, he is equally against giving a later 
date than the fourth century B.C. for the kernel of the 
poem. With regard to the objection that the poem refers to 
theYavanas or Greeks and must therefore he subsequent 
to the Greek advent, Keith replies that the reference is not 
in the kernel of the poem and cannot be taken seriously. 
The objection (< e.g „ Weber’s) that a Buddhistic work, 
Das'aratha Jutaka , which contains verses similar to those 
of the epic, was perhaps the source of the latter, is overruled 
by Keith {like Jacobi) on the ground that the Pali work 
was more probably an imitation of the Ram 5y ana ; that at 
any rate both works might have been based on the 
language of the old Brahmatias and so had no connection 
with each other. A third objection is that the Ramayana 
is an attack on Buddhism and so could not have been 
produced before the second century B.C Keith answers 
that the only reference to ihe Buddha in the Ramayana 
was an interpolation of the second century B.C. A fourth 
objection is that it is doubtful whether Ceylon or Lanka 
was known to-a poet of Kusala so early . Keith answers 
that the identification of Lahkg with Ceylon is 
questionable and evidently due to later times; that the 
conquest of the south is not in the kernel of the epic; that the 
poet’s view of the south is extremely vague; and that the 
poem is in these respects a myth , and therefore an ancient 
work. A fifth objection is that the Ramayana identifies 
Rama with Vishnu, and this is possible only if it had been 

* See his f Hist. Sad. Liter/, Vol. h p. 516-7. 
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written after the second century 1 B.C. Keith answers that 
such an identification is in a later part of the work, that its 
kernel recognises Indra as the great God, and that this 
argument does not therefore disprove the antiquity of the 
work. 

We may conclude this discussion of the chronology of 
the epics with the reiteration of the fundamental facts. No 
scholar disputes the antiquity of the original events 
forming the theme of the earliest recensions of the epics, 
There may be a Pandava epic later than the original Kuru 
epic ; but that the historical basis of tbe Mah a bharata is to 
be found in the Vedic epoch is not disputed. As a saga the/ 
MahSbharata might have begun even earlier than thej 
Ramdyana though, on account of its size, its development ) 
into the present epic form was completed later. It was in’j 
its ever-expanding bosom that Brahmanism found more 
and more refuge for its didactics, its folk-lore, its philosophy, 
its practices, its encyclopaedic lore. Popular customs like 
polyandry were explained by arguments which could 
satisfy orthodoxy. Indeed the original itself was in many 
respects altered. Lassen observes that the original struggle 
was between the Kurus and the Panchalas and that the 
career of the P&ndaya brothers and their connection with 
the Panchalas were included to promote Brahmanlcal 
interests. Professor Boltzmann sees greater virtues in the 
Kauravas and Karim than in the Pandavas and K^hna, 
He surmises that the former were Buddhistic; that the 
poem was originally Buddhistic; that Suyudhana might 
be Asfoka himself; and that the poem was subsequently 
adapted for the Vishnu and Siva cults of the new 
Hinduism. Professor Eggelimg also believes that the 
Paridava epic was composed after the Greek invasion or 
300 B.C. and that it reached the final form under the 
influence of the Bh&gavatas who developed the Kj-shna 
cult about A.D. 200. Professor Hopkins would place the 
last additions to the main poem even in the fourth century 
1 'A.D. It is not possible to accept very many of the 
arguments of these scholars; but there is no denying that 
the MahabhSrata is a work of many centuries and hands, / 
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The original theme, however, was the Kuru-Pafichala strug¬ 
gle natural in an age of clan settlements, expansions and 
scrambles for lands. Similarly, the RamSyana may 
contain additions, interpolations, refinements of a literary 
character, and elaborations of the RSma cult It might 
be that the Ceylon part was, like many other parts, 
elaborated in the light of later historical knowledge, 
though to believe that VSlmiki did not know Ceylon would 
be carrying scepticism too far. But there can be no 
question of the antiquity of the story of the Aryan 
- adventurer and civilizer. Even Professor Hopkins points 
I out that the Ram ay ana recognizes Janamejaya as an 
\ ancient hero and knows of HastinSpura, the Kurus and the 
j^PShchalas. None denies that the original poem or saga 
deals with the career of the original Aryan kingdoms of 
East Arysvarta, and that it began with the songs and 
rhapsodies of the Kusfa-lavas who wandered from village to 
village and court to court and who, “like all their class, 
had little reverence for the text of the poem, and 
lengthened out this touching episode, added that, inserted 
didactic passages or comic or burlesque scenes as they 
found their hearers appreciate them.” And when we 
remember the patriarchal character of the Ram Sy ante 
. polity and society, the existence of very small kingdoms, 

| the absence of the mention of Pataliputra (which was 
fjbundd# about 550 BC. by AjStatfatru) and of firSvasti 
(which was prominent in the time of Buddha), the lack of 
j reference to Buddhism and the SaisfunSkas who founded 
j Magadha about 8.C. 700, we cannot but conclude that 
* Valmiki must have given the sagas an epic form about 
B,C. 700, when the Aryan colonisation of the south was 
just reaching completion though in an unsystematic 
manner. And in the centuries which followed, additions and 
alterations, necessarily reflecting historical developments, 
were made, till the poem reached its present form about 
the first century B.C, Throughout this period the language 
of the epic came to be more and more P'fininiyan. It 
became refined. It gave up the irregularities of archaic 
sagas and transformed itself into the k&vya form. The 
18 
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continuity of the fc&vya style with the oki epic- ^style is 
clear* as Professor Keith observes, in the persistence ofth$ 
narrative Perfect, a feature discountenanced by Panini, and 
in occasional urshas or deviations from his norms or rules. 

We have’ thus far traced the chronology of the age 
of the later Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the 
Upanishads and the kernels or original themes of 
the epics. We shall now pate, on to deal with the 
concluding part of this chapter—the date of the Rg-vi?da, 
It has been already shown in the first volume how Prof, 

) Jacobi assigns 1 the range of the Rg.-vedie civilization from 
| B.C. 4500 to 2500, how he places the composition of the 
! hymns in the latter part of this period, how be arrives at 
about B.C. 3000 for the origin of the Dhruva cult We 
! have also seen how Tilak* places the TJiti or Orion period 
of the Rg-veda about 4000-2000 B.C, and the Aditi or 
pre-Orion period. from about 6000 to 4000 B.C. W e have 
also seen how Biihler and Winternitz are prepared to go to 
much earlier times than MacdonelL Keith, Oidenberg, 
Hopkins, Giles and others. Lastly, it has been observed, the 
Rg-vedic civilization was "in contact and clash with the 
$indh« eivilizatiorr and therefore could not but be taken 
back to a period earlier than the fourth millennium B.C. 

It can be seen from the evolution of the extensive 
Vedic literature traced in the last chapter and the 
discussion of the chronology of its different layers in the 
present, that it is impossible to agree with those critics who 
are disposed to be sceptical about the conclusions of 
Professor Jacobi. It is quite possible that one may not 
support Tilak in his tracing the Aryan people and civilisa ¬ 
tion from the temperate Wne in post-glacial to the Arctic 
region in inter-glacial, times.” Nor f$ it possible perhaps 
to support him when he adds that as “the Aryans and their 

1 tnd. Antq XXIII, PP- 164—9. 

s See his ‘Arctic Home of the Vedas/ Orion/ and 'VBdic Chronolgy 
and V$dinga-jy5 isha' (Poona. 1991). In the last treatise of miscel¬ 
laneous essays, Tilak compares the Chaldean and the Indian V#das end 
explains some difficult passages in the V$dinga-Jy$tfelia. 
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calfefe or religion cannot be supposed to have developed 
all of a sudden at the close of the last inter-glacial period, 
the ultimate origin of both must be placed in remote 
geological times.” The conclusions of ethnology and 
anthropology are ignored by him. Further, it is quite 
possible to explain the astronomical phenomena of the Vedas 
he eruditely describes as the vague reports of stray Aryan 
adventurers in the northern climates and latitudes• for it 
was an age of widespread and many-sided migrations and 
movements, It is true that some scholars have found 
corroborative evidences in support of Tilak. Mr. Abhinas 
Chandra Das, 1 for example, claims to have actually traced 
evidences in the Rg-veda to. geological times, and therefore 
assigns it to between 30000 and 25000 years ago. His 
arguments regarding a Rajputana sea are not quite 
baseless; but his contentions are clearly speculative and 
clash hopelessly with the conclusions of ethnology, 
anthropology and comparative chronology. 

It may be pointed out that there is a growing 
number of supporters for Tilafc or his school One 
good example wq have in the attempt made to place the 
Rg-veda about 6153 B.G. on the basis of the position of the 
Alvins. 8 It is contended that ‘ the vernal equinox 
was in Castor and Pollux “ at the time when the 
Hindus, Greeks, Persians and Lithuanians lived together 
and when the Asfvin myth arose,” As the longitude of 
Castor and Pollux is now 112 degrees and as the equinox 
recedes one degree in 72 years, the equinox in Castor and 
Pollux, it is contended, must have taken place 112 X 72 or 
8084 years before our time, that is, about 6153 B.C. “ The 
time of the Asfvin hymns of the Rg-veda may also be found 
from the datum that the car of the Asfvins was visible at 
early dawn and. the Asfvins were dimly visible at evening. 
Capella, the brightest star in the Auriga, has the longitude 
of 80 degrees. The sun should be 15 degrees east of this, 
that is 95 degrees longitude in order that the car of the 

1 Author of The Rig-Vida (1920); Rig- Vidic Culture, (1925). 

3 Tb© Modem Review, 1912 December. 






Asfvins may be visible one hour before sunrise. Now the 
time when the sun was in 95 degrees at the time of the vernal 
equinox is 95 X 72 or 6840 years from our own time,” that 
is, about 4929 RC. The author ot this view, who is a believer 
in the foreign home of the Aryans and assumes the higher 
antiquity of ' the Egyptians, Accadiana and the Chinese/ 
concludes: “ We know that the undivided Indo-Germans 
had named several stars like the Great Bear (Sans. Rkska, 
Latin Ursa, Greek Arktos) and they measured the months 
by the moon. It is not therefore at all strange that they 
should notice the conjunction of the sun with Castor and 
Pollux at the time of the vernal- equinox, arid should 
worship them as gods, and personify them, and give the 
■story an an thro morph leal colour." If the Aceadians, the 
Egyptians and the Chinese were so ancient, asks the 
author, why not grant a moderate date of B.C. 6000 for the 
Aryans? 

Another independent attempt to arrive at an even 
earlier date for the Ary an chronology 1 has been made on the 
basis of the first appearance of the star Canopus (Agastya), 
on the horizon 6f la'itude 22°N., that.is, the Yindhyas, to the 
Rs'hifc, When did this take place? Mr. Ketfe&r answers: 
“ Owing to the precession of the equinoxes the poles of the 
celestial equator move slowly round the poles of the ecliptic 
in a, small circle of 24° in radius in the course of 26000 
yearn The star Canopus lies fixed at a distance of 14° from 
the south pole of the ecliptic. Viewed from Canopus the 
motion of the southern pole of the equator takes place in 
an ex-centric around it. The effect of this is that the dis¬ 
tance of Canopus from the south pole varies from 10° (** 
24° — 14°) to 38° (« 24° + 14°) in the course of 13000 yearn 
and back again in the same period India lies between the 
north latitudes of 8 C and 35° and is therefore well situated 
within the range of the north'and south oscillations of 
Canopus.” The star would first appear on the horizon of 
10°N. in B.C. 11180; on 17°N, in 9030 B.C.; on 24°N, in 

1 See article by V. B. Ketkar in ‘The Proceedings and Transactions 
of the First Oriental Conference/ Poona (1982), p. 445 fL 


6886 B.C.; on in 4730 B.C. ; on 33° in 2580 B.C. The 
Vindhyas extend along 22° and so Canopus must have made 
its first appearance on their summits about 7500 B.C.” 
Mr. Ketkar interprets the legend of the disappearance of 
the sea in consequence of Agastya’s exploit as a reference 
to the geological convulsions referred to in a previous 
chapter. He believes that the probable disappearance of 
the sea from the Gangetic basin, began about 7000 
B.C. He further opines that Jupiter’s first occiiltatioB of 
Pushy a, referred to in the Taittiriya Brahmana, must have 
taken place about 4350 B.C.; that the age when the cluster 
of the Pleiades used to rise due East, as stated in the Sata- 
patha; Brahmana, must have begun about 3000 B.C.; that 
the date of the observation of the solstieial points described 
in the Vedahga-jyofcisha indicates 1400 B.C.; that the year 
of the battle of Kurukshetra must be 1263 B.C. on the 
evidences of the Bhavisbya and Vayu Furanas; and that it 
was about 290 A.D. that the initial point of the Hindu 
ecliptic was fixed as diametrically opposite to the star 
Chitra. He further suggests that from 3100 B.C. to 1400 B.C. 
there prevailed the solar calendar with a cycle of four 
years; that, from 1400 B.C. to 300 A.D*, there was the luni- 
solar calendar with a cycle of five years; and that about 
300 A.D. began the present 1 uni-solar and planetary 
calendars with the Jovian cycles of' 12 and 60 years. 

* Similarly, the opinion has been expressed that the 
Zoroastrian calendar, 1 which was closely associated with' 
the Aryan, indicates a period going back to several millen¬ 
niums before Christ The Babylonians, it Jbas been pointed 
out, had at first only four or five constellations in the Zodiac 
and learnt all the twelve from the Persian conquerors after 

1 See Journal of the Ranade Association, Madras 1812. Tim 
author assigns Zoroaster to 3100 B.C. He tnieis from the leference 
in the Book Of Zoroaster to the duration of summer for a peried equal 
to twice that of winter, that the calendar must have* begun m the region 
of Samarkhand and not Chald&a or Egypt, The Zodiacal sign of 
Virgo with cars of corn in her hard and no elephant or camel in the 
star group, he says, must have meant the same, 
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Cyrus. The Iranian calendar began when Cancer was the 
first sign, ?.e., when the autumnal equinox was marked by 
the full moon being in Cancer. In other words, at the spring 
equinox, the sun was in this very sign and this, according 
to this writer, would carry us back to between 8100 and 
6000 B.C, “ It was then that the Zodiacal signs were 
assigned to the planets, To the moon, the nearest orb, was 
{assigned the first sign Cancer, to the next in point of dis¬ 
tance, viz., the sun, was assigned tho second sign Leo and so 
forth. After a while the equinox shifted from Cancer to 
Gemini and remained in the sign from about 6000 B.C, to 
8850 B.C. It was during this period that the Iranian calendar 
with the month names Tishtar, Mifchra, Anakila, A tar, 
Dathusho, Fravashayo, came info existence. When the 
equinox was somewhere near Mpgasfirsha or, say, coincided 
in longitude with Capella, the lunar Zodiac of 28 Makshatras 
seems to have been already in vogue among the Indo- 
Iranians as we see from the correspondence of the 
presiding deities, Iranian and Indian, in some of the 
asterisms” The different names of the lunar stations must 
have come into existence before B.C. 2300 when the 
Pleiades marked the spring equinox; for the Iranian name 
for the asterism is Pauvam or first. The names of the 
Ameshapentus in the month list were after the passing of 
the equinox point from Taurus to Aries, that is about B.C. 
3000 at the earliest and B.C. 1700 at the latest. “ As the 
name Khordat (Avesta Baarvatat) as an Ameshapenta came 
into existence after Zoroaster and as its earliest possible 
date is 3000 B.C. Zoroaster must have been anterior to that 
date. As the pre-Zoroastrian period of Indian calendar 
lasted from 6000 to 3850 B.C. and as the post*Zoroasfcrian 
Ameshapenta was dated about 3000 B.O., it is concluded that 
Zoroaster lived between 3800 and 3100.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on similar attempts at the 
comparative chronology of the Vedic literature. There 
is a large similarity in the astronomical systems of the 
ancient world. That indicates a common origin for the 
system ; and where can that origin be appropriately located 
except in the midst of the people who constructed an 
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aborate system based on it to . a larger extent than 
any other people? The Chinese did not know any¬ 
thing of the planetary motions and the processions. The 
Babylonians were ignorant of the limarsystem. The Greeks 
had the same names as the Hindus for the Zodiac, the days 
of the week and the theory of the epicycles, and writers 
like Biot* Kaye and Whitney have traced the Hindu 
system to the Greek original. While it cannot be denied 
that there was some Greek influence on the growth of Indian 
astronomy after the Greek advent, it is difficult to be 
dogmatic in the matter. In any case the Hindu system is 
very dissimilar to the Greek in details and in some 
important respects. For instance it is almost modern in 
spirit so far as it deals with trigonometrical formulas,! 
and its algebraical devices of which the Greeks were not! 
aware. Its calculations were more accurate than those \ 
of Ptolemy who in his Almagest* depended on geometrical 
forms and analyses which have been proved to be very 
defective in fundamental respects. In any case the alleged 
borrowings from the Greeks belong to a late period. So 
far as the Vgdic age is concerned we know that the 
motions of the sun and the moon/the division of the year 
into aytitifie, seasons, months and days, the provision of 
intercalary months, the paths of the Nakshatras and a 
few at least of the planets were all known to the Aryans by 
sheer observations of their own with the unaided eye. 
•“■In the ancient scriptures there are also references, though 
preserved in legendary garb, to the zodiacal shifts of 
the year beginning at winter-solstice and the Nak- 
shatra begining at the vernal equinox. If we can 
read any meaning at all in the story of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, 1*7, and the Taithriya Samkita, VI. I. 8 1. 
that Aditi (the presiding deity of Punarvasu) has been 
blessed with a boon that all sacrifices should begin and 

1 As Mr. Shyama Sastri observes, vide his article ‘Astronomy, 
Past and Present/ in the Mysore University Magazine for 1931, 



pp. 199—201, 
’ 4be subject. 


The writer has contributed copiously to the literature on 
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end with her, it must be that a reformation of the Vidic 
calendar was effected for the first time, when the vernal 
equinox was in the asterism Punarvasu and the year com¬ 
menced with the Chaitra full-moon at the solstice, ue., about 
600 B.O. Again, the sl~ka in the Bhagavadgita (JOth chapter, 
STWRi *rihtfWfs< ftfOTKt contains clearly 
a reference to the vernal equinox in MpgasTirsha... ;and this 
must have been the first asterism in a certain age of the 
Vedic period, *>., about 3000 B C. But not only the literary 
scholars, but also the Hindu astronomers, seem to have mis¬ 
understood 1 the passage and interpreted it according to an 
old obsolete tradition (that the winter-solstice begins the 
year) and deduced from it that the summer-solstice had then 
shifted to MrgatfTrsha (63° Polar Long, from Revati), 
This meant the shifting of the vernal equinox 27® behind 
Revati. But there is also ample evidence to account for 
the tradition that the vernal equinox was once observed to 
be in the asterism Kritbika, Varaharmhira says: 

“ Summer solstice at Aslesha is evidently equivalent to 
the vernal equinox at Krithika, i,e.> 27° in front of Revati, 
and summer solstice at Punarvasu means vernal equinox at 
Aswini. To reconcile these statements, the later astrono¬ 
mers probably devised the libration theory of the sway of 
the equinoxes 27 p on each side. 

* URf ^ stt^ qftswff | 

if 

“Before the vernal equinox receded from Mrigasira 
to Krithika, it must have gone through Rohini, in the inter¬ 
mediate stage and we have actually evidence of this in the 
Vedic legend that describes the conduct of Prajapati 
(symbolising the beginning of the vernal equinox) approach- 

1 Mr. Shyarna Sasfcri points out that tba Amarakuia is ambiguous 
as to whether Mirga or MSgha is the beginning of the year. 



ing towards his daughter Echini as a reprehensible one 
deserving; the censure of the Gods. Not having actually 
understood perhaps the true nature of the phenomenon of 
precession, the Vedic bards must have considered this change 
in the position of the vernal equinox as something ominous, 
a misconduct of the Gods. 1 ’ 

It must be obvious from what has been thus far said 
that, except among scholars whose orthodoxy is too rigid 
to go back beyond 1200 B.C. or at the most 2000 B.Ct; 
there is a growing opinion in favour of Prof, Jacobi's 
contentions, if not Tilak’s. The plausibility of the theory 
of comparative antiquity is upheld, as has been already 
said, by the study of the comparative history of the 
Rg-vedic, the Sindhu, the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian 
civilizations. Incalculable mischief has been done by 
almost all the English and American scholars in assuming 
arbitrarily the earliest dates for Egypt or Mesopotamia— 
dates going back to B.C. 5000 at least—and the latest 
possible dates fof Ancient India on the ground that India 
borrowed from them. This was the case before Aryan inscrip¬ 
tions* of B.C* 1600 were found at Boghaz-koi and Tel-el- 
Amarna and much more before the Rarappa and Mohenjo- 
daro discoveries were made, When the Mitanni inscriptions 
were discovered, these scholars received an unpleasant 

# The German excavations at Boghaz-koi by H. Winekler in 
190T revealed the Indian deities of Indra, Vanina, the great Twin bre¬ 
thren (Nasatyas), etc. The cuneiform tablets discovered at Tel-el- 
Amarna (Berlin, 1896) in Upper Egypt contain letters from the tribu¬ 
tary princes of Babylonia, Assyria, Mitanni, Phoenicia and Canaan to 
the Egyptian Pharoabs, Among the letters is one by a king of Mitanni, 
Dushratta by name. It also contains the Iranian or * Iranoid * names 
of his brother, Artasbuvara, and his grandfather, Aratama. There is also 
reference to Suttarna, Shurias (Suryal* Martyas (Maruts), Simasai 
(Himalaya), etc* The syllable, arta, points out Bloomfield, is from the 
Vedic Rta. The Bogbaz-koi and Mitanni records belonged to about 
B.C. 1600. See article by Jacobi in J, R. A , S. 1$)Q9, pp. 721.-0. Keith 
dogmatically denies Aryan influence over the Kassites and Hittitec. See 
bid. Hist , Qly.t I, p. 1417. J- Hal^vy did the same in the Revu& 
Semitique, 16. 1908, pp, 247 ff. 
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shock at first, but afterwards recovered their equanimity, 
rallied their scattered forces, and began to contend that 
these inscriptions must refer to pre-vedic time's, that they 
indicate the passage of the Aryans from Europe to Iran or 
from Iran to Europe*. When the Sindh discoveries were 
made, these scholars received a more severe shock. The finds 
are rather inconvenient from their standpoint as they 
show the synchrony of the Sindh civilization with the 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian civilizations of the 4th millen¬ 
nium B.G, They therefore have either kept quiet 
or have dogmatically, assorted that it was an introduction 
from the region of the Euphrates to the region of the Indus. 
But such a suggestion is positively disproved by two facts, 
namely, (1) that the Sumerians were foreign to Mesopotamia 
and (2) that the discoveries in. India refer to only later 
periods of Sindh civilization and not earlier ones and that 
still earlier layers of archaeological finds are bound to 
carry back the Sindh civilization by two or three mil¬ 
lenniums* There is every plausibility for the theory that the 
Sumerians! were the original people of the Indus valley, 
and that this region was the cradle of the civilization of the 
world to which even Mesopotamia and Egypt were in¬ 
debted. The Helioli'thic period of Indian history, in other 
words, is not later than that of the Nile, the Euphrates or 
the East Mediterranean. 

Now, we know from the Rg-veda that the Aryans 
were the enemies of the Asuras, with whom the ‘Sumerians’ 
of the Sindh valley have been identified. The Aryans, it 
is clear from the Rg-veda, conquered and assimilated 

* E.g., E, Meyer in Journal of the Prussian Academy, 1908, pp, 14 IF; 
Oldenberg in J.R,A. S,, 1909, pp. 1096-1109; Keith in the same, 
pp. 1100*6, and Ind . Hist, Qly I, p, 14—17; Peak© in ‘The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World,* pp. 166 if. 

t Hall’s ' Ancient History of the Near East \ 4th Edn., Lon¬ 
don, 1920. Dr. Hall holds that the Sumerians came into Western Asia 
from India. Per contra, G„ Ipsen (Heidelberg, 1926) traces the Indo- 
European words for copper, cow and star frotnthe Sumerians in 3000— 
2100 B.C, 



them completely. There is every reason to believe that the 
Rg-vedic. hymns pro-suppose the noa-vedic but Aryanised 
culture of Sindh. The Aryans reached JEJarappa on the lower 
course of the Parushni (fiivi or Iravati), and effected the 
fall or destruction of the city. It has indeed* been suggest¬ 
ed that the Yadus and Turvasfae whom Indra is said to 
have brought from the sea were probably immigrants from 
the lower Sindh valley who became one with the Aryans 
of the further north. Indra overthrew the Yadus, the 
Turvas’as and the Dasa Sam bar a for the sake of the Aryas; 
and destroyed their puras which, we are told, were often 
made of copper, or iron and inundated by the autumnal 
floods of the rivers. The puras so destroyed were, it has been 
surmised, those of the Fanis of the Sindh valley. These Fanis 
are described in the Vedas as merchants and demons. 
Though they were held in esteem otherwise, they did not 
offer sacrifices to Indra, and were regarded as deserving to be 
ignored, deserted and destroyed by the Asfvins. Indra was 
their great enemy (Puroha, Purandhara). They had to be 
1 softened and made obedient by Pushan. On the other 
hand their chief, Brbu, gave Bharadvaja 1000 cows. It has 
been suggested that the Fanis were the people of the Sindh 
valley who had a commercial civilization as is indicated by' 
the pictographic legends in their seals; that they came 
into clash with the Aryans who consisted mainly of priests 
and warriors; that, in the course of the struggle, their puras 
were destroyed ; and that they came to form, on account of 
cultural assimilation, important sections of Aryan society. 
The different methods of burial which prevailed among 
the Aryans sufficiently indicate the influence of the Sin¬ 
dh people of the Chalcolithic age. The Sindhians were 
completely Aryanised. The royal clans, the priestly clans, be¬ 
longed to different elements of a composite society formed of 
the amalgamation of Aryan arid non-Aryan elements. The 

* See ‘ The Indus Valley in the V3dic period ’ by Hamaprasad 
Chanda, in Memoirs cf the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 31 (1926). 
Also the same author’sSurvival of the Prehistoric Civilization of the 
Indus Valley,” (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey, No. 41, (1929), 
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Rg-vedic conflicts are not between the Aryans and non- 
Aryans, but different sections of the Aryans themsel ves after 
they became culturally complex. Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
points out that the religion of the Vedic Rsbis was different 
from that of the kings and chiefs of the Indus valley ; that 
the latter were declining at the time of the Aryan contact; 
that human sacrifice, which was practised by the Kshatriyas 
primarily, and anumarana or the wife’s following 
the husband after death, were due to the non-Brahmanical 
source; that even yoga which was practised in Sindh 
influenced the Aryans only in the later Vedic period; 
that in short the Aryan civilization destroyed but as¬ 
similated the Chalcolithic. 

What inference is possible from these facts? When 
we remember that the cultural conflict, assimilation and 
synthesis recorded in the Rg-veda indicate the passage of 
hundreds of years, when we remember that the Sindh civi¬ 
lization probably went back to at least 5000 B.C.,—it might 
have been the source of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilizations—and when we remember that the Aryans had 
to gain the whole of the Panjab and Indus valley by a death- 
grapple at every step, it is obvious that the attribution* of 
such a late date as 1500 B,C. for the Rg-veda is absurd. By 

Mr. R. Chanda believes in the Aryan immigration into India 
from * somewhere' beyond the north-west; He ignores Dr. Hang's 
conclusion that " the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vita! struggle 
agaicst the form which the Brahmamcal religion had assumed at a 
certain early period.” See ‘Essays on...the Parsis,’ 3rd Edn., 1884, 
p, 287 et sq. 

* la his Aryxnisation of India (Calcutta, 1925), N. K. Dutt con¬ 
cludes that *' the Aryans entered India about 2300—2200 B.C.” which 
Charpentier regards as not far from wrong “ though we should like to 
see it reduced by some two or three centuries.” J. R< A, S 1927, p. lift, 
Sorije of the most absurd contributors on the subject are Prof. J. HerfoJ, 
who places Zoroaster and the Rg-veda about 560 B.C. (See Ind. Hist 
Qb-y I. PP- 4 ff.); Husing (Krakow, 1921); and Brunnbofer who iden¬ 
tifies Rg-vedic Pfthusravas Kanitaswith a Scythian king mentioned in 
Greek coins and inscriptions of the 2nd century B.C.! See Wimeiuitz, L 
1227, p. 307. 
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! 00 B.C. the cultural synthesis was complete in the Panjab, 
and the Aryans were expanding over Hindustan. It must have 
been preceded by many centuries of cultural growth. The 
advanced character of the Rg-vedic language makes a 
denial of it impossible. The astronomical evidences may 
be confused, allusive and vague; but they are numerous 
enough to show a long period of previous intellectual 
development, observation, and growth of the heaven- 
cult 

The only equitable conclusion possible under these 
circumstances is that the Aryans, the easternmost sections of 
the original Mediterranean race, had the beginnings of their 
civilization in the close of the Neolithic age about the 
beginning of the fifth millennium B,C.; that from at least 
5000 B.C. to about 2000 B.C. they slowly developed 
their language and civilization and overthrew the 
people of Sindh; that during this period, there were 
branches of them who proceeded in all directions; 
that just at the time when the cultural conflict was going 
on in India, and also after it, there were immigrations 
of the Aryans towards West Asia and from thence to 
Europe, the evidences of which we have in the lands 
of the Sumerians, the Egyptians, the Ivassites and the 
Hittites. The Iranian civilization is only an off-shoot of 
the Aryan civilization of India, transplanted and locally 
adapted. The Avestic language was a dialect of Sanskrit 
spoken by a closely allied race considerably influenced 
by colonists from India. And such colonisations and 
immigrations took place for hundreds of generations. 
The language, religion and institutions of Iran show 
the Indian influence in full. Even suph # an important 
idea as the Aitareya , the sacred fire of the household, 
connected with and tended by a pupil learning the 
Brahmanas, was introduced into Iran. The Avestan titar is 
the Sanskrit etara\ the A vestan athravan is the Sanskrit 

* See “ The Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, pp, 95— 9 for an interesting contribution on the 
subject by Mr. J. J S, Taraporuvala. 
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Atharvan and probably, as some suggest, cognate with Airi* 
All have been traced to idh, to kindle, a root which spread 
as far as Greece. Many fundamental ideas of Iranian reli¬ 
gion were possible only because of Vedic infusion spreading 
over centuries. To bring it down to 1000—600 B.C and attri¬ 
bute the origin of the Rg-veda to that period is a gross 
absurdity. It is due to the dogmatism which refuses to see 
Indian influence in the Mitarmi and Hittite records and 
cultures. * 

It is true that Sir John Marshallf is not convinced that 
the advent of the Vedic Aryans was so early, While 
conceding the contemporaneity of the Sindh civili¬ 
zation with the Sumerian and Egyptian, he believes 
that the theory of Aryan immigration about B.C. 
1500 is not inconsistent with it. One argument of 
his is that the Rg-vedic Aryans were ignorant of iron like 
the Sindhians. But it is difficult to see how this can be an 
argument for the lateness of the Aryans. If it proves any¬ 
thing, it can show only contemporaneity, and not any di'ffer- 

* See JBRAS, 25,1918, pp. 76 ff. for R. G. Bbandarkar’s views 
on the subject. In Calcutta Review, 1924, pp. 287 ff. Mr. K„ Chatto- 
padhyaya places tbe Rg-veda, the Yajur-vSda and Atharva-vSda in B.C. 
3000 and the Brahmana period in 2000-1400 B.C. He believes in Aryan 
invasion from Central Asia into IndfSl and Indian influence in Asia 
Minor to be * Vr&tya \ 

f See his monumental work u Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civili¬ 
zation/ 1 ' 3 Vols., 1931. In Chapter VIII (Vol* I, pp. 102 ff.), Sir John 
discusses the age and authors of the Indus civilization. He traces the 
resemblance of the Indus culture to the so-called Pre-diluvian culture 
of Elam and Mesopotamia and to the proto-historic culture of Sumer. 
He then discusses the period of time covered by the settlements at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; describes the antiquities ; gives proofs of 
intercourse between the Indus valley, Mesopotamia and Elam; and 
concludes that the Mohenjo-daro antiquities were probably not earlier 
than 3250 B.C. or later than 27GO B.C. The conclusion ignores possi¬ 
bilities of earlier dates Sir John discusses the ethnology of the 
Sindh people and in the concluding portion of the chapter compares the 
Indus and V§dic cultures and traces the sequence of the Indus and 
VSdlc civilizations# 



ence in time. Another argument of Sir John Marshall is 
that silver was known to the Indus people but not the 
Aryans of'the Eg-vsda. But silver is mentioned in the 
Atharva-vgda and later Vgdic literature; and we cannot 
positively say that these passages do not indicate an earlier 
knowledge of the metaL Then again, Prof Limgdon has, 
as the result of his study of more than 300 pictographs of 
Sindh, come to the conclusion that the Brahnvi script, which 
has been usually attributed to Phoenecian influence about 
B,C, 700, was unmistakably derived from the Indus script. 
“ If this script was preserved and finally issued into the 
alphabet of the Buddhist period,” he says, “ it proves that 
the Aryans must have had intimate contact with these 
founders ot culture in India, In any way we may look at 
the problem, the Aryans in India are far more ancient than 
history admits. Their migration across Anatolia, where 
traces of them are found in the inscriptions of the Hittite 
capital, as early as the 17th century, is an hypothesis entirely 
contradictory to the new situation revealed by these dis¬ 
coveries in the Indus valley. Far more likely is it that the 
Aryans m India are the oldest representatives of the Indo• 
Germanic race." Sir John Marshall does indeed maintain 
that the Aryans might have come about B.C. 1500 and bor¬ 
rowed the art of writing not from the Sindh people direct 
but from other centres of Sindh civilization (e.g., Jhukar, 
twenty miles off Mohenjo-daro), which existed after the de¬ 
struction of the more ancient types of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro. But this argument is laborious and obviously biassed 
by the traditional view, In any case, Sir John is not 
quite consistent with himself in this method of arguing. 

Still another argument in favour of a comparatively late 
date for tho Vadas is the absence of the horse in tho Sindh 
seals, while that animal occupied an important place in the 
life of the Rg*vedic Aryans. But we know that, in later 
Vedic, literature, Sindh is described as rich in horses. Wo 
cannot say how far we can depend on the dangerous argu¬ 
ment of silence in regard to the earlier period, 



Then there is the contention that the bull was venerated 
in ancient Sindh unlike the cow which was so important in 
Vedic life, But there is no sufficient reason to warrant the 
belief that the bull was less venerated than the cow in 
Vsdic India, A favourite simile was the comparison of the 
gods with the bull. In sacrifices too the bull was by no 
means ignored. 

Still another argument given by Sir John is that the 
tiger appears in Mobenjo-daro on the one hand, and later 
Yedic literature on the other, and that this indicates that 
the Rg-veda belonged to an intermediate period. But the 
existence of the tiger in Sindh is not conceded by all. The 
striped animal found so often in the Sindh seals has been 
taken by some to be the hyaena, the sulavrka. Further, 
even if it is granted that the tiger existed in early Sindh 
and in later Vedic period, the absence of its men tion in the 
Rg~ veda might be a mere accident. The presence of the 
tiger in ancient Sindh is very problematical. 

Another point on which Sir John lays emphasis is that 
the elephant was not so well-known to the Vedic Aryans as 
to the people of Sindh. This contention cannot be taken 
seriously. The Rg-veda mentions the two words and 
vurana to indicate the elephant. To deny the meaning of 
elephant to the word hast mm the Rg-vgda while granting 
it in regard to the Atharva-Veda and other literature 
seems to be whimsical and arbitrary. Further, even 
Keith who is doubtful in connection with hastin in the 
Rg-veda, grants that the varanci can bo no other animal. 
Above all, as Mr. Mackay observes, “ possibly"the elephant 
was not so well-known to the inhabitants of Mehenjo-daro 
as we thought at first,” and “it may never have been 
wild in Sindh and have been used by a few people only for 
purposes of State.” 

A religious argument given for the lateness of the 
Vedic cult is that inSindh there was the prevalence of iconism 
or image-worship while the Vedic religion was one of 
anthropomorphism. But this is not entirely true. We 
find that the Rg-veda mentions an image of Indra for which 
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ten cows were not regarded as an equal price. Keith also 
points that* though the Vedic gods are anthropomorphic* 
theriomorphxsm is not lacking in the Vedas. 

Still another argument is that the female principle is 
almost wholly subordinate to the male in the Vedic 
religious beliefs, while in the Indus valley it stood, 
if we are to judge from the available figurines of the 
Mother Goddess, on a higher footing than the male. It 
may be conceded that some at least of the germs of the 
later $akti cult are found in Sindh ; but there is absolutely 
no justification for believing that the rudiments of Saktism 
were absent or subordinate in the Vedic cult. The idea of the 
creative female principle was not lacking in the conception 
of the earth as goddess. Sir John quotes Dr. Oppert to prove 
that the earth-goddess predominated among the non-Aryan 
peoples; but this is mere speculation, and Dr. Oppert is 
hardly a safe authority in the discussion of such questions. 
Tantricism was a universal religion with local variations 
in ancient times. The idea of Kali being a non-Aryan 
deity borrowed by the Aryans is rightly disputed by 
Dr, Sten Konow (JAR8., Vol. XXI, No.7). He points 
out that this deity was worshipped by even the Euro¬ 
pean sections of the * original' Aryan race. Tacitus records 
the prevalence of the Worship of the mother earth among 
Germanic tribes. The position of the priest as the husband 
of the goddess in rituals, the procession, the ablution in 
sacred lake, and other fertility-rites existed then. He derives 
the German goddess Nerthus from the Sanskrit nrt (to dance) 
and shows how nftya is connected with diva’s consort as 
Kali. The features of Durga-puja include feasting, cere¬ 
monial procession, and immersion in water, which men 
should not see on the penalty of death. All these features 
are found in the Aryan world in the west as the Aryan 
world in India. It is obvious, then, that it is dangerous to 
depend too much on the element of the female principle in 
the Vedic and Bindhu cultures for purposes of chronological 
comparison and estimate, 



Another argument is that §iva-worship, in its main 
features, had its origin in Sindh. Sir John Marshall claims 
to see Siva in a three-headed figtire seated, on a Yogic 
attitude on a deer-throne discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
conception of Siva as an all-seer and a Yogin, in other words, 
was learnt by the Aryans from Sindh. The very name 
Siva, he surmises, might have originated from the Dravidian 
word for red, In its sense of auspicious God, it might have 
arisen, he says, in the Aryan desire for a sarcastic euphe¬ 
mism. But there are difficulties in accepting all these views. 
The Rg- veda, while representing Rudra in his terrible aspects, 
is not lacking in representing him as Siva in milder aspects. 
The characteristics of Siva as a jotadhari., as an ascetic, as 
the practiser of Yoga, as the lord of mountains, are already 
fore-shad owed in the Rg-veda. The Atharva-veda positively 
refers to him as Pasfupati, the lord of beasts, as a looker in 
all directions, as the lord of meditation and wisdom, indicat¬ 
ing the origin of later iconographical conceptions. It is thus 
very doubtful whether the Aryan borrowings were so heavy 
as Sir John takes them to be. 

Another argument is that the worship of the phallus 
did not prevail among the Aryans and was borrowed later 
on though abhorred at first. It is pointed out by .Keith 
{Religion and Philosophy' of ike Veda , Yol, I, p. 129), how¬ 
ever, that the phallus-worship might have existed among 
certain sections of the Aryans, In any case, the borrowing 
must have taken place sufficiently early. Similarly, in 
regard to the worhip of Agni, the contention that it was 
found in every Aryan house and not at Mohenjo-daro is 
based on insufficient evidence. 

It is clear from all these that the Vedic Aryans must have 
been in close contact with the Sindhu people. Some scholars 
go so far as to make the Sindhu civilization itself Aryan. Mr. 
Narendranath Law, for instance, would trace almost all 
features of the one to the other. While this is doubtful, 
there can be no doubt about the approach of the two cultures 
on account of their contemporaneity and their mutual assi¬ 
milation into the single V$dic cult A® has beep already 
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said, the Aryans were, like the Dravidians, Mesopotamians, 
Egyptians and the Sindhu people, branches of the Mediter¬ 
ranean race. During the hundreds of generations when the 
pre-Dravidians, the Dravidians and the Sindhu people were 
developing the pre-Aryan civilisations of India, the Aryans 
were gradually developing their culture in the area from 
Kashmir to Bactria, till about 4000 B.C. they began to be 
in the van of human progress* As the Aryans belonged 
ethnologically to these races and had free mixture with 
them, any other conclusion would leave a gap which ethno¬ 
logy does not justify. To come into contact with and to 
assimilate the Sindhu men who were contemporaneous with 
the early dynasties of Egypt and Mesopotamia, the Aryans 
must have been sufficiently active before the third millen¬ 
nium B.C. 

It can be now seen that the history of the Aryan pro¬ 
gress in India can be divided into three periods. During the 
first or Rg-vgdic age, which lasted down to 2000 B.C., the 
Aryans were in the Panjab, Afghanistan, Sindh, and Kash¬ 
mir. In the second period, which may be roughly attributed 
to about 2500 B,C.—1000 B.C., the Aryans were engaged in 
the conquest and colonisation of Hindustan. The later 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanishads, the 
early Sutras, and the kernels of the epic literature indicate 
this wider area of Aryan occupation and activity. In the 
age of the Rg-vgda, at any rate in the later part of it, the 
centre of the Aryan civilization had drifted to the holy land 
between the Sarasvati and the Drshadvati. In the Brah ¬ 
man ic period, the Aryan culture spread further east. The 
centre of life was no longer the east Panjab or the north¬ 
west, but the land of the Kurus and the Pahchalas, the 
Vasas and Usdnaras, known as the Madhyadgsa or middle 
country. The Kosalas, the Vktehas and the Magadhas 
rise in the provinces now forming Oudh, North Bihar and 
South Bihar ; while the Satvants figure in the south, and the 
(Jttara Kurus and Uttara Madras in the north, beyond the 
Himalayas, beyond the Panjab and Kashmir. As time pro¬ 
gresses, the eastern half of the new land comprising KiSaala 
and Videha becomes more and more important, and the 
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Panjab correspondingly loses importance, its tribes becoming 
unholy. Surrounding these Aryan people, there arises a 
belt of serai-Brahminised tribes—the Gandharas, the Muja- 
vants, the MahSvrshae and the Kambhojas in the north¬ 
west, and the Andhras, the Pundras, the Mutibas, thePulin- 
das, the Vidarbhas (modern Berar), and the Naishadbas" on 
and around the Vindhyan borders, (the Vindhyas being 
named definitely as the southern mountains). The 
speeches of this semi-Xryanised belt of tribal states were 
dialectically different from the true Aryan tongue, the 
effects of which are seen to the present day. Post-Vedic 
literature, then,indicates the progress of the Aryans through¬ 
out Hindustan from Dvaraka (Gujarat) in the west to Bengal 
in the east. The Mahabharata which, as has been already 
pointed out, deals with the historical geography of the same 
period, describes the conflict between the Aryan tribal states 
of the west, headed by the Fafichalas and the Kurus, and its 
effects on the growth of Aryan culture. Similarly the Rama- 
yana deals with the civilising activities of the Aryan kings 
of the eastern half of Aryavarta, their spreading the Aryan 
culture to South India, and the momentous effects it had on 
Aryo-Dravidian relations. The materials of the period indi ¬ 
cate not only the Aryan expansion over Aryavarta but also 
the many-sided developments in the art of government, 
religious thought, economic improvement, literature, art and 
science. 

the third period of Aryan history is illustrated fay the 
early Sutras and by the references, of a. comparatively late 
character, in the epics and purSnas. During this period, 
the Aryan expansion took the southern direction across the 
Vindhyas, and reached not only the southern confines of 
India, but also passed over to the island of Ceylon. Panini 
does not refer to the southern states, while KitySyana does. 
We have also seen how the two Sutrakaras—BodhSyana 
and ApastAmba—wrote their Sutras after the localisation of 
the Aryan culture in the Dakkan. From these facts wo 
may conclude that the conquest of South of-,India by. the 
Aryans was completed between 700 and 600 RG, or perhaps 
a'century earlier. 


WIST#,, 
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The various authorities dealing with the chronology of the differ¬ 
ent layers of the V8dic literature have been referred to in the footnotes. 
The following gives the bibliographical history of the research in 
this line in a convenient compass. In 1859 Max Muller published bis 
4 History of Sanskrit Literature/ wherein he placed the Sutras in be¬ 
tween 600 and 200 B.C. and the latest portion of the Rg-veda in about 
B.C. 1000. In his Chips (1868,1, 13) he is for 1100 or 1200 B.C.; in 
his * Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
the Religions of India ’ (1882), he is for 1000 B.C. * but carries the ‘ col¬ 
lecting age * to 800 and the earliest portions to an uncertain elate. In his 
Physical Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1891), he laid down that the 
upper limit might go to even B.C. 3000. Subsequent writers assumed 
that Max Muller had proved the Vedic literature to have been evolved 
from about 1500 or 1200 B»C. to B.C. 200. Occasionally, writers ven¬ 
tured to go to earlier dates. L, Von Schroeder (Indiens Literatur und 
Kultur , Leipzig, 1887, pp. 291 iff.) was for carrying it to B„C. 2000. 
Martin Haug (Aitareya Brahmanam, 2 Vols. 1863, Introdn., pp. 47-8) 
fixed the commencement of the Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000 
B.C., the Samhitas between 2000 and 1400, and the Brahmanas between 
1400—-1200 B.C. Whitney {Oriental and Linguistic Studies , 1873-4, 
Series I and II) was for the later dates. Adolf Kaegi (The 
Rg-vZda, Arrpwsmith’s trans., 1880, p. 22) placed the collection in 
1500 B.C. Weber (Hist. lad. Lite., 2nd Bdn„ London, 1882), Hopkins 
(Religions oj India, 1894), Macdonell (History oj Sanskrit Literature* 
1900), Keith (Vi die Index , 1912, in collaboration with Macdonell, and 
Cambridge History , Vol. I, 1922, pp. 110—3 and pp. 146-9) have 
faithfully clung to the latest dates given tentatively by Max Muller. 
They have been impervious to all publications enjoining revision of 
views. In his Report on Sans . Mss. (1885) R. G. Bhandarkar was fox 
placing the Brahmanas in 1200—900 B.C* 

In 1878-85. Ludwig (Der Rig-vMa, III, pp. 183 etc.) 
discussed the question from the standpoints of the position of the 
Kfttika, and the eclipses of the sun. F. Hommel and others 
argued the question from the standpoint of the stars (Z.D.M.G., 45, 
1891* PP- 592 fL), Jacobi elaborated the inquiry and arrived at B.C. 4500 
(Festguass au Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 68—73 ; NGGW 
of Gottingen, 1894, pp, 105— 16; Transactions of Oriental Congress, 
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Geneva, 1894, pp. 103-8). Tilak published his Orion or Researches into 
the Antiquity of the Vedas in 1893, carrying the date to B.C. 6000, 
and giving different period.^ for the Vidas and BrShmaaaa ranging from 
4000 to 2000 B.C, Buhler (hid, Antq . 1894, pp* 238 ft',) supported a 
somewhat early chronology on general grounds. But Whitney (Ind. 
Antq. 1895, pp. 361 ff.), Thebaut (hid, Antq . Vol. 24, pp. 85 ff. and Astro¬ 
nomic, Grundiss, I IT, pp. 1 ff.), Barth ( Journal Asiatiqm, 1894, pp. 156 
ff.), Weber (Berlin Academy, 1894, pp. 775 ff.), Oldenberg (Z D M G , 48 
pp. 629 ff. • 49, pp. 470 ff.; 50, pp. 450 ff.) have not supported the theory 
of early chronology on astronomical grounds. Jacob’s replies and criti¬ 
cisms (Z D M G„ 1895, 49, pp. 218 ff* 50, pp. 69 ff,).failed to convince 
men like Macdoneli (Hist. Sans. Lite 1900) and Oldenberg (NGGW. 
1909, pp. 544 ff.), ButS,A. Diksbit (Ind, Antq., 1895, pp.245 ff.), B.V. 
Kamesvara Aiyar (Journal of the Mythic Society, 1922 ; huh Antq* 
1919, pp. 95 ff,), D. Mukhopadhyaya (Journal of the Department of 
Science,. Calcutta University, Vol, VI, 1923, pp.41 ff.) have assigned the 
Brahmanas to B.G, 3000 at the earliest Wintermtz was for an early 
date (Vol, I, p. 227); but he seems to have progressed the other way of 
.late. See his History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, Trans, Calcutta, 
pp. 298-9 for his dependence on Prof, A. Prey’s views about the 
Kfttikas being due east about 1250 or H00 B.C* There are possible 
dates of 2100 or 3100 B.C.; but these are not so suitable, he concludes. 

The literature of discussion on the discovery of Bogliazkoi is 
voluminous. HaU' ; vy (Revue Semitique, Vol. 16, 19087 doubted the 
identity of Aryan Gods, but he is alone in this respect. The contribu¬ 
tors to the discussion are:—Meyer in S B A, 1908, pp. 14 ff.; Jacobi in 
JR AS. 1909, pp. 721 ff., 1910, pp* 456 ff. and 19U, pp. 387 ff.; J. 
Sayce in J R A S. 1106 ff.; Keith in J, R. A. S. 1909 (pp, 1100 ff.), 1910, 
pp. 464 ff., Bhandarkar Memorial Volume, pp.81 ff., and Harvard Orien¬ 
tal Series, Vol. XVI.II, Introdn,; Oldenberg in JRAS., 1909, pp. 1075 
ff., Ibid 1910, pp. 84611. and NGG W. for 1918, pp.' 305; Winternitz in 
Calc. Review, 1923 ; and Sten Konow in Royal Frederick ‘University 
Publications, of the Indian Institute, Kristiania, 1921, Dr. Sten*KonoYr> 
sees in the mention of the NSsatyas in the Mitanni treaty influence of the . 
Aryan rite of marriage, and infers “that the extension of Indo-Aryan 
civilization into Mesopotamia took place after the bulk of the Rg-v*da 
had come into exigence.” So, according to Sten Konow, the oldest por¬ 
tions of the Rg-veda were considerably older than the Mitanni treaty, 
Purgiter believes [hid. His* Tradtutv* 300) that the Mdaimi nacords 
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prove that there was ati outflow of people from India before 1500 B.C., 
that they took Aryan gods with them, that their career in India must 
have been earlier, and that his ow n theory of Aryan expansion beyond the 
N.W, through the Druhyus would suit the available evidences better than 
the others. 3Dr. Giles (Catrib. Hist, pp, 72-6) would place the borrowing of 
Aryan deities before B.C. 1400, but take it that it was a sign of the Aryan 
move towards the east, and that the borrowing took place before the 
Aryan division. This is the view also of Meyer and Oldenberg (NGGW, 
1918, p. 91). But Winter nitz (Hist, Ind » Lit., I p, 305) takes them, like 
Sten Konow and Hillebrandt (who wrote on the subject in a research 
journal at Bresbane), to be Aryan gods, and says : n We shall have to 
assume that, just as there were Aryan immigrations into India from the 
west, there must have been isolated migrations back to the west. We 
may think either of warlike adventures or of connections by marriage. 
Nor should we forget that, at the time of the Rg-vgda* the Aryan Indians 
were as yet much nearer the west from the geographical point of view/’ 
As the Vedic gods spread to Asia Minor about B.C 1400, the Aryans 
must have been established in N.W. India a very considerable time 
before this. It would be supported, he says, still further, if the Bogh* 
azkoi texts are proved to have traces of Indian numerals also. 

The authorities for the later Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, 
and Sutras have been already cited. Many others have been consulted. 
Among these may be mentioned : Jogesh Chandra Roy’s Our 
Astronomy and Astronomers; Sukumar Ranjan Das’ Seasons and 
Year-beginning of the Hindus in hid. Hist. Qly., Vol IV, 1928, 
pp. 653 ff.; Jainath Pati’s Is Indo-Aryan Invasion a Myth ? in Ind. Hist . 
Qly., IV, pp. 678 ff.; Prof. E. J. Thomas’ criticism on the above in 
Vol. V; C. V. Vaidya’s view on Winternitz and Dikshit’s date 
of 3000 B.C. for Satapatha Rrahnmna in Annals Bhandarkar Memorial 
Institute, Vol. IV ; Sukumar Ranjan Das’ On Stars and Planets in 
Journal of Oriental Research , Vol. II; Waither Wust's Stilgeschichte 
and Chronologic des Rg-veda, Leipzig 1928 ; etc. In his Hist. Sansk, 
Lite., pp. 7—9 and 24—40 {Poona, 1930) Mr. C. V. Vaidya places the 
Vedic or Sruti period in B. C, 4500—800. Numerous other treatises 
and contributions in Research Journals which I have looked into are 
noted in the bibliographies to the chapters on Vedic culture in Part II 
qf this work. 



Chapter TIL 

THE ARYAN EXPANSION OVER INDIA. 
Section I. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DATA OF THE RG-VEDA. 


It has been concluded in the first volume of this history 
that the original home of the Aryans lay in the area which 
included Kashmir, Afghanistan, and the lands on both sides 
of the Hindukush. The geographical data afforded by the 
Rg-veda show that they spread themselves throughout the 
Panjab, and then passed on south-eastward as far as the 
Ganges and southward, presumably at the expense of 4 the 
Indo-Sumerians,* as far as the sea. The eastern limit is 
indicated by the fact that the Ganges is mentioned twice, 
and its tributary, the Gomati (Gumti), more than twice. 
Indeed, according to some, the river Sarayu mentioned in 
the Rg-vgda (X 64. 9 and V. 53. 9) was the same as Sarju 
in Oudh ; and this would, if the identification is correct, show 
the Aryan advance still further*; but several scholars would 
place the Sarayu in the Pan jab itself, some identifying it 
with the Kr umu, and others with the n ui ted course of the 
Satlaj and the Baas ( Vedic'Index, 43,4). If has been 
suggested that the comparatively rare mention of the 
Ganges and the Jumna shows that only a fow . Aryan k> , 
dividuais or adventurers had advanced thus far iii this period 
and that no national settlement had as yet taken pi'ape. Th a, 
‘argument against this is that almost all the Eg-vddic - rivers 
(except the Sindhu and the Sarasvati) are mentioned'only 
twice or thrice, and some of the rivers in the farther tybst, 
with which the Aryans must have been well acquainted, 
are mentioned only once. But having in view the large 
geographical area under question, it may be that the Gomati 
was reached only by a few stray people. The main centre 
of the Rg-vedic civilisation lay in the plain of Kuruksh^tra 
and the further west, 
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The SouTHEte Limit, 

The southward extension of the Rg-vgdie Aryans was, 
as has been already said, probably'the delta of the Indus! 
which, of course, was shaped in those days differently from 
later times. The reference to a Hariyuplya in one of the 
hymns* seems to throw a light on the point. Ludwig took 
it as the name of a town on the river Yavyavatif on the 
authority of Sayanaobarya. Hillebrandt identified it with 
Haliab, a tributary of the Krumu; but it seems to be really 
the Harappa of ‘the Indo-Sumerian’ culture, indicating 
thus the Aryan contact with the people of that civilisation. 
The Rg-vgdio statement that it was the scene of the defeat 
of the Vrlchivantst in the bands of Abhyavartin Ch&yamana 
evidently refers to a historical episode during the Aryan 
colonisation of this part of the country. And the conquest 
of Harappa must have been followed by the onward march 
of the Aryans as far as the sea. Macdonell§ and some others 
believe that the Aryans did not go further south than the 
junction of the Indus with its Panjab tributaries. They in¬ 
deed recognise that the word samudra occurs frequently in 
the Rg-veda ; but they suggest that it meant only the Indus 
which is so wide that a boat is invisible from either bank 
They would defend this view on the grounds that the oc¬ 
eanic metaphors are lacking in the Rg-vgda ; that the ebb 
and flow of the sea were evidently unknown to the Aryans, 
that the mouths of the Indus, again, are not expressly men¬ 
tioned ; and that fish was not a known diet, thus indicating 
nop -acquaintance with sea. A11 Vedic references to naviga 
tion, according lo this school, point only to the crossing of 
the rivers in boats. But this view seems to have been given 

* VI. 27. 5. 

f VI. 27. 6. 

! VI. 27. 5. It is stated here that the Vrlehivants and the Tur- 
vasas were conquered by the Sffijaya king, Some identify the Vrichi- 
vants with the Turva&i people, but others do not. The P®nchaVim6a- 
BrBhrnana (XXI, 12. 2) refers to a struggle between them and the 
jfahnu king Vi&vamitra. 

§ History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 133-4, 
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up by Macdonell himself when he compiled the Vedic Index 
in collaboration with Keith ; for, they observe herein that 
44 it is probable that this is to circumscribe too narrowly the 
Vedic knowledge of the ocean, which was almost inevitable 
to people who knew the Indus. There are references to the 
treasures of the ocean, perhaps pearls or the gains of trade, 
and the story of Bhujyu seems to allude to marine naviga¬ 
tion/’ (Vedic Index , II, p. 432.) 

The Rivers of the Rg-veda. 

All the other rivers of the Rg-veda, which number 
about twenty-five, belong clearly to the Indus system. The 
Sindhu* is the most frequently mentioned, and, on account of 
its importance in early Aryan life, came to be synonymous 
with any river. The expression Saptasindhavah , which is 
often found in Vedic literature, shows that the Rg-vedic 
homes lay primarily in the land of the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries. The seventh river is identified by some with the 
Krumu, and by others with the Oxus. There is nothing im¬ 
probable in these identifications, as we have got the Vedic 
mention of the Kubhaf (Kabul), the Suvastu t (Svat), the 
Krumu§ (Kurrum), the Gutnatljj (Gonial), and many branches 
of theirs west of the Indus; and it is certain that the Aryans 
knew the Oxus. But the most plausible view is to take the 
seven rivers as the Indus and the six rivers to the east of it, 
including the Sarasvati. 

The first of these, the Vitastaf (X. 75. 5) was the 
Hydaspes of the later Greek writers. Keith infers from the 

* See * Vedic Index,' II, p. 450 for all references. 

f V. 53. 9 and X. 75. 6. Kubha—Greek Kophen. 

t VIII. 19. 37. 

§ V. 53. 9 ancf X. 75. 6. 

|| Ibid* As has been already said, it is the name of the Gumti also. 

\ The Vitasta was known to Ptolemy as Bidaspes, to the Muslims 
as Wih5t or BihSt, and to the Kashmiris as Vfith (more correctly 
Yyath). For a very interesting note on the evolution of the Greek 
name from the original and its philological significance by Prof. J 
Charpentier, see JR AS, January 1927, pp. 115—20, 



rareness of its occurrence that the Panjab was not the seat 
of the activity of the greater part of the Rg-vi5d)c Indians 
but this seems, as has been already shown, to be an unten¬ 
able view. The Parushni* was the Travati of Yaska and 
the Ravi of later days. It was the scene of a great battle 
in which king Sudas, one of the most celebrated figures in 
the Rg-veda, defeated a league often kings, as the result 
of which many were drowned in the river. TheVipatft, 
literally the fetter-less, has justified its name by changes in 
its course, it is the Uruhjira of the Nirukta, the Vipas’a of 
the later Vedas, the Hyphasis (or Hypanis or Bipasis) of the 
Greeks, and the Beas of the present day. It is unjustifiably 
regarded as of small importance in the early Vedic period 
by Keith on the ground that it is referred to only twice. 
The next river, the Satadru, f the Zaradrous of the later 
Greek writers and the Satlaj of the present day, has been 
true to its name, which signifies ' flowing in a hundred 
channels 1 ; for it is known that, in Arrian’s time, it flowed 
independently into the Rann of Dutch, and the river came 
to have its present course only in very late times. The 
Sarasvati was, in some respects, the most interesting of the 
Vedic rivers. Max Muller suggests that it must have been 
as large as the Satlaj and that it must have flowed towards 
the sea either after union with the Indus or independently ; 
for it. is described in the Rg-veda as going to the ocean 
(VI. 61. % f 8 ; VII. 96. %). The exact course and termination, 
however, have baffled attempts at identification. On the 
whole, the present view seems to be that it was an ancient 
tributary of the Satlaj, which flowed towards the sea and is 
now extinct in the sands of Patiala. It has been identified 
by some with the Sarsuti which flows west of Tbanesar and 
which, after being joined by the Ghaggar, and passing Sirsa, 
is lost in the desert at JBhatnair, leaving a dry bed from 
there to the Indus. The Sarasvati must have been full of 

* * Vedic Index,' I, 499, 500. 

t Rv. XIII. L 3 and IV, 30. II. 

I Rv. III. 33. i and X. 75, 5. The rivet was at first called 
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pools and ponds, to judge from its name. With the Dj-shad- 
vati,* which has been identified with the modern Chataung, 
which (lows to the east of Thangsar, it formed in course of 
time the first of the Vedic rivers (II. 41. 16), on the banks 
of which five Vedic tribes (VI. 61. 12) and many kings 
(VIII. 21. 18) had their lands. It was on its banks, apparent¬ 
ly, that the early Vedic cult saw its greatest development, 
making it thereby singularly holy for the performance of 
sacrifices. Bounded by the Kurukshefcra of the Bharatas in 
the east, it became, even in Bg-vedic times, a divinity 
(< devitame ), and was in later times transformed into the 
goddess of learning, wisdom and art. 

A number of streams mentioned in the Rg-veda cannot 
be clearly identified. These are the Arjikiya (Upper Indus ?); 
the (Trri&vati (literally, the woolly), known as such in 
consequence of its probable wealth in herds, and iden¬ 
tified with the Indus or some tributary of it; the Trish- 
tama (X, 75. 6) ; the Marudvydha (X. 75. 5) which was 
either the combined flow of the Asikni (Akesines) and the 
Vitasta (Hydaspes) down to their junction with the 
Parusbm (Ravi), or the combined course of the first two 
with the Pa rush tii; the Mehatnu (X. 75. 6), a tributary 
of the Indus or Krumu ; the Yavyavati (VI, 27, 6); the Rasa 
(I. 112. 12; V, 53. 9 and X. 75. 6); the VSranavati (IV. 7. 1), 
which might be the Ganges; the Vibaii (IV. 30, 12); the 
6ipha (L 104, 3); the Svgtya (X. 75. 6); the Sushoma (VIII. 
64. 11); the Susartu (X. 75. 6) and others. Some of these have 
got counter-parts further west. The Rasa has been identi¬ 
fied, for example, with the Araxes or Jaxartes, as the Ven- 
didad mentions it in the Avestan form Ranha , and the 
Yavyavati has been connected with the Djob (Zhobe) near 
the Iryab (Haliab) in Iran. Scholars (like Hillebrandt) see 
in these evidences of the early Aryan occupation of these 
lands; but even if the identifications are correct, they may 

* The MahSbhftrata and other classical works describe the Dj-shad* 
vati as the southern boundary, and the Sarasvati as the northern boun- 
ary, of holy Kurukshetra or Brahma* varta. See S. N. Majumdar’s 
Edn. of Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India , p. 382* 
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be regarded as evidences of Aryan migration from India 
towards the west. 

The Mountains. 

The mountains (giri, parvata) referred to in the Rg-veda 
indicate the profound influence they had on the Aryan life, 
habits and character. The Rg-veda refers poetically to their 
being tree-haired and to their being the sources of streams 
passing to the sea. it is remarkable that there is already 
C in the Rg-veda reference to the legend that mountains had 
wings. More natural is the reference to their wealth in 
mineral treasures, plants and aromatic products. The Vedic 
references to particular mountains are rather disappointing. 
One of the local mountains figuring in the Rg-vgda is the 
Trikakud or Trikakubh, literally the three-peaked. It has 
been identified with the Trikota, at the foot of which 
the Asikni (Chenab) flows. Another hill was Mlija- 
vant or Mu»javant, which has been identified with one of 
the lower hills to the south of Kashmir. It was apparently 
the source of the Soma plant which played, as we shall see 
presently, a very important part in the Vedic religion. The 
most important mountain referred to is the Mimavant, lite¬ 
rally snowy (X. 121. 4), It was evidently given as the name 
of the Himalayas proper and its off-shoots. The impression 
made by the Himavant on the Aryan mind was profound. 
It inspired, to a large extent, their religious beliefs as well 
as their poetic gifts. The Indra cult could have been devel¬ 
oped, for example, only in a land of magnificent mountains, 
rivers, clouds, storms, rains, and lightning, Indra was 
a raonsoon-god presiding over mountains lofty enough to 
make them heavenly and low enough to be of the earth. He 
must have been born in the mind of a people in a land 
where the monsoons were experienced with admiration, 
ewe and gratitude. To the people of the Panjab in the 
Rg-vedic age, the land further north, the land of the Qttara 
Madras and Uttara Kurus, was a holy land, a devakshetra 
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(VlH. 28). It is impossible to exaggerate the influence 
of the Himalayas on the Aryan imagination and gift for 


poetry. 


Plants, Trees and animals. 

It must be obvious from the data afforded by the rivers 
and mountains that the Rg~ vedic world lay in the Panjib, 
Kashmir and North-west. The plants, trees and animals 
show the same fact. The Soma is an excellent evidence in 
this respect. Soma was an intoxicating plant which grew 
on the mountains of the North-west. Later on, in the age of 
the later Vedas, the difficulty of obtaining it led to the use 
of substitutes,* and made its very identity forgotten. Rice, 
which is familiar to, and considered by, the later Vedas 
as one of the absolute necessaries of life, is not mentioned 
in the Rg-veda at all It has been surmised from this that 
the Aryans had not yet spread to the monsoon area. The 
Rg-vgda mentions the sacred Asfvattha, with which the 
Suma vessel and the sacred fire were made, but not the 
Nyagrudha or banyan tree, which is characteristic of inte¬ 
rior India, Among wild animals, the Rg-veda mentions 
chiefly the lion which had its natural habitat in the desert 
east of the lower Satlaj and the Indus; but the tiger, whose 
natural home is the jungle further east towards Bengal, is 
not mentioned, as in the later Vedas. “ The relation of the 
tiger to the lion in the Vedas therefore,” says Macdonell, 
“furnishes peculiarly interesting evidence of the eastward 
migration of the Aryans during the Vedic period.’' Similar¬ 
ly, the Rg-veda mentions the elephant, which it calls the 
the beast with a hand, and even speaks of its capture. 
As it figures only in two places, it has been suggested that 


* Bfr* the pntika (see Vedic Index, II, p. 11); praprotha (Ibid, 
p, 37) i the u6ana; the adara; the kushjha, etc. According to the 


Atharva-veda the kush\ha was a plant which grew in the mountains 
along with Soma. See V. Index, I, p. 175. It may be pointed outthat 
the ParsiS use a variety of the Ephedrine plant in place of the S5ma. 
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it became really familiar only when the Aryans were in 
Hindustan in the age of the later Vedas and became 
acquainted with the low jungles at the foot of the 
Himalayas which formed its natural home. But this 
scepticism is, as has been already pointed out, more 
pedantic than plausible. A passage in the Rg-veda (X. 

61, 8) mentions the Dakshinapafha, as the place where an 

Aryan exile (paratfi) went, on being expelled, thus indicat¬ 
ing that it was beyond the limits of the Aryan world. , The 
word mrnns the road to the South, that is, the South country.- 

THE EFFECT OF THE SETTLEMENT IN THE PaNJAB. 

One result of the naturalisation of the Aryans in the 
Panjab was the singular veneration with which the original 
home to the west and north came to be regarded. The 
Aryans looked upon the north, the uttctrct-dtk, as their most 
sacred home. The Rg-vsda complains that, when the Aryans 
became wealthy, they gave up sacrificing and thus disre¬ 
garded Indra, who was the uttqra of all. The Taittirlya 
Aranyaka says that Indra arose in the northern quarter. 
The Ramiiyana refers to the archaic tradition that the nor¬ 
thern limit of the Aryan home was the land of the Kurus 
and that none should proceed f urther, Kusfika compares 
the heavenly state of his embodied condition to the holy 
Uttara-Kuru or AmarSvati. Lastly, the Puranas describe 
the popular and traditional conception of Bharatavarsha 
(from the Himalayas to the sea) as the southern-most quar¬ 
ter of the Jambu-dvlpa, The land of the Uttara Kurus wa s 
thus regarded, throughout the Vedic times, as the land to 
which the Aryans had to look for their most sacred associa¬ 
tions. And this must have been due to the fact that the 
Indra cult was first fancied, if not elaborated, in this region. 

Section 2. THE ENEMIES OF THE ARYANS. 

The condition of the Punjab at the time of the Aryan 
movement into it and further south and east was one of 
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racial and cultural complexity. The major portion of the 
Panjab was occupied by the aborigines and the Dravidians* 
and the Sindh valley was under the so-called Indo-Sume- 
riana. It is quite possible that these were fighting with each 
other or in friendly terms, as circumstances demanded, in 
the areas in which they came into contact with each other. 
The relations between the Sindh people and the pre-Aryans 
of the Panjab are uncertain. According to some, both were 
Dravidian, but there is no evidence to prove this. Nor is 
there any information available about their relations 
towards the aborigines. 

The Dasyus. 

The enemies whom the Aryans encountered are 
generally called by them Dasyus. These are described 
as krskna-tvachah or black-skinned; anqw, mean¬ 
ing either flat-nosed or incapable of understanding the 
Aryan speech; mfdhravuchah> which has been variously 
explained as hostile, fiendish, stammering, or unintelligible 
in speech; akarmancih or ignorant of Aryan rites; avratah 
or lawless; abrahmona or God-bating; ayctjvah or non- 
sacrificing ; adevayu and deoapiyu or indifferent and hostile 
to the gods; anagnis or ignorant of the fire-cult; amndrgs 
or non-worshippers of Indra; and so on. These epithets 
show that the Dasyus were, from the Aryan standpoint, 
uncivilized, irreligious and unsociable. Ignorant of the 
Aryan customs, language and methods of worship, they 
were the enemies of the gods, and so the Aryans were helped 
by the gods, to obtain victories over them. 

It is difficult to say who the Dasyus were. Some scho¬ 
lars identify them with the Iranian Danhu or Daqyu, mean¬ 
ing a province , and suggest a change of meaning on Aryan 
advent into India. Some think that Dasyu and Ddsa were 
identical, indicating a religious rivalry between the Iranian 
and Indian sections of the Aryans, which led tojheir 
separation. These views, of course, pre-suppose the Aryan 
advent into India through Persia. As the root demeans 
to lay waste or waste away, the terms Dasyu and Dasa are 

%% 
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suggested by Dr. Keith to be connected with the notion of a 
hostile land or people. 

And who were these hostile people? One view is 
that they were the primitive Aryans themselves who 
were black-skinned on account of exposure and nomadic 
life and who attacked the homes, lands and institutions 
of their more civilized brethren. Borne would see only reli¬ 
gious, and not social or racial, rivalries between the 
Aryans and the Dasyus, This view is not supported by the 
generality of scholars. They are disposed to identify the 
Dasyus either with the aborigines, or the Dravidians, or with 
the people of Sindh. The last school would hold that the 
Dasyus were the same as ( the Asuras and Danavas with whom 
they would identify the people of the Iiarappa and Mohen- 
jo-daro culture. From the fact that the Dasyus are called 
flat-nosed, the authors of the Vedic Index would make them 
identical with the Dravidians and the aborigines, repre¬ 
sented in one part of the country by the Brahui ; but this view 
is distinctly erroneous in clubbing the comparatively pro¬ 
minent-nosed Dravidians and the flat-nosed aborigines to¬ 
gether. 

The problem of identification is thus baffling. One 
thing is certain, namely, that at the time when the Aryans 
moved into the land, there were in the Punjab a people 
fairly advanced in Neolithic culture. As early as 1880 a 
well-made celt with pointed butt and rounded edge was dis¬ 
covered at Shadipur on the banks of the Indus, twenty-one 
miles south- west of Attock, by W. Theobald of the Geological 
Survey of India. The Pan jab find is not indeed so interest¬ 
ing as the highly remarkable flint cores discovered further 
south, in Sindh; but it is much bigger than those 
which could have been turned out of the Sindh cores* 
(Brown’s Catalogue, pp. 119-20). Whether the makers 
of these celts were allied with or akin to the people 
of Sindh, they must have been the chief opponents of the 
Aryans. They might have bocn the Pigachas of the Vedic 
literature who extended as far as the Hindu Kush and 
who spoke the Dardic or PaiVSchi languages of later days. 
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The Das as. 

Another, enemy of the Kg*vedic Aryans were the 
Dasas. They are sometimes described iu the same terms 
as the Dasyus, but sometimes differently. It is therefore 
impossible to say whether they were one and the same, but 
both the terms have come from the same root. The Dasas 
were divided into clans ( viskah ), and lived in fortified villages 
{paras). They were the worshippers of the phallus. From the 
fact that the word Dasa came to mean a slave, it is plausible 
to argue that the conquered Dasas were, as a rule, enslaved by 
the Aryans, Much speculation exists about the ethnology 
of the DAsas as about that of the Dasyus. They have been 
connected with the Dahae of Iran or the Caspian Steppes, 
with the Turanian Daoi or Daai, and with the Indian abori¬ 
gines, particularly of mountainous regions; As is usual with 
Jiillebrandt, he would locate them originally in Arachosia 
or the far west, as he does the Sarasvati itself and its people. 

Most of these views belong to the stock of fantastic ideas so 
common in regard to Vedic ethnology. It is perhaps safest to 
assume that the Dasas were aboriginal or Dravidian Indians, 
cultured enough to have a definite social organization, a 
fairly high military skill, and a religion which, whatever 
might be the feeling of the Aryans about it was not without 
influence on the religious history of the masses. 

The Dasas did not lack opulence, to judge from several 
Vedic passages. One of the prominent Dasas figuring in the 
Kg-veda was Chumuri, who was defeated by Indra himself, 
together with his friend Dhuni, for the sake of an Aryan 
named Dabhiti. The latter, it seems, won over Indra by his 
energetic preparation of soma 1 He also propitiated the 
Asfvins. These gods, in return, sent 30000 Dasas to sleep for 
his sake, and further bound many Dasyus with cords l 
Another obnoxious DSsa was Pipru. He was an A sura to 
boot! He had a black brood, a set of black allies, and a 
number of forts. Varchin, still another Dasa and Asura, was 
of course, like all Dasas, an enemy of Indra. He has been 
connected with the V rich i van te. Perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing Daisa chief was &ambara, the 1 son of Kulitara- Owning 




a hundred forts, he regarded himself as a very Dgvaka (god- 
ling) ; and so his great enemy Divodasa Atitbigva had to 
vanquish him with the aid of Indra 1 Hillebrandt thought 
that&ambara might have been an Aryan prince in Araeho- 
sia, converted into a demon after immigration into India ; 
but, as the authors of the Vedic Index observe, $ambara was 
“ quite possibly an aboriginal enemy in India, living in the 
mountaina” Later Pauranic mythology makes him an 
enemy of K'rshna and connects him with the sea. Stealing 
away Krshria’s son, Pradyumna, he threw him into the sea. 
A fish swallowed him, and when it happened to be caught 
and brought to jWibara’s wife, M&yavati, the Yadava 
prince came to be her ward, Eventually* Pradyumna killed 
Sambara and rejoined his father. The story connects the 
DSsas and Asuras with the sea. Is it a disguised method of 
connecting them with the so-called Indo-Sumerians of the 
Indus ? 

The Asuras. 

Equally elusive is the origin of the Asuras who were 
also the enemies of the Vodic Aryans and their gods, the 
Devas. But the case of the Asuras is singularly perplexing 
for the fact that the term is not always used in a bad sense. 
Indeed it is used in the best sense in a number of passages. 
God Varuna himself was an Asura. But if the term was 
used in a good sense, it was not so for long. The Asura came 
to be an enemy of the gods and men. What was the origin 
of this change ? Why should the Asuras be regarded as the 
enemies of the gods and the Ary as? One suggested reason 
is that they were immigrants from Assyria, the followers of 
the Asura cult/ The Asuras, points out Banerji $astri, 
are represented in the legends as having come from the 
seas. There were struggles between them and the Aryans 
on land and sea. Such a fight was possible, he contends, only 

* Banerji Sastri in the Modem Review for 1926 arid Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol XII, 1926, pp* 110-39, 



Decause they came into India by the Indus mouths. I hat is 
why they are said to have ‘ ascended up'* (dydrn arohantam) 
the country. The term asura denoted in the west a deadly 
enemy to Egypt, Babylon, Palestine and Persia down to 900 
B C. The Indo-Europeans met them in the west. The Vedic 
Aryans similarly met them in the Saptasindhuf. It was part 
of a general Aryan clash with the Asuras. The Vedic hostil¬ 
ity was only part of a widespread Aryan hostility. But in 
the west the Asuras had their revenge. The Asura cult came 
to be professed by the Babylonians. The Persians too came 
to be the worshippers of Ahura-mazda]:. Similarly in India 
there was a synthesis after a grim struggle. Only, this 
struggle and synthesis was the result of direct and earlier 
contact with the Astirs of Mesopotamia through the 
sea, and not of land-contact as in the case of the Persians. 
Beginning with a struggle between the seafarers and the 
Aryans for the possession of the Indus water-ways, it later on 
developed into a gigantic conflict for the possession of the 
major portion of the country itself; for the invading Asuras 
were not only able to establish themselves in Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa and other parts of the Sindh valley, but 
advanced along the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna as 

Rg.veda, XL 12. 12, 

f “ Mohenjo-daro and HarappS, Villi and Brahui mark the 
Asuras* greatness and fall.” Again, the Ashur cult "is part of India’s 
inheritance from the past. Ashur absorbed the cultures of Egypt and 
Babylon ; and passed it on to Eran and India. Ashur holds the key to 
a fuller comprehension of Indian civilization, its realised facts as well as 
intimate tendencies.” 

I M Assyria lived on in Persia who inherited her Babyloaiau- 
Assyrian empire and a Babylonian-Assyrian pantheon. Both the 
empire and the pantheon were of the second period of As Syrian supre¬ 
macy which had already deified Ashur in her Indo-European pantheon/’ 
Mr. Banerji holds that these were accomplished facts in the Gat has, 
" the oldest part of the A,vesta,’ 
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far as Assam “itself/ The grim struggle between the 
Aryan invaders and the Asura lasted for centuries. It 
was serious and deadly in the Vedio days, but it did 
not cease for centuries even after, as it extended 
from Dvaraka to PrSgjyotisha (Assam). The Purus, 
Turvastes, Yadus, Anus, Druhyus, Bhrgus, Panis, Pariivatus, 
Brshayas and other enemies who fought with the Aryans in 
the ISaptasmdhu were Asura invaders. Vrtra, Bala, Puru* 
khtsa, Kauhina and others were Asura leaders. The Visfvamit- 
rus and Bhygus belonged to them, The Purus and Pulihas 
were Peiasgians; the Bhrgus were Phrygians, the 
Kratus Cretans, and Bavaria a Pulaha or Pelasgian 
colonist! The Pur anas, points out Mr. Banerji, continue 
the tradition of enmity. The Asuras, Danyas and 
Danavas were deadly enemies of .the gods. They churn¬ 
ed the ocean as. rivals. The Danavas carried away the Vedas, 
and Vishnu had to rescue them. Their chief, Hiranyakasfipu, 
had to be slain by Vishnu as man-lion. The Daityas ruled 
the sea and owned its riches. They had the Bagas as then 
standard-bearers, and fought with the Dev as for 32,000 
years. Their chief Asura-naga tried in vain to consume his 
enemies by poison. They were eventually defeated and 
compelled either to plunge into the sea or enter the bowels of 
the earth. Mr, Banerji interprets this to the effect that many 
of the vanquished Asuras had to leave once again lor the 
west carrying the hatred of the Aryans atm Devas with 
them, it was from these that the Zoroastnan cult of Ahura- 
mazdah was developed. Those who remained lost their 
existence as a separate entity on account of assimilation with 
the conquerors and the formation of Asura-Dasa-Ary an body 
politic. (Mr. Banerji t believes that the Asuras were different 
from the Daaas but identical with the Drhvidians), This 

* “ All the available data suggest a base at the Indus mouth, the 
Asuras trying to occupy all the waterways m their upward march tol* 
lowing the course ot the Indus. That this branch oi the Asuras were 
par excellence a sea-faring people is proved by their subsequent occu¬ 
pation ol important centres on tne Ganges and the Jumna.'’ 

i The Dasas, lie points out, were black, while the Asuras were 
brown or rather golden {hiranya) or even white (svela)* 
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synthesis, he points out, is evident in the adoption of the 
cult of $iva, which was an Asura cult, as part of the 
Vedic system of worship, Varuna and other Asura gods 
were incorporated into the Vedic pantheon. The gods of 
the Asuras and the gods of the Trtsus became one. A social 
amalgamation came into existence with fruitful results. The 
Asuras and Dgvas were made sons of the same father-god. 
Many Vedic kings and Rshis came to have Asura blood 
in them, as is indicated by their colour. Sages like 
Vasishtha, Agastya and Vis'varnitra were given the same 
Father, Mitra-varuna. The Ptiranas make the Asuras or 
Danavas the descendants of Kasfyapa and Danu, and fre¬ 
quently refer to intermarriages with the Aryans. $armishta> 
the daughter of the DSnava king, married Puru. Similarly, 
Vaisfvanara’s two daughters were wedded to Kasfyapa, and 
from them were descended 6000G Danavas. The Baityas 
were the descendants of Kasfyapa through Diti, and so half- 
brothers with the Danavas. The Asura skill in magic, 
medicine, sculpture, architecture, etc., was fully imbibed by 
the conquerors. The combined Asura - Dasa -Aryan people 
spread the Indian culture throughout India and abroad. 

Such are the views which have been advanced on the 
basis of the identification of the Asuras with the people 
of the Indus valley and with the Dravidians. Some scholars 
would regard the Asuras not only as the Sindh men and 
the Dravidians, but as the ancestors of all aboriginal tribes 
of North and Central India ; of the Munda-speaking tribes 
of Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Central Provinces and Central 
India; of the hill-tribes of South India. Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Royf, who originally shared in this view, has, as the 
result of his discoveries in the Central Indian plateau, con¬ 
cluded that the ancient Asurs were different from the 
Mundas ; that they had occupied the country before the 

* An evidence of the lateness of the Persian borrowing is suggested 
by Mr. Banerji to be the substitution of h for sh in names like Asur, 
NSsatya and Svar, while s is retained, in Sanskrit as in the records of 
the Mitanni and others in the further West. 

t Journal of Bihar Research Society, Vol, I, Viand XII, 
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Mundas came; and that a section of the Mundas 
later' on adopted their name and occupation, chiefly, 
of iron-smelting. He refers to a tradition, among the 
Mundas about this previous occupation of the country by 
the metal-using Asurs and their eventual subjugation 
by the former with the help of their deity Sing-boftga. 
Mr. Roy describes a large number of Asura sites in the 
Ohota Nagpur plateau and the extensive remains of ancient 
brick structures, stone temples, sculptured statues or 
statuettes, phalli, cinerary urns, huge sepulchral slabs, 
large tanks, and iron and copper smelting discovered by 
them. One fact he notes is that the iron-smelting 
activities of the Asuras “ greatly disturbed the even tenor 
of the existence of the Mundas and their deities who were 
as yet innocent of the use and manufacture of metals. 
Another fact is the existence of numerous uiins of ancient 
brick buildings with terracotta and other things including 
traces of working in copper and iron. A third fact is 
the existence of many grave yards associated with these 
Asurs and containing huge slabs, cinerary urns with 
bones, copper ornaments, stone crystal beads, copper 
implements, and miniature pottery of different sizes and 
shapes. “ Finally, there still dwell in the bills and 
jungles on the west of the Ohota Nagpur plateau, a small 
tribe, speaking a dialect of the Munda group, and bearing 
the name Asura. They claim descent from the ancient 
Asurs, and their main occupation is iron-smelting. Except 
in the name Asur and in their occupation of iron-smelting, 
they hardly differ either in their physical characteristics 
or in their culture from the Munda-speaking tribes of the 
Chota-Nagpur plateau/* Mr. Roy infers that these present- 
day Asurs are but members of the Munda or ‘ Kol ’ stock 
who adopted the tribal name and characteristic occupa¬ 
tion of the ancient Asurs. Making an analytical study of 
the divisions, occupations, food, totems, ideas of kinship, 
birth-ceremonies, death-ceremonies, marriage ceremonies, 
sacrifices, magical practices, and superstitions, he shows 
the modern Asurs to be Munda in race, but with the name 
and iron-smelting work of a previous people of superior 
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culture. Aud who were these ancient Asurs ? He suggests 
that they were “ a Caucasian race who had moved on into 
India at a more primitive stage of Caucasian culture than 
that represented by the Vedic Aryans, and on their arrival 
in India gradually absorbed an indigenous melanoderm 
race—-the Nishadas of ancient Sanskrit literature—-and thus 
became somewhat transformed in physical features by 
long-continued miscegenation, and worked out the Asur 
civilization referred to in the Rg~veda, Satapatha-Brahrnana, 
and other early Sanskrit works; and that, being finally 
worsted by the invading Aryans, such sections of the Asurs 
as did not submit to Aryan supremacy retreated to the 
eastern, central and southern parts of India.’* He further 
suggests that there was a considerable strain of Asur blood 
among the Bengalis, Writing a few years later in the light 
of the discoveries in the Indus valley, he says: “ Further 
consideration of the subject now inclines me to think that 
Dravidian culture is indeed based on this or an allied 
ancient culture, and there is a considerable strain of Asur 
or Naga-asura blood in Southern India as in Bengal, A 
visit to the ancient ruins of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro 
has given me a wider view of what I suppose to have been 
the ancient Asur or Asur-nag civilization, f am impressed 
with some remarkable resemblances between the Chota 
Nagpur Asur sites and the finds they yield (now in the 
Patna Museum) and those ruins of the Indus valley, which 
I would provisionally refer to the Nag branch of the Asurs, 
and the finds that are being unearthed therefrom.” Though 
unwilling to make any dogmatic theorisation for lack of 
details, Mr, Roy is inclined to think, on the ground of 
important differences among the finds of the Indus valley, 
Chota Nagpur, and Southern India, that “ the ancient 
Asurs of India had more than one main division;” that 
these divisions “ had developed important differences in their 
respective environments and in the course of their respective 
social and economic history; ” that, in short, the Aryan 
period of Indian History was preceded by what may he 
termed the Asur Period , or rather the|Asur-nag Period ; 
and that “ the Asur contribution to the make-up of the 
23 
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Indian people and Indian culture was at least no less 
important and widespread than the Aryan contribution/’ 

. „,Mr. B. 0, Mazumdar*, while not agreeing with Mr. 
Roy in several matters of ethnical identification, is, however, 
one with him in taking the Asuras of Ohota Nagpur to be a 
people foreign to the Kol race but talking a Kol language. 

It is impossible to assert now if the Asuras of the Vedic 
days had many sections of theirs in past time, but references 
to them in the Vedic literature point to the fact that the 
Asuras constituted by themselves a distinct and separate 
mighty people.” After maintaining that the Asuras were 
distinct from the j§abaraS"~~a view supported by Mr. Roy— 
Mr. Mazumdar observes: “Not only in the eastern part 
of Chutia Nagpur as has been noticed by Mr. Roy, the 
Asuras and the Mundas must have fopght out their cause 
against each other over a vast tract of country extending 
to the State of Kaiahandi; in the State of Kaiahandi (which 
borders upon the district of Ganjam) where the Kandhs or the 
Kui people are most dominating of all aboriginal races, the 
Mundas and the Asuras once struggled against each other 
for supremacy, and Mundagarh and Asurgarh lying in 
proximity to each other in the Zemindary of Kashipur in the 
State of Kaiahandi still bear the history of that struggle in 
these place-names/’ Mr. Mazumdar then makes the curious 
surmise that, thanks to the name a sura held by this non- 
Aryan people, the Aryans gave up their own term A sura in 
relation to God f 4 ‘lhe impression of the Asuras upon 
their opponents was deep and abiding. Very likely they 
were all extirpated, for no mighty tribe survives today with 

* 1° his The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central lndia % 
(Calcutta University Publication, 1927). 

t “The Aryan term Asura signifies supreme God; from the 
root as , breath, comes the word asu (life), and this word, taking the 
suffix ra came to denote the 4 Being ■' whose life is endless and 
inexhaustible. This highly-honoured term for God (unchanged in 
meaning in Iranian) had to be forsaken by the Vgdic Rishis because a 
mighty and hated well-known people of non-Aryan speech had the 
term for their tribal name/’ (p. 23), 
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this tribal name of unknown meaning, excepting the small 
number of the Asuras in Chutia Nagpur who may be a 
degraded and disintegrated remnants {sic) of them.” Mr. 
Mazumdar strongly dissents from the theory of the ethnical 
connection of the ‘ Sabara-kol ’ people with the Dravidians, 
and regards them as quite distinct. He does not seem to 
support a single pre-Aryan culture to which a particular 
term like asura or nilgo. can be applied. 

Attention must be drawn, in this connection; to the 
theory of Prof, Jean Przyluski* that the Dravidians were 
the descendants of a black people of the south, whom he 
calls the Proto-Dravidians, and that the Mundas were a 
bright-compiexioned posterior people who subdued them. 
The Mundas “super-imposed themselves in India upon a 
black population, wherefrom the present Dravidians ori¬ 
ginated.” He thinks that “ the pvjd should be at the base 
of the cult of the black aborigines, while the animal 
sacrifices might have been introduced by the over-running 
Mundas.” He believes that “ the pre-Dravidian theory is 
out of date ; ” that “ the present Dravidians, although they 
may be of mixed blood, had for their distant ancestors the 
black people of the Deccan, Also, as far as one can trace 
their history, these were already established in India; one 
cannot therefore speak of a Dravidian invasion,” after the 
Mundas, “in non-Aryan India the Kola with bright and 
probably yellowish skin were in direct contrast to the Proto- 
Dravidians whose deep-coloured skin verged upon black,” 
As the result of the super-imposition of the bright-coloured 
Mundas over the dark-skinned aboriginal Proto-Dravidians, 

* See Inch Hist. Qly. vtt. VI (1930), pp, 144—9. The author 
wrote previously on the subject in Journal Asiatique .(Jan.-Mar. 1926), 
Revue de VHistuire des Religions (Nov.-Dec. 1927), Memoirs oj the 
Society of Linguistics (1921), etc. Dr. P. C. Bagchi has included 
these in a publication on the 4 Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India * 
under the auspices of the Calcutta University. Dr. Przyluski criticises 
Prof, Sylvain Levi on his Pre-Dravidiau theory {Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voi. VII, No. 3, 1920), While there is 
much in the particulars of his criticism, his general conclusion, is not 
convincing. 
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“these two ethnic elements lived together in the same 
territory; an aristocracy with a bright complexion and a 
body of Plebiaris with a dark complexion. This organization 
is of great importance to the historians as also to the 
linguists; it is specially helpful in the explanation of the 
presence of numerous Munda loan-words in the vocabulary 
of the Dravidian language.” 

It seems to me that Prof. Przyluski’s theory of one-ness 
between the Dravidians and the black aborigines is not 
Correct. He ignores the anthropological evidences* given 
in the first volume of this history to prove that there 
was a pre-Dra vidian people to whom the hill -tribes have to 
be traced. These were black, short and broad-nosed, while 
the Dravidians were darkish, shortish and medium-nosed. 
Nor does the professor’s view throw light on the place 
of the A suras in the ethnological history of India. 

It must be obvious from what has been thus far said 
that an attempt to definitely identify the Vedic Asuras 
with any of the peoples known to Indian history is beset with 
great difficulties. While the A sura cult of 4 the Jndo* 
Sumerian ’ culture is a powerful argument in favour of 
identifying the Vedic Asuras with the people of the Sindh 
valley, there is the difficulty caused by the presence of 
the Asurs among the savage peoples of Central India. 
To make the Sindh people and the Asurs of Chota Nagpur 
members of the same race is not warranted by the evidences 
now available. Nor does the identification of the Asuras with 
the Dravidians, or with the Munclas, as the speculations of 
different scholars suggest, carry conviction. The available 
data do not warrant a definite conclusion. There is no 
evidence of a distinct Naga or ‘ Asura culture ’ of an all - 
Indian character which some seem to suggest. There could 
be no such cultural unity in pre-Aryan India. The only 
plausible conclusion under the circumstances seems to 
be that the term Amra was, from the later days of the 
Eg-vedic period, applied indiscriminately by the Aryans 

* See Pre-Historic India, pp. 98-—103. 
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to all their enemies, cultured or uncultured, men of the 
plains or of the mountains, aboriginal or comparatively 
advanced. 

This Fanis. 

Another enemy of the Aryans were the Fanis* who 
are often mentioned along with the Dasas. The Panis 
are described as opulent but not characterised by the 
making of offerings to the gods and gifts to the 
priests. They were therefore heartily disliked by the 
Rshis, They were niggards and wolf-like; bekanutaa or 
usurers; demons with-holding cows and the waters of 
heavenf ; Dasyus with hostile speech {Mfdhrcwuchah) ; Dasas 
of inferior status. The identity of the Pariis has given rise 
to much controversy. Some see in them an aboriginal 
or non-Aryan people ; some interpret the word Bekamtas as 
Babylonians, while others connect it with JBikanir, and still 
others with the Parisians, the Dahaes and other Iranian 
tribes. The theory has been expressed that the Panis were 
non-Aryan caravan traders who opposed the Aryan in¬ 
vaders. Mr. R, Chanda would take them to be the 
mercantile people of the Sindh valley who became amal¬ 
gamated with the Vedic Aryans, and probably became the 
Vateya and other business communities as distinguished 
from the priests and Kshatriyas. Mr. A. C. Das would re¬ 
gard them as Aryan sea-traders who navigated the four seas 
which he locates around the Vgdic Saptasindhu, and carried 
the Aryan civilization—to the Dakkan, South India, and 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf, Baluchistan, the Arabian and 
the Red Seas. He would make them further the colonists 
(together with the Aryanised Cbulas and Pandyas) of 
Mesopotamia, the founders of the Chaidaean or Sumerian 
civilization, the ancestors of the Punic race in Egypt, and 

* Rg-vSda, V. 34. 6-7; VII. 6.3 ; Atharva-vSda, V, 11. 6, Also 
ante, p. 147, 

f Rg-veda, X. 108. 
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of the Phoenicians-of Palestine.* One of the Fanis figuring 
in a hymn (V[. 45, 31. 33) as a generous donor is Bjrbu. 

Other Enemies. 

Amongst the other adversaries of the Aryans wo find 
the Kikatas (III. 53. 14), whose leader at one time 
was Pramaganda. The Kikatas are associated, on the 
authority of YSska, with Magadha, and regarded either 
as the alx)rigines of that region or as Aryans who became 
Vratyas there But there is no sufficient evidence, points 
out Keith, to connect them with Magadha. Some place 
them farther west somewhere in the Panjab hills, where the 
soma and cows were plentiful, but neglected, and so had for 
their adversaries the Rg-vgdic Aryans, who coveted their 
wealth. Similarly, there were the ParSvatas, whom 
Hillebrandt locates in Gedrosia, but who are found in later 
Vedic literature to have been on the banks of the Jumna. 
They seem to have been, to judge from their name, hill- 
men whose customs were obnoxious to the Aryans. Then 
there were the Bpshyas, who are mentioned in the 
Rg-veda in company with the Paravatas and the Panis. As 
usual, Hillebrandt locates them in Drangiana or Arachosia, 
but they might be any savage people in the Panjab who 
had an unsavoury reputation as sorcerers and the very 
demons. The Ajas who were one of the tribes (VII. 
18. 19) headed by Bheda and defeated by Sudas might 
have been non-Aryans, though some scholars hesitate to 
come to any dogmatic conclusion on the point. The same 
uncertainty prevails regarding the Yakshus (VII. 18. 0-19). 
These are mentioned, says Keith, “once in the singular 
and once in the plural, in the hymn of the Rigveda which 
celebrates Sudas’ battle with the ten kings. Who they 
were and what part they played in that conflict is uncertain. 
They seem, from the wording of the text, to have taken 
part in two conflicts,” one on the Ravi and the other 
on the Jumna. “ It is, however, at least possible 


* See his Vedic India , Chap. I-HI, XII, and Rg-vedic Culture, 
pp, 148—52. Also Part II of this work. 



that in the fotmer passage Yadu should be read for Yaks hit % 
or at any rate, Yakshu be deemed a contemptuous sub-, 
stitute of the name of a possibly non-Aryan or unirnpoftant 
tribe (as their allies, the Ajas and $igrus, clearly were) 
for the name of the certainly famous Yadus, as is suggested 
by Hopkins ” ( Vedic Index , IT, p. 182). With regard to the 
$igru8 who are mentioned along with the Ajas and 
Yakshus as sustaining defeat at the hands of the Tftsus 
under Sudas, the same differences of opinion prevail. " If 
^igru is connected with the later sigru, ' horse-radish 1 
(moringa pterygosperma ), which is quite probable, it is 
possible that the tribe was totem is tic and non-Aryan, but 
this is a mere matter of conjecture ” ( Vedic Index , IT, p. 378). 
The Siniyus who were among the enemies of Sudas are 
connected with the Dasyue in another passage of the 
Rg-vgda (l. 100. 18), and therefore seem to indicate a non- 
Aryan enemy of the Aryans. Some scholars take these 
with less plausibility, as non-sacrificing Aryans. 

Section 3. THE ARYAN TEtBES OP THE RG- VEDA. 

The Aryans of the Rg-voda are invariably found in the 
form of tribal settlements or kingdoms. The reduction 
of the Pan jab and the area further east and south must 
have naturally occupied centuries, as the enemies against 
whom they had to contend were strong enough, both 
in numbers and resources. The prolonged struggle resulted 
in unequal success over, and displacement of, the different 
indigenous tribes; but the conquerors themselves differed 
considerably from one another in strength, vigour and 
vicissitudes. The order in which the different tribes reduced 
the Fan jab, the routes which each took, the fortunes which 
attended each, are not easily ascertainable. All that we 
can do is to take a Btatic view of the situation, and survey 
the activities of the settlements as they are found described 
in the Rg-veda, 

The Tribes of the Extreme North-West. 

In the north-western limit of the Rg-vedic world, we, 
find the Gandharis (from whom the name Kandahar has 



been derived). These are said to have been great breeders 
of sheep. “Zimmer considers that they were settled in 
Vedic times on the south bank of the Kubha up to its 
mouth in the Indus, and for some distance down to the east 
side of the Indus itself.” To the south of the Kubha (Kabul 
river) and to the north of the Gomati (the G-omal) lived the 
four tribes of the Pakthas, the Alinas, the Bhalanas and 
Vish&nins. The Pakthas* * * § lived ju> J in the hills where the 
Khurmrn (Krumu) takes its source, and have been identified 
with the Pakbthuns (Pathans) of Eastern Afghanistan. The 
Alinas] lived to the east of them on the northern banks 
of the little stream known as the Mehatnu, which falls 
into the Indus just half-way between the Kubha and the 
Krumu, They have been located to the north-east of 
present Kafiristan. The Bhalanas] and Vishaninsg lived 
south of the Krumu and north of the Gumati, the more 
western of the two giving rise probably to the name Bolav. 
All these tribes opposed king Sudas, the head of the Tftaus, 
a celebrated conqueror and fighter, who figures as the 
performer of a miracle of strength in the Rg-veda and to 
whom reference will be made presently. Some scholars are 
disposed to take them as Sudas’ allies, but this view is not 
plausible. It may be mentioned that the Arjikiyas (or 
Arjikas), who seem to have received their name from 
the river called Xrjiklyu, have not been exactly 
located by scholars. Yaska places them near the sea, 
but has received no support. Keith if places them along 
the upper course of the Indus on the borders of Kashmir, 
but others locate them on the Vitasta (Jhelum), the VipaV 

* VII. 18. 7, The Pakthas were the allies of the Purus and the 
enemies of the Tyjsus. They were associated in the Vedas with 
Trasadasyti and the A&vins. 

t'VII. 18. 7. 

] Ibid . See Vedic Index , Vol. II, p. 99 and references therein. 

§ Ibid. Vol. II, p. 313. 

If VIII. 7, 29; IX. 113. 2; IX. 65,23; X. 75. 5. 
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(Beas), and the Arghesan, a tributary of the Arghanab, 
Hillebrandt identifies Arsaces, the Abhisara king of the 
Greek writers, with a chief of this ancient tribe. It may be 
mentioned that the Kambojas, (or Kambojas), who figure in 
Inter literature) as a people living in the country to the 
north of the Gandharis and east of the Suvastu (Svat), are 
not mentioned in the Rg-veda, 

BETWEEN THE SlNDHH AND THE V IT AST A. 

We have thus far dealt with the tribes west of the 
Indus. Passing on to the east of it and the long stretch of 
land between it and the Vitasta (the Jhelurn), we find the 
following tribes: 

1. The Sivas. 

2. The Kekayas. 

3* The Vrichivants. 

4. The Yadus. 

5. The $f«jayaa (probably). 

The Sivas, who seem to have been the northern-most of 
the tribes west of the Vitasta, shared the misfortunes of the 
Alinas, Pakthas, and others, in the war with Sudas. The 
&ivas have been identified with the Sipar of the Greeks, 
who dwelt between the Indus and the Akesines (Asikni or 
the Chinab) in Alexanders time. The place givapura 
connected with Panini might have been named after them, 
Mr. A. C. Das suggests that they might have been the 
worshippers of Siva or Phallus. The Kekayas next to them are 
incidentally referred to in later Vgdic literature as a very 
ancient people. The Yadus, the southern-mast of the Vedic 
tribes living west of the Vitasta, figure in the Rg-veda as 
many as fifteen times, often massed together with the 
Turvasfas, a tribe to the north-east of them across the river, 
and seem to have proved their mettle in the struggle against 
Sud&s. The Yadu king, like the Turvasfa and unlike the Anu 
and Drtihyu kings, apparently succeeded in escaping from 
the field. We have already seen how, in the view of some 

24 
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writers, the Yadus were non-Aryans, as they and the 
Turvatfas are called Dasas in one Vedic passage (X* 62.10); 
that they were probably * Indo-Sumerians/ Others would 
regard them as Aryans who were for a time seceders (Dasas) 
on account of migration beyond the seas, and who were 
brought back by Indra into the orthodox fold. Whatever 
might have been the original position of the Yadus, we 
find them later on taking a prominent part in the Aryanisa- 
tion of Western Hindusthan, and it was from them that some 
of the most important peoples and individuals of Indian 
history have arisen. The Vrlehivants who lived further 
north figure in the Rg-vgda as the allies of the Turvasfa king 
and as the victims of the grnjaya king Daivavata. The 
location of the Srfijayas is one of controversy. Hillebrandt 
places them in Drangiana, Zirnmer in the upper Indus, 
and the authors of the Vedic Index in a region much farther 
east in the area south of the Drshadvati in the very extreme 
limit of the Rg-vedic world. But there seems to be nothing 
serious against the theory that they occupied the land 
south of that occupied by the Yadus and Anus and west of 
the Bharata-Trtsu area, on both sides of the Sindhu after its 
junction with the Panjab rivers. This tribe played an 
important part in Aryan history, and was associated with 
the names of DivodSsa, the Vitahavyas, and others. Their 
power is obvious from the fact that they had a hereditary 
monarchy of ten generations, and that they drove out one 
of their kings, Dusbtaritu Paumsayana, and his minister 
Revottaras Patava Chakra Sthapati who, however, succeeded 
in effecting the king’s restoration, even though this was 
opposed, for some unknown reason, by the Kuru prince 
Balhika Pratitya. This incident is of constitutional interest, 
as it speaks of the expulsion of a king by his subjects and 
his restoration by a minister. It gives a clue to the 
existence of long-standing states in the Rg«vedic world, the 
interference of foreign kings, the part played by ministers, 
and the political energy of the people. The jay as seem to 
have neither skulked in times of war nor been tame in 
fitpes of peace. 
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BETWEEN THE VlTASTA (JHELUM) AND THE ASIKNI 
(CHINAS). 

Passing on to the land between the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the Asikni (Chinab), the only important Vedic tribes 
are the Mujavants to the south of Kashmir; the Mahavjrshas 
further to the south; and the Uttara Kurus and Madras to 
the east of them. The Mujavants commanded the area from 
which Soma was obtained. The Uttara Kurus and Madras 
were between the land of the Mujavants, the Himalayas and 
the Trikakud* * * § (modern Trikota) mountains, famous for an 
unguent named Vytra’s eye in later Vgdas, It has been 
already pointed out how, from the fact that the later Vedic 
literature! describes the Kuru region as the Devakshetra 
and as a particularly sacred land of the Ary as, the Kuru- 
Madra country might have been the original home of the 
Aryans from which the historic Kurus of the further south 
migrated. The Rg-veda indeed does not mention the tribes 
directly; but the Brahmapast distinctly indicate their 
historic importance. The Kurus and Madras formed in fact 
the eastern-most of the Udichya or northern tribes, their 
allies or relations in the west being the Kambojas§. 
Their place in Aryan history is obvious from the fact that 
the language spoken by them was the purest, and that the 
Brahmanical scholars of the Kimi-Pa^chala region pro¬ 
ceeded to them to learn it or to engage in literary contest!, 
Franke has suggested that Sanskrit was specially developed 
in Kashmir, and the authors of the \ edic Index accept it. 
The latter also accept Zimmer’s view that 11 the northern 


* Also known as Trikakubh or three*peaked, 

t AHareya Brahmana, VIII, 23, 

t Ibid, VIII. 14. 

§ The later Vam4a*BrIhmana shows the connection. See Vedic 
Index , Vol, I, pp. 84-85, and Vol. II* p. 512, for all references. 
“ The Kambojas were later settled to the northwest of the Indus, and 
are known as Kambujiya in the old Persian inscriptions,” 

f Ibid, Vol, I, pp, 86*7, 
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Kurus were settled in Kasfhmir, especially as Kurukshetra is 
the region where tribes advancing from Kashmir might 
naturally be found.” But while doing this, they have not 
gone far enough to state the implications of their concession. 
Why should the land have been so sacred ? Why should 
scholars of the south have gone so far north to learn 
pure Sanskrit? Certainly it is more natural to expect 
migration from the north to the south than from the fertile 
south to the cold and difficult north. The only inference, 
under the circumstances, is that the Uttara Kuru-Madra 
land and further west, the region of the Udichyas, which 
extended beyond the Indus and theSuvastu, was the original 
home of the Aryans. 

Between the asikni (Chinab) and the Pabushni 
(Ravi). 

Passing on to the land between the Asikni (Chinab) 
and the Parushm (Ravi), we find the Anus, the Turvasfas, 
the Druhyus, and (possibly) the Balhikas, from the south 
to the north. The Balhikas, the northern-most of these, 
figure in later Vedic literature with the Mujavants and the 
Mab&vrshas. The authors of the Vedic Index locate them 
just south of the Uttara-Madras hut on this side of the 
Trikakubh mountain. It is held by some scholars {eg., 
Weber and Roth) that the Balhikas were connected with 
Balkb, indicating thereby an Iranian influence ; but this view 
is denied by others (like Zimmer, Keith and Macdonell). 
It seems, however, that BSlkh and Balhikas might be con¬ 
nected, and that the former might indicate a settlement of 
Vedic Balhikas. There is as much reason for locating the 
Balhikas much farther west, or north of the Mahavrshas and 
Mujavants, instead of to the south-east of them as the 
authors of the Vedic Index have done; and the probability 
of a B&thika settlement further west is not at all qu^tionable. 
The same remark applies, it may be added, to the Pariafus, 
From certain passages in the Rg-veda which refer to the 
Prthu~par&avak (literally, strong-ribbed) and to Parthtiwh 
if ha-a been surmised by some scholars Ludwig and 



Weber) that they were connected with the Parthians and 
Persian.?, But this is disputed by others. Keith and 
Macdonell observe: the Parses “ were known to Panini 
as a warrior tribe; the Paras'avas were a tribe in south-west 
Madhyadesfa ; and the Peri plus knows a tribe of Parthai in 
North India, At most, the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that the Indians and Iranians were early connected, as 
was of course the case. Actual historical contact cannot 
be asserted with any degree of probability.” It seems to 
me, however, that there is nothing improbable in the 
connections of the Paratfavas or Parsfus with the Persians, 
though there are difficulties in accepting Prof. Ludwig’s 
particular speculations. The appearance of the Parasfavas 
to the south-west of the Madhyadesfa in later times is easily 
explicable in an age of constant tribal migrations; and 
the Par#u 3 , like the BSJhikas, might have been imbued 
by the common spirit of adventure, and sent out emigrants 
who perpetuated their name in Persia. The process would 
not have been difficult, as their habitation was probably 
much nearer the frontier in the early Vedic times. It is 
true that “ Hillebrandt, who is inclined to see relations with 
Iran in early tiroes (see Pani, Pamvata, Srfijaya), does not 
in this connection quote Parsfu at all, and though he 
mentions Parthava, does not regard it as probably referring 
to a Parthian;” but this is no argument against the 
theory of the origin of the names Persian, Parthian and 
Balkh from Parsfu or Parsfava, Parthava and Balhika. As 
regards the terms Paul , Pamvata and Srtijaya as indications 
of early relations with Iran, all that need be said is that 
there is equal probablity of the spread of Aryan settlements 
from India westward. 

Immediately in the vicinity of the Balhikas lived the 
Drnhyus, one of the famous Pancka-jana or five tribes of the 
Rg-veda, whose exact identity has given rise to a cloud of 
speculation. The Druhyu king shared in the misfortunes of 
his co-kings in the war with Sudas, and evidently perished 
in the waters. The father of Sudas had similarly met the 
Drubyus in battle. Th^re seems to have been a sort of 
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hereditary enmity between the Druhyus and Tftsus. Later 
Vedic traditions connect the Druhyus with the GandhSras, 

The Turva^as (who were closely connected with the 
Yadus) lived in the region apparently to the south of the 
Druhyus. Their identity and vicissitudes have been themes 
of interesting controversial literature. The Hg-veda de¬ 
scribes them in some passages as DSsas. It has been shown 
already how this is interpreted by some as an indication of 
immigration from beyond the sea and of probable connection 
with the people of Sindh, it has been suggested* that the 
Turvatfas, together with the Yadus, probably lived near the 
mouth of the Sarasvati on the Rajputana sea; that they 
crossed this sea towards the area now forming Gujarat; 
that, brought back by lndra(as some Vedic passages assert), 
they settled in the Saptasindhu and distinguished, them¬ 
selves by their enthusiasm in performing sacrifices; and 
that the term Dusa was applied to them (X. 62-10) as 
they were, on account of separation, heterodox in faith 
for some time. Though it is not certain that every link in 
this description is historically justifiable ( e.g the actual 
existence and boundary of the Rajputana sea in the Vedic 
times), there can hardly be a doubt as to the importance 
of the TurvatfaB and their alies in the development of the 
synthetic ethnology and culture of the Vedic age. The 
Turvatfa king was defeated by Sudas, but made good 
his escape unlike the kings of the Druhyus and Anus, 
We have reasons to believe from a few hymns that 
the Turvasfas and Vrichivants were allies in a battle on 
the banks of the Hariyupiya and Yavyavati on behalf of 
two chiefs named $fhjaya and Devarata; but the incident 
is very obscure. As has been already said, Hariyupiya 
was probably the celebrated Harappa. The Turvasfas seem to 
have been good horsemen. The £Wapatba-Brahmas?a later 
on mentions the Turvasfas as allies of the Fanebalas and as 
having supplied 6033 horse-soldiers, though this interpreta¬ 
tion is by no means certain. The Turvasfas were apparently 
merged in the Panchalas, in later times. 

* A, C. Das ia Rifrvldk Vulture, p, 354, 
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The Anus or Xnavas who lived on the banks of the 
ParushnI and who, to judge from one Vedic passage, might 
have been connected with the Bhfgus, were one of * the 
five tribes ’ who took part in the war with Sudas, 

The Tribes of the &atadru and apaya. 

Passing on to the further east, we come to the great 
tribes known as the Tjdsus, JBharatas and the Purus, con¬ 
cerning whose exact relationship there has been consider¬ 
able speculation. The Tytsus had apparently a hereditary 
dynasty to rule over them. One of the early kings of the 
line was Divodasa. He seems to have begun an aggressive 
career by a contest with the Turvas/a Yadu. He had the 
surname Atithigva. A descendant of his was named 
Pratardana, and a still later descendant was Sudus*, 
Sudas is said to have received a queen named Sudevi 
([. 112. 39) from the Asfvins who were always well disposed 
towards him, He was, for a time, apparently, discomfited 
by Purukutsa, but later on had TrSsadasyu, the son of 
the latter, apparently as a friend, Sudas had Vasishtha as 
his Puruhifc, and was very generous in his patronage of him. 
But soon a rivalry arose between Vasishtha and Vis'vamitra 
for the post of Purohit. Sudas had many sacrifices per¬ 
formed by the latter, and rewarded him amply. In one of 
the hymns (III. 53. 11), Visfvamitra addresses his sons to be 
careful, to let loose the horse of Sudas for winning riches, 
slaying the enemies in the east, west and north, and 
performing worship in the choicest places of the west. 
It has been inferred from this passage that Sudas made 
conquests in all directions except the south ; that he probably 
followed the example of his father and tried to bring the 
different Aryan peoples under his rule ; and that VtevSmitra 

* There is some doubt with regard to the exact ancestry of Slides, 

M He is called Paijavana, ‘son of Pijavana/ as Yiska explains the 
patronymic. If this explanation is correct, DivbdSsa must have been 
his grand-father. If he was the son of Divodasa, Pijavana must be 
understood as a more remote ancestor. The former alternative seems 
the more probable,” Veclic Index f Vol, |I, p. 454. 
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was the inspire-r in this project Whatever might ha ve been 
the case, Visfvamitra did not enjoy the patrorage of Sudas 
for long. Vasishtha, apparently claimed* that lie was the 
only proper person to hold the post. Vtevamitra, accordingly, 
left the court of Sudas and took refuge with the Bbaratas. 
W r e are not clearly told what the relations between the 
Tftsus and Bbaratas were. Some scholars regard them as 
rivals. Some take them to be allies and even identical. 
Still others would take them to be different sections of a 
single tribe. The view has also been expressed that the 
Bbaratas were subject to the Trtsus. It is difficult to 
say which of these is true. Only one thing is certain,, 
namely, that the Bharatas lived on the lands of the 
Sarasvati, Apaya and the Dpshadvati, and that they were 
powerful enough to later on give their name to most of 
the royal clans. At the time when VtevamUra joined them, 
they were apparently in inimical terms with the Tj-fcausf, 

The rivalry between Vasishtha and Visfvamitra soon 
gave rise to a gigantic battle between Sudas and ten 
confederate kings, ruling over the Matsyas, Pukthas, 
Bhulanas, Alinas, Vishanins, givas, Ajas, sigrus and 
Yakshus. The kings are named as Sirnyu, Turvas'a, the 
Druhyu, Kavasha, the Puru, Anu, Bheda, the gambara, the 
two Vaikarnikas, and perhaps Yadu. It is obvious that some 

* A passage in the &atapsttha Br&hmana (XII. 6.1, 41) says that 
Purohits should be from the BrShraagis alone, This view was held 
by Vasishtha in order to dispute Vi^vimitra’s claim apparently. If the 
later traditions are true, Vi^vimitra was a Kshatriya raised to Brahman- 
hood, for which Vasishfha’s consent was regarded as necessary. 

t Hillebrandt held that both the Bharatas and Snclas invaded from 
the side of Arachosia and became one with the Trtsus and the Vasishtha 
priests. He identifies the Saras vati with the river of that name 
in Arachosia and the Panis (with whom Sudas fought) with the 
Parnians. Keith does not agree with the view. He regards the 
Saras vati as none else than the Indian river. In the other references aisq 
he sees no reason to go beyond India., 
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of these tribes were non'-Aryan.* It is quite possible that 
VSsfvamitra persuaded those tribes and kings who felt the 
yoke of Sudas to join the Bharatas in a league. 

The Battle of the Ten Kings, 

Whatever might have been the underlying reason for 
the battle, there is no doubt that it considerably impressed 
the contemporaries. It is picturesquely described in several 
passages. The eastern peoples had to cross the Satadru and 
the V ipasf before reaching the Parushni, on the banks of 
which Sudas awaited them. The two rivers obstructed 
them with their swollen floods. Vis'varaitra prayed to them 
to afford passage in this simple appeal, “ Hear then, 
sisters, what the poet says! I come to you from far with 
heavy wagons. Bend ye low, give me an easy passage, and 
let your waves not even touch the axles” (III. 33-9). 
The rivers reply that they would give ear to his word as 
he had come from far with heavy wagons, and that 
they would bend low before him as a willing slave to his 
master, and as a bride to her lord! The Bharatas then 
advanced over the subsiding floods. Puli of the martial 
spirit and the desire for cattle, they reached the Parushni. 
Apparently, they planned the breach of the embankment of 
the river higher up so as to sweep away the Tyteu ranks 
and lands; but the project failed. Vasishtha was over¬ 
joyed. He says feelingly (VII. 13. 8, 9) that the stupid and 
evil-minded enemies of Sudas crossed the humble river, 
Parushni, and broke down its banks ; and that Sudas, who 
pervaded the earth by his greatness, saw Kavi, the son of 
Ch&yamana, slain in battle, and then remained the victor, 
thanks to Indra’s help. The victorious king apparently 
took the offensive, crossed the river in secret higher up, 

* The battlo is said to have taken place on the Parushni (the 
Ravi), but there is also reference to t a fight on the YamunS with some 
at least of the tribes forming the league. It is difficult to reconcile this. 
Keith observes that there is not perhaps much accuracy in the 
actual number and identity of the confederate kings and peoples. Some 
scholars see a counter-league formed by Vasishtha. 
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and vanquished the enemies by a sudden and unexpected 
attack. A large number of the defeated ranks threw them¬ 
selves into the Parushm, and were drowned. Many were 
killed or made captives, As many as twenty-one leaders 
were slain, their heads being cut off as the sacred 
grass by the priest! The chief, Bheda, was among 
the slain. Sixty-six thousand six-hundred and sixty 
people of the Anus and Druhyus perished. Such was 
Tndra’s glory and grace! Be scattered the enemies of 
Sudas over the earth ! From certain passages of the 
Rg-veda we have reasons to believe that Sudas owed his 
victory not only to his strategy and the grace of Indra, 
but the help of the elements. Even the rivers are 
said to have flowed in a way to give him the victory, 
The Maruts are invoked (VIL 18.10,11) in gratitude for 
their help. Vasishtha has recorded the result of the battle 
in this picturesque and pious fashion, “ Indra has effected a 
valuable donation by a pauper! He has slain an old lion 
by a goat! He has cut the angles of the sacrificial post 
with a needle ! fie has given all the .spoils of the enemies 
to Bud as l ” (VII. 18. 17). 

As the result of the victory, Sud&s was able to take the 
offensive. He quickly demolished seven cities with their 
strongholds; annexed the territory of the Anus; humiliated 
the Turvasfas, Druhyus and Bbaratas ; and made the dwellers 
on the Yamuna glorify Indra through Bheda, The Ajas, 
Sigrus and Yakshus offered the heads of the horses killed in 
the battle as sacrifices to Indra, Sudas collected much booty, 
and distributed it amongst his followers. He enriched 
every eminent person. Vasishtha praises him to the sky; 
for he himself was favoured with two hundred cows, two 
chariots, and two wives l Four horses with gold trappings 
steadily took these heavy but acceptable gifis. The seven 
worlds praised Sudas, as if he was Indra himself! His fame 
spread through the spaces of heaven and earth ! 

The friendly attitude between the Sudasas and the 
Vasishthas did not always continue as such. In later Vedic 
days, a Saudasa cast &akti, son of Vasishtha, into the fire 
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and the bereaved father avenged himself on the royal 
family with success. Evidently, the rivalry between 
Vasishtha and Visfvamitra led to terrible situations at times. 

The Rattle of the Ten Kings seems to have been followed 
by the eventful amalgamation of the Trtsus and Bbaratas 
into a single nationality, or, as some would say* a rap¬ 
prochement between the parties of Vasishtha and Visfva- 
mitra, that is, the orthodox and the popular, the puritanical 
and the liberal. Indeed, the vanquished became the 
eventual victors; for the Bbaratas became the most 
famous of the royal families of later times, namely, the 
Kurus, so highly celebrated in the Epics and later Vtklio 
liters ture. 

Closely connected with the Trtsus and Bbaratas 
were the Purus, They occupied the region apparently to 
the north of that of the Bbaratas, west of the Sarasvati and 
east of the Satlaj. As they are included amongst the 
enemies of Sudas, some scholars have suggested that they 
were non-Aryans, probably Sindhians; but it is quite 
unnecessary to take this view. It is not denied that some 
of the enemies of Sodas were Aryan. The Purus were 
probably one of them. Ope of the great Furu kings was 
Purukutsa, the descendant of Durgaha and Girikshifc. 
Be is said to have had the grace of the gods and 
conquered the Da«a 0 . According to one version, Piirukutsa 
was killed iri battle, and his quoen secured a son, named 
Tr&sadasyu, by the NiyTTra system, in order to maintain the 
continuity of the line ; but according to another, Trasadasyu 
was born as the result of an Asfvamedha performed by Puru- 
kutsa for the sake of a son. Trgsadasyu had a eon named 
Tykshl. The Purus eventually coalesced with the Bbaratas 
and Tftsus to form the Bharatavamtfa or Puruvamsfa of the 
later Vidic literature. It mav be mentioned that there was 
a Purukutsa, and TrSsadasyu, in the solar or Aikshvaku line. 
PargRer places them much earlier, lie suggests that the 
Puru family was a minor branch of the Bbaratas. 


Chapter iv. 

THE XRTAN EXPANSION OVER 
HINDU STH A N—( Continued.) 

The Kurd-Panchala Group. 

We have thus far studied the tribes and clans figuring 
in the Rg-vgda. In course of time* the Rg-vedic Aryans 
passed over to the country now forming the main portion 
of Hindustbfin, or XrySvarta. as it was called in those days. 
We have already seen that, according to Dr. Hoernlo and 
Grierson (p, 115), the Aryan expansion was due to a second 
wave of migrations from the north-west and the struggle of 
the new-comers with the Aryans who had moved from the 
Panjsh, as the result of which an Xryo-Dravidian set of 
peoples or kingdoms described in the Mahabharata were 
formed. We have also seen (p. 117), how it is more reasonable 
to conclude that the Trtsus, Bbaratas and Purus, that is, the 
peoples who occupied the basins of the South Satadru, Saras- 
vati, the Apaya, and the Dystaadvati, extended themselves 
further east, and formed, after amalgamation with the Pah- 
chalas, Vasas, (Js'ina.ras, Spijayasand others, the two groups 
of peoples known as the Kuril-.Pahchalas and Kosala- 
Videhas, with a semi-Aryan belt around them. Even in the 
Rg-veda (X, 33.4) we find a clue to this evolution in the fact 
that Kuru $ravana was a descendant of TrSsadasyu, the Puru 
king. In later days, it is patent from incidents like 
Bharata’s dealings with the Satvante on the banks of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and of SatrSjita ^atamka with the 
Kagrts. In the royal proclamations of the period we find 
that the terms Puru, Kuru, PafichSla, Kuru - Pane h ala and 
Bharata were identical. Forming themselves into a group, 
these peoples absorbed others too in course of time, and 
under the name of Purus or Bharatas carried the torch of 
Aryan culture further and further into non-Aryan areas. 

Disappearance of the Sarasvatl 

It is not dearly known under what circumstances the 
movements from the Panjab to Xryavarta began. Perhaps 
the explanation is sufficient that it was due to the growth 
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in numbers and the spirit of enterprise. But there seem 
to have been some physical and geographical causes too 
at the bottom, There are indications in the Panchavimtfa 
Brahma na (XXV, 10. 1) that the Sarasvati, on the banks 
of which the Rg-vedic civilization was developed to its 
greatest height, disappeared in the sands of the desert; 
for it says that the Sarasvata sacrifice should be initiated 
at the Vinatfana, the place where the Sarasvati disappeared. 

The disappearance of the river might have been the cause of 
the tribal movements. 

The Mew Attitude towards the Panjab and Sindh. 

One natural and logical result of the Kuru-Panebala- 
group formation was the change in the angle of vision 
towards the old home of the Rg-veda. The Aryans of the 
Saptaeindhu come to be styled Nichyas and Apachyas, 
low-born, ill-mannered ‘ westerners,’* It can hardly be 
doubted that they were so-called because they lost their 
purity on account of mixture with later immigrants. In his 
Srauta-Sutra, Baudhayana (XIII. 13) clearly says that the 
lands of the Arattas and the Gendharis in the Pan jab and 
further west were not suitable for orthodox Aryans, and 
that those who went there should perform the Chatushtoma t 
In his Karmasutras he is even plainer. He says that they 
were of mixed blood, and that those who visited their land 
must offer a Punashtoma or SarvapfshtL The Mahabharata 
says that none should spend more than two days in the 
land of the Arattas. The Valhikas were the offspring of 
two devils. They were low-born and ignorant of law. 

Their Brahmans did not study the Vedas or perform 
sacrifices, The gods could not accept the offerings of these 
Vratyas. The Epic calls the Madras, Gandharis and Sindhus, 
vicious and wicked. 
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The Kurd Land. 

The Kuru land which, together with that of the 
Pafichalas, was called MadhyadeSa in this period, extended 
from the Sarasvati to the Ganges, and was further known 
as Kurukshetra and Kurujahgala. According to the 
Taittiriya Brahmana it had the Kapdava-vana in the south, 
the Turghna in the north, and the Pari na in the west- 
The Mahabharata locates it between the Sarasvati and 
the Drshadvati, and further says that it lay between 
Aruntaka and Taruntaka, had two lakes known as Kama 
and Machakruka, and was further known as Ssmanta- 
paflebaka. It was practically identical with modern 
Thanes'var, Delhi, and the Upper Duab. It was watered by 
the Hiranvati, the KauSiki, the Aruna, the Spay a, the 
Pastya, the Sarasvati, and the Drshadvati. It had a great 
lake named Saryanavant. The Kurus had the north 
Paflchalas to their east and south. Manu calls this land 
Brahma varta. “The plain of the Kurus, the Matsyas, 
Paflchalas and tSurosenakas—these form, indeed, the country 
of the Brahmarshis, ranking immediately after Srahma- 
varta {land between the Sarasvati and the Drshadvati). 
The same tradition is reflected in the application of the 
term Dliarmakshetra to the Kuru land and in the choice of 
it as the scene of sacrifices by kings like Nahusha and 
Yavati. What is more striking, it came to be regarded as 
the land of heroes par excellence. Manu advises a king, 
desirous of conquest, to place the people of Kurukshetra, the 
Matsyas, the Paiicbalas, the SurasSnas, and others who 
were tail and light, in the fore-front of battles. Buddhistic 
literature continues the tradition of Vedie literature, and 
describes the Janapada of the Kurus as wealthy and rich 
in grains and gems. The Buddha devoted some of his most 
pious labours to the conversion of that land. 

The most note-worthy fact in regard to the history 
of the Kuru-PaftchSla group of kingdoms is that traditions 
came to be invented by the chroniclers of this and later 
epochs to prove that the Blmratas were the progenitors 
of all the important dynasties of India. The authors of the 
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tradition* belonged to the Madhyaderfa; and so even the 
tribes of the Fanjab and those of the further east and south 
came to be given genealogies branching from the main 
group of the Kuru-Paftchala country. The growth of the 
tradition shows the pride which all Aryan clans came to 
have in tracing their descent from ‘ the Bharatas.’ 

THE KtTRU, BHARAT A. OR P&RU LINE. 

According to the majority of the Pur anas, the dynasties 
of Aryavarta during this period were descended from a 
single progenitor, Manu, through his daughter Us and 
his son Ikshvaku. The descendants of Ila came to be 
regarded in tradition as the members of the lunar line, and 
those of Ikshvaku as members of the solar. The former had 
their capital fir-st at Pratiahthana, near Allahabad, and 
later on at Hastinapura, and the latter at Ayodhya. 

The lunar line had this history, Ila’s son by Budha, 
Pururavas, fixed his capital at Pratishth&na. He was an 
ardent saerificer, a friend of the Devas, and an enemy of 
the A suras, whom Tndra himself rewarded with half his 
seat and the hand of the nymph Urvasi, whom Pururavas 
rescued once from robbers (R. V, X. 95 and Satapatha 
Brahrnana XL 5, 1, 1). Pururavas was thus a hero of 
mythical legends in the earliest period of Aryan expansion. 
Still he is said in the Puranas to have died proud and 
unhappy in quarrels with his Vipra ministers, whom he 
despoiled of their jewels, and with the Maharshis of the 
Naimisa forest, whose golden sacrificial floor he coveted. 
Pargiter thinks that he was no friend of the Brahmans 
who, he absurdly suggests* were originally priests of, and 
partial to, the Danavas. 

Pururavas had two sons, Ayu and Amavasu. The former 
ruled at Pratishthana, but the latter founded a branch line at 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj). Ayu figures in some hymns of the 
Rg-vdea as the enemy of Ttirvayana (king of the Pakthas?) 
whom Indra aided, and in another hymn as the enemy 

* James Kennedy’s Puranic Histories of the Early Ary as, 

J, R. A. Si» 1915, pp. 507 ff. 
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of a Veafa, whom he vanquished with Indra’s aid,* On the 
former occasion, Ayu suffered misfortune in the company 
of a score of kings, as their enemy Susfruva (Turvaysna) had 
60099 soldiers. Pauranically, Ayu was a friend of the 
Rshis and Brahmans, He married a daughter of a Dgnava 
king named Svarbbsnu. It is clear from all these facts 
that Ayu waa a conqueror and conciliator of the Aryans 
and A suras, though Pargiter’s views about the Brahmanical 
partiality to the A suras are absurd and con trar y to correct 
interpretation of the data. 

Ayu’s eldest son, Nahusha, carried on the main line at 
Pratishtbana. In his time, his brother, Kshatravrddha, 
founded the branch dynasty ofKasi. Another brother, Raji, 
is said to have been a veritable lion of the lunar dynasty, 
with whose aid Indra retrieved the glories of the Devas. 
Probably, he was an ardent enemy of the non-Aryans. Still, 
his descendants, the Rajeya Kshatriyas, are said to have 
perished in a contest with Indra. From Anenas, Nahusha’s 
youngest brother, a branch line of about a dozen kings 
known as Kshatradharmans, is given in the Buranas. Their 
history is obscure. As regards Nahusha, he was at first 
a great conqueror of the Afcuraa, a friend of the Rshis and 
Brahmans, and a great sacrifice! 1 who rose to be a rival of 
Indra himself. But having risen to power, he became a 
degenerate tyrant. He robbed and ill-treated the sages. 
He asked the foremost of them to bear his palanquin and 
he was cursed by Agastya to become a serpent. From 
the fact that Nahusha’s wife had the name of Vi raja it 
has been surmised by Pargiter that he married his sister. 
It is quite possible that Nahusha’s abrahmanya or ungodly 
career, which roused the iro of the sages, was due to his fall 
from Aryan ideals and methods of life. Possibly, it was his 
fate which made the eldest of his six sons, Yati, spurn 
royalty and become a hermit, leaving the throne to his 
younger brother Yayati. 

Nahusha’s successor, Sam rat Yayati, was a great con¬ 
queror. He reduced all Madhyadesfa west of Ayodhya 

* I. 53, 10; II, 14, 7; VI. 18, 3; VI lb 53, 2 ; X. 49, 5; X. 61,1. 
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and Kany&kubja and north-west as far as the Sar&svati. 
He also acquired the lands south, south-east and west 
of his territory. He had two queens,~~D£vayam (the 
daughter of the Bhygu sage $ukra) and garmishta (the 
daughter of the Daitya-Dgnava king Vfshaparvan). By 
the former, Yayati had two sons, Yadu and Turvasfa, and by 
the latter the three sons Druhyu, Ann, and Puru. These 
five sons became the rulers of five different kingdoms* 
While Puru* continued the main line, the others founded 
the Yadava, TurvasTa, Druhyu and Anarta dynasties in the 
area now forming the Panjib and Sindh. From Puru the 
main line came thereafter to be called Puruvam^a, The 
story of his four brothers shows, as has been already said, 
how the ancient Vcdic tribes of the Pan jab were fitted 
into the Faursnic traditions by the chroniclers of the 
Maclhyadesfa. While Pargiter would take it that the 
Panjab dynasties were really scions of the Bharatas, and 
carried the Aryan civilization farther west, it is generally 
held that the Pan jab tribes, much more ancient than those 
of the Madhyadt&a, were made the branches of the Bharata 
or Puru line by the chroniclers. In any case, it is obvious 
that, by Puru’s time, the Aila race had established seven 
kingdoms, namely Pratiehthana, Pailchala, Kasfi, Yadava 
Turvasfa, and Anarta. 

Taking the Puru line, we are told that till Tamsu there 
were about fourteen generations! from Puru. The Maha- 

* The cause assigned for the succession of the youngest son is 
his exchanging his youth for* his father’s age. Probably Puru 
distinguished himself more than his brothers in the administration 
during his fathers old age. The identity of the areas occupied by the 
different sons is not uniform in the different PurSnas. One version 
takes them even to Gandhlra. Pargiter places them in the basin 
of the Chambal (Charma^vati), the Betva (Vetravati), the Ken (Sukti* 
mati), the Karusha area around RSwa, etc. 

f These were: Puru, JanamSjaya (1), Prachfnvant, pravlra, 
Manasyu, Abhyada, Sudhanvan (Dhundhu), Bahugavas, Samyati, 
Ahamyati, Rudrasva, Rcheyu, Matinara and Tamsu. The difference 
between the Puranas and the Mahabbarata after Tamsu is great, After 
an uncertain interval came Pusbyanta, the father of Bharata, 
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bharata, omits two of these, but substitutes in their place 
ten generations which are generally placed in the Puranas 
later , that is four generations before gantanu, the father 
of the celebrated Bhxshma of the MahSbharata. From Puru 
to Santanu, in other words, there were according to both the 
Puranas and the Mahabhfirata, thirty-eight generations, 
more or less. Two generations later came the Bharata war. 

Of the sovereigns of this period, the greatest is said 
to have been Bharata, the son of Dushyanta by Sakuntala. 
He figures largely in the later Vedic literature, the Epics, 
and the Pursnas. He is represented as a universal ruler, and 
a tireless performer of sacrifices. With Kanva’s aid he per¬ 
formed 100 Asfvamgdhas on the banks of the Jumna, 300 on 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and 400 more on the banks 
of the Ganges. He also conducted thousands of Vajapgya, 
Agnishtoma, Atiratra, Ukta, Tshti and Satra-ylgas. His 
sacrificial pillars, numbering a thousand, were a thousand 
spans high, and a thousand spans round ! Richly adorned 
with gems, they were planted by the gods themselvea Of 
the priests who were enriched by him, Kanva was loaded 
with the presentation of 1000 padmas of gold and plenty of 
lands, elephants, horses, buffaloes, camels, sheep, goats, 
servants, money, grains, cows, and crores of houses I Divine 
and invincible, Bharata gave his name to the dynasty in 
which he was born. After him the Puru line came to be 
known as that of the Bbaratas. 

We have reasons to believe that it was in Bharata’s 
time that Pratishthsna ceased to be the Kuru capital and that 
Hastioapura took its place. We do not know why Has¬ 
tin apura came to be so called. According to the Mahl- 
bharata it was so named because it was founded by a 
later king named Hastin ; but it inconsistently refers to its 
existence even in the earlier days of Bharata. Probably, as 
Pargiter says, it was founded by Bharata, and enlarged 
by Hastin. The foundation of Hastin&pura by Bharata 
must have been due to the fact that it was more convenient, 
on account of his extensive territory, to have his head* 
quarters in the northern portion of the Ganges-Jumna 
Dual), 
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Very wild legends exist about Rbarafca’s sons and their 
deaths. Whatever might have been the truth, Bharata 
had to adopt a Bharadv&ja from the highly celebrated 
Vedic clan, as his son. Rharadvaja was followed by his son 
Vitatha, and he by Bhuvamanyu, Brhadkshatra, Suhotrn 
and Hastin, in succession. It is to this Hastin that the 
foundation of the city of Hastinspura is attributed, 

Hastin had two sons Ajamidha and Dvimldha. The 
former, whose name occurs in a hymn, of the Rg-ve&a (IV, 
44, 6), continued to rule at HastinSpura, and the latter 
set up a separate kingdom, as Pargiter plausibly suggests, in 
the modern district of Bareilly.* Ajamidba’s death was 
followed by the partition of his kingdom among three sons. 
Bastinapura was under Rkaha, and his two brothers settled 
in North Fa»chala (with A hichchhatra for capital) and South 
Panchsla (with Ksmpilya and M&kandi for the capitals), 

A cousin of Hastin, Rantideva Saukjti, established a 
kingdom at the expense of the Yadavas south of the Chambal 
(Oharmanvati), with Dasfapura for capital. He was a great 
and liberal ‘ emperor.’ tiis line was closely connected with 
the Ahgirasas, and later on became, according to Pargiter, 
Kshatriya-Brahmans. A latter Sankrti was Guruvirya, 
Gurudhi, or Ruchiradhi. He is described as an Angirasa. A 
Gauraviti $Sktya figures as a hymn-maker in the Rg-veda 
(V. 20), but his position is obscure. The Safikjtis had thus a 
share, though a small one, in the expansion of Aryan culture.! 

* Dviim$ha ’3 dynasty as described in the Papinas, which are not 
quite consistent with one another, consisted of about a dozen kings, 
namely, RukmanStha, SupSrsva, Sumati, Sannatimant, Sanati, Kfta, 
UgrSyudha, Kshemya, Suvira, Nypunjaya and Bahuratha. Pargiter 
places these in the generations before and during the Bharata war, aud 
discredits the story of earlier origin. He disputes Rpta’s place in the 
genealogy. See his And. Ind. Hist. Tradn t pp. 105, 148 and 294. 

| See Ind. Hist. Trad *,„ pp. 112, 247-8. The genealogy given on 
p, 112 shows that the later Sahkftis were descended from Bharnanyu, 

gi the Bharata line. 
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Very incredible legends have gathered round Sam¬ 
varana, the next king, about whom we possess information. 

He is said to have been driven out of his kingdom by 
the PafichSla king. He took refuge in the woods and 
hills of the Sindhu for a thousand years, we are told, 
till he was restored to his original position and glory by 
Vasishtha. Pargiter would make the Paftchsla king 
who displaced Samvarana identical with the Rg-vedic 
Sudasa who fought with the ten kings. 44 About this time,” 
he says, “ there reigned in N. Pafichala Srfljaya, his son 
Chyavana Pijavana, and his son Sudasa Somadatta, the 
Vedic Sudas. Chyavana was a great warrior, and Sud&s 
extended his territory. They raised the dynasty to its 
height. They seem to have conquered both the Dvirmdha 
dynasty and South Pa^ehala, for there is admittedly a gap” 
in the genealogies of both, which cannot be explained other¬ 
wise. 44 Sudas drove the Paurava king Samvarana of 
HastinSpura out, defeating him on the Jumna. His con¬ 
quests stirred up a confederacy of the neighbouring kings, 
to resist him,—Puru (Samvarana), the Yadava (the Yadava 
king of Mathurl), the Sivas (£ivas, who were Danavas, p. 109), 
Druhyus (of Gandhira, ante), Matsyas (west of Surasgna), 
Turvasfa (the Turvasu prince, apparently in Rewa), and 
other smaller states. Sudas defeated them in a great 
battle near the R. Parushni (Ravi), and Puru, Sam¬ 
varana, took refuge in a fortress near the R. Sindhu (Indus) 
many years. Sudas was succeeded by his son Sahadeva, 
and grandson, Somaka, and the kingdom declined. Sam¬ 
varana recovered his kingdom of Hastingpura with 
Vasishtha’s aid (p. 210) probably from Somaka, and so 
conquered North Panchsla.” (ind. Hist, Tradn. y p. 281). 

There is no doubt that the names Sudas, Chyavana 
Pijavana, and Somadatta, occur in the Rg-veda. But 
it is very difficult to say whether they were actually the 
kings mentioned in the Rg-veda. The identifications of the 
persons and places which Pargiter proposes do not stanc) on 
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unquestionable evidence. The later chroniclers of the 
Madhyactea always wove their stories around persons to 
whom they very often found Vedic names. It is therefore 
difficult to support Pargiter’s synchronisms and the sequences 
arising from them. The localities which he assigns to the 
Sj-njayas, to the Turvasfas, and to others, are by no means 
certain. All that we can infer from Samvarana’s story 
is that there was rivalry between the main line of the 
Purus and the Panchllas, and that, on one occasion, the 
latter were temporarily able to displace their rivals at 
liastinapura. 

Samvarana had by Tapati (who is said to be Surya s 
daughter, indicating probably her birth in the solar line) 
a celebrated son named Kura, He “ raised the Paurava 
realm to eminence and extended his sway beyond Prayaga, 
which means that he subdued South Paftchaia which 
intervened. He gave his name to Kurukshetra and to 
Kurujuiigaia, which adjoined it on the east and in which 
liastinapura lay. His successors were called the Kurus or 
Kauravas, a name that was extended also to the people.”* 
Kura was so celebrated for his dharmie rule that he made the 
Kurukshetra famous all over the earth for its holiness. His 
greatness lent his name to the very dynasty of which he was 
such a worthy son. 

From Kuru toSantanu, the grand-father of Dhjtarasktra 
and Paiidu, and great-grandfather of the Kauravas and 
P&^davas, the Vislunu Parana gives fourteen generations.! 
The thirteenth of these, Pratipa, is said to have been world- 
famous as a righteous ruler. He had three, sons, Devapi, 
V&hlika and Santanu. Of these, the eldest was a leper 
and could not come to the throne. The second abdicated 

* And* Hist* Tradn.t p. 281. Pargiter regards Kurukshetra as 
the cultivated portion of Kuru’s territory and KurujShgala as the 
uncultivated portion east of it. Ibid, p. 76. 

t These included Janhu* Suratha, Viduratha, Sarvabhauma, 
JayasSna, Aravi (Arnava), Ayutayu, Akrddhana, DSvatithi, Kksha, 
Bhimasvna, Diiipa, Pratipa and Santauu. The other forSyag have 
6light variations. 
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in favour of his younger brother, and so Santana became 
king. The MahSbhSrata gives numerous legends about 
him. These gather chiofly round his marriage with Gafiga 
and their son Bhishma, perhaps the most amiable figure in 
the Mahabharata, Bhishma renounced his right to the throne 
in favour of his younger half-brothers, ChitrShgada and 
Vichitravlrya. These were weak and died without issue ; 
but the queen of Vichitravlrya had, by niyoga to sage VySsa, 
the three sons, Dhftarashtra, Pandu and Vidura, The MahS- 
bharata tells us how the eldest of these was blind, and so 
the second, Pandu, ruled the country; how, on the death of 
Pa$du, a succession dispute arose between his five sons, the 
Panda vas, and the 100 sons of Dhftar&shtra, the Kauravas ; 
and how the great battle of KuruksheUa decided the dispute 
in favour of the Fa^davas. 

It has been already shown how the Mah&bharata war 
has been made an all-India affair ; how the conflict between 
the two sections of the Kurus was magnified into a world- 
cataclysm ; how each and every dynasty* in India of later 
times has connected itself in some way or other with the 
participants in the war. It. has also been shown how the 
original bardic poetry has expanded into an encyclopoedia of 
political didactic, religious, social and other matters from 
the age of the Mahabharata War down to the second 
century A.D.; how to understand the growth of Indian 
civilization in all aspects for more than fifteen centuries we 
have to dive into its endless chapters, it is enough for the 

* The Matsyas, Chedis, Kirushas, K5&S, Pa a ch$las (south), 
Magadhas, and the Yadavas of Gujarat and Saurash$ra joined the 
Pa^avos, while the peoples of the Pan jab, the rest of N. India and N. 
Dakkan, were on the side oi the Kauravas. The non-mention of the 
war in later Vfidic literature is a mystery, Pargiter is not surprised at 
it for two reasons. First, it was a purely political contest, and did not 
interest the authors of the Brahmanas. Secondly, the very significance 
of the term Pandavas, as distinct from the Kauravas, was forgotten 
after the war, and the term Kurus alone remained. The war, says 
Pargiter, interested the KsJhatriyas alone, and the fact that it is ignored 
by the authors of the Brahmaiuis seems to him to be a capital evidence 
qjt the futility of depending on priestly books for secular history. Anch 
M . , Tradn ,, pp. 2&3*4, 
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present purpose to note that the Pandavas left this world 
after a rule of thirty-six years, crowning Parikshit, the 
grandson of Arjuna, as the ruler of Hastinapura. Indra- 
prastha, we are told, was placed, just before the Pandavas* 
retirement, under a Vyshrii prince named Vajra who wa>s the 
sole survivor of the Yadavas from a suicidal civil strife 
which took place among them after Krshna’s death. 

Parikshit* is represented in the epic as having expelled 
Kali from the world and so kept the world virtuous. This 
seems to be an echo of the story of a Parikshit given in the 
Atharva-veda to the effect that he was high above mortals, 
and that his subjects had a happy domestic life, command¬ 
ing plenty of barley, curds and drink 1 Parikshit was 
eventually killed by Takshaka, king of the Nagas or 
serpents. The mythical story of a curse is given in expla¬ 
nation Of this event; but the genuine fact seems to have 
been the rise of the Nagas, with their capital at TakshasMa, 
in the ■ Pan jab. These Nagas were probably the civilized 
aboriginal tribes of the north-west. Their establishment of 
the principality of Takshasfiia was probably due to the 
destruction of the Panjab powers in the MahSbhSrata war, 
Parikshit died evidently in his attempt to check their 
aggression. 

The traditions are not unanimous in regard to the 
names and numbers of Parlkshit’s sons; but all agree that 
ho was succeeded by Janamejaya.f This monarch is said to 
have been a Sarvabhauma who conquered every part of the 
earth. B is chief exploit was the performance, in order to 
avenge bis father, of a Sarpayaga, in which all the Nagas 
perished. The story is perhaps only a symbolical way of 

* According to Pargiter there were three Parjkshits, the post- 
Bharata-war Parikshit being the third of the name. 

t The Aitareya BrShmana refers to Parikshit and his son, Jana- 
mejaya. Pargiter distinguishes Janamejaya lit, who lived after the 
BhSrata war, from Janamejaya II, the son of another Parikshit and 
an earlier member of the line. He ascribes the references in the later 
Vedic literature to this earlier PSnkshita JanamSjaya. He left a short¬ 
lived line consisting of J*>rutas<lna, UgrasSfna and BhfmasSna. 
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representing his conquest of Takshasfila in revenge for his 
father’s death. Apparently, Janamgjaya came into conflict, 
for some unknown reason, with his priests, and he had to 
pay a heavy penalty for it. The Matsyapurana says that 
he abdicated, crowned his son, and went away to the forest. 
The Vflyupurana simply says that he perished, and that the 
priests made his son king. The story is incorporated in the 
statement of the Arthasustra: Kopujjanamejayo Brahma - 
neshu mkrantah. 

Janamejaya’s career is referred to in the later Vedic 
literature. The fiatapatha Brahmana* says that he performed 
the Asfvamedha, with the help of the priest Indruta 
Daivapa Saunaka. The Aitareya Brghmana t describes the 
Punarabhisheka and the Alndra Mahabhishcka ceremonials 
which he performed with the help of Tura Kavasheya. On 
account of this, we are told, he became invincible to the 
arrows of men and gods. Janamejaya’s trouble with the 
Brahmans and his misfortune in consequence of it are also 
incidentally referred to. The Aitareya Brahmana says that 
he preferred the ministration of the Bhutaviras to that of 
the Kasfyapas,t and that the latter took forcible possession of 
the conduct of the sacrifice from their rivals. This incident 
seems to have developed into a great struggle between the 
king and the priestly class in general. Later Vedic literature 
mysteriously refers to the sinful work of the family. The 
Bfhadaranyakopanishad indulges in a philosophic disputa¬ 
tion about their character, and reflects sadly on their fate | 
The Pur&nas are thus corroborated by Vedic traditions. 

The history of the Kuru country after Janamejaya is 
rather obscure. Many stray kings and their priests are 
referred to, but it is difficult to construct a connected account^ 

* XIII. 5, 4, 1, et seq.) XI. 5/5, 13. He is said to have owned 
horses which, when wearied, were refreshed with sweet drinks. 

f VIII. 34 ; VIII. 11.21; VIII. 21. The royal city is said to be 
Asandivant, literally possessing the throne. It seems to be another 
name for HastinSpura. 

t Tlie KSsyapas seem to have been also known by the name of 
Asitamrgas. AitarSya Brahmana VII. 27 ; Jahnimya B, T. 75 ; Shad- 
vimsa B. I. 4. 



The later Vidic literature mentions a Ruru king Abhi 
prat«r|n K&kshasSni,* who engaged in philosophic dis¬ 
cussions, and who divided his property among his sons 
while he was alive; Again, a Vyddhadyumna Abhiprata- 
rina who was, as is obvious from his name, a descendant of 
Abhipratariu, is described as a Rajanya in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (III; 48, 9), and his priest was the praiseworthy 
Suchivrkstm Gaupalayana. He id said in the SafikbSyana 
Srauta Sutra (XV. 16, 10—13} to have erred in a sacrifice^ 
as the result of which he was cursed to lose Kurilksh.Stra. 
These obscure references seem to indicate a line of kings 
iivlndraprastha. Buddhistic literature also describes several 
traditions regarding a Kuril king of the name of Dhanaujaya 
Koravya (Korabba), who was a member of the Yudhitthila- 
gotta and who ruled at Indepatta. One of the Jataka talesf 
says that he educated himself at Taxila, that he was 
appointed local governor by his father, and that, after the 
death of the latter, he distinguished himself by his punc¬ 
tilious observance of the Kuru~dhamma with its five j$a* % 
without violating the Ruja-dhamma, as the result of which 
the whole country was prosperous* We are told that 
the king, his queen, his younger brother, his minister, 
his Eajjugahaka (police superintendent?), his agricultural 
adviser, his banker, and all other officers were equal adepts 
in the practice of Kuru-dliarma. Just at this time, continues 
the story, the Kalinga kingdom was suffering from lack of 
rains on account of the lack of Knru-dharma in it. ft was 
expected that the mere presence of the elephant of the Kuru 
king would end the drought, and so it was taken to the 
Kalinga kingdom ; but as this was fruitless, the Kalinga king 
sent a few Brahmans to the Kuru kingdom to learn the 
dharma . They returned with the proper equipment, and then 
had the doctrines engraved in gold plates: and the country 
was saved from destruction. The Kalinga capital is said to 
be Dantapura ; and the Kuru king who was the hero of such 

* Jaiminiya Brahmana, I. 59 . 1 ; III, 1 , 21; TIL 1$6; CkWMogya 
Upanishad, IV. 3, 5 ; Panchavim&i Brahmana, X. 5, 7 ; XIV 1. 12.15, 

f Cowell’s Transn,, Vol. II, pp. 251 If, 
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achievements is described as a liberal builder of almonries, 
who was rewarded, together with his subjects, with heaven 
on his departure from this world. 

Another Jataka* * * § tale says that Dhanahjaya Koravya 
had a Brahman priest named Suchirata; that this teacher 
proceeded to Benares, learnt the modes and observances of 
good life from its teachers, and wrote them down in golden 
tablets, so that his king and people were fit to go to heaven 
Still another tale f is to the effect that Koravya had a son 
named Sutasema who liked the Soma juice, who was 
educated at Taxila, and who went to heaven for his 
numerous acts of charity. 

Another story J is that Koravya was not satisfied with 
the Brahmans to whom he gave charities ; and that his 
minister, Vidura, introduced several others who were wise, 
good, free from lust or drink, and contented with one meal 
a day. The king entertained them in the presence of 
the 1 Pachchekabuddhas * whom he is said to have 
miraculously got from Mt. Nanda in the Himalayas by 
throwing flowers into the air. A variant of the story is 
that Vidura Pandita, who was an expert in temporal and 
spiritual matters, and who charmed all the kings of 
Jambudvipa by his sweet and eloquent discourses, persuaded 
Dhanahjaya to give up the company of his 16000 
courtesans and to lead the virtuous life of an ascetic. The 
king is then said to have had a disputation with one 
Sakka about a question of worship, in which Vidura 
Pandita acted as arbitrators, Curiously enough, the king 
was a gambler and he was beaten in the presence of a 
hundred kings by a Punnaka, Vidura Pandita is said, in 
another Jataka H story, to have been an expert scholar of 

* Cowell, Vol. V, pp. 31 ft. 

t Ibid , pp. 240 If, 

I Ibid, Vol. I V, pp. 227 ff. 

§ Ibid, Vol. VI, pp, 126 If. 

|| Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp:24Iff, 
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Taxila, who persuaded King Dhananjaya, who was defeated 
by his adversaries on account of his preferring strangers to 
his own people in military service, to overcome the disaster 
by enlisting and employing his subjects. 

It has been suggested * from the references in the later 
Vedic literature and in the Jatakas that the kingdom of 
Indrapraatha continued to be separate from that of Hastina¬ 
pura and that it existed " long after the destruction of 
Hastinapura arid the removal of the main line of the Kuru 
kings to Kausfambi,” On the other hand ,it has been 
maintained that, owing to the Naga aggression, the 
principalities on the Sarasvati and at Indraprastha dis¬ 
appeared soon after the time of Janamejaya, and that 
Hastinapura alone remained the outpost of the kingdoms of 
North India, till even the latter was superseded by Kaiisf&mbi 
in the time of the fourth successor of Janamejaya. The 
latter view seems to be more plausible. Indraprastha might 
have had some sporadic chiefs like Kakshasena, Abhipratarin 
and Vrddhadyumna, But whether there was a continuous 
dynasty is extremely doubtful. The Buddhistic legends 
concern practically one king, and are of no value from the 
view-point of political history. 

The history of Hastinapura and the main line of the 
Kurus or Purus is not so obscure. According to the Purftnas t 
there were about twenty-eight kings from Janarnsjaya 
to Kshemaka. The following genealogical tree can be con¬ 
structed from the list; 

* For example, by Raychaudri, in his History of Ancient India . 
The contrary view is held by Pargiter. 

t The Purlnas are not quite consistent. They actually give 
twenty-eight kings down to Kshfimaka while they say that 'there were 
twenty-five kings;— 
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1. Jaisamejaya 


2. Sat&afka 
3* AsvamSdha-datta 


jJankukarna 


Adhisimakjshma 

Nichakshu (who removed the capital to Kausambi) 


Bhtiri or Ushna 

7. Chitraratha 

8. Suchidratha (Kaviratha, Kuviratha) 

9. Vj'shmraan (Vyshnimat, Dhytiraat) 

10. Sushena 

11. Sunita (Sutlrtha) 

12. Rucba (Rcha) 

13. Nychakshu (Tychaksha) 

14. Sukbibala (Sulchinala), (dayadct, probably adopted) 

15. Pariplava (Paripluta, Parishnava) 

16. Simaya (Sulapa) 

17. MSdhiSv? (i dayada, probably adopted) 

18. Nf pun jay a 

19. Durva (Urva, Mydu, Hari) 

20. TigmatmS. 

1 

21. Brhadratha 

’ I 

22. VasudSna (Vasudama, Sudanaka, Sudasa) 

23. jktSntka 

I 

24. Udayana (UdiJna, Durmadana) 

1 

25. Valnnara (MahFnara, Abfnara) 

26. Daa$apS:ni (Khandapani) 

27. Niramitra (Naramitra, Nimi) 

28 . KsbSraaka 
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Sat&mka, Jan a mg jay as son and successor, is said to 
have been a student of the Vedas under YSgfiavalkya, and 
of the science of weapons and actions under Saunaka.* 
He figures under the name of Satgnlka Satrgjifca in the Brah- 
rnanast and in the Atharva-veda.t He is said to have waged 
war with DhrfcarSshtra, king of Kasfi, and taken away his 
sacrificial horse. Nothing is known of his son, Asfvamedha- 
datta; but his son Adhisfimakrshna is given a very interest¬ 
ing place in the Puranic traditions. It was in his time that 
the Vayu-pur&na (of which the Brahmanda is believed to be 
a later counterpart) and the Matsya-purana are said to have 
originated. These Puranas call his successors ‘future kings,’ 
though the Bhavishytif, the Vishnu , the Bhagamta and the 
Garinia Puranas date ‘the future kings’ from the time of 
Janamejaya onward or even a little earlier. Pargiter 
suggests that the kernels of the PurSiias originated in the 
century following the MahSbharata war, § One is tempted 
to ask whether AdhMmakrshna was not an original man 
who, in bis love of literary patronage, fostered the type of 
composition which, in course of time, developed into the 
Purina, The MahSbharata records the tradition that, in a 
great sacrifice performed by sage &aunafea in the Naimtea 
forest in the time of this king, the MahUbhurata too waB 
recited, like the Matsya and other Puranas. 

# The Bhavishya-purXna, 

I Aitareya B. (VIII. 21, 5); datapaths B. (XIII, 5, 4, 9—13). 

t I, 35. 1. 

§ W?*?r See a net, but . huu 

Tradn., pp. 51-8. Pargiter quotes the Arthasastra, the Atharva-v3da, the 
Satapatha BrShmana, and the S&tras, to show that “ a collection of tradi¬ 
tion must have been made within a century or so after the Bhirata 
battle, thus dosing ‘the past *' and its traditions, whence all subsequent 
occurrences belonged to the future,” He sees, a proof of this in the 
mention of Itihisa as a VSda in the Arthasastra of Kaufilya, which he 
places in the fourth century B,G, 
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In. the time of Nichakshu*, Adhistfmakfshpa’s successor, 
Hastinapura is said to have been destroyed by the Ganges, 
and so the Kurus had a new capital at Kaus&mbi, more than 
three hundred miles to the south (across South Paficfaaia). 
Kausfambi has been identified with Kosam, thirty miles to the 
west of Allahabad. The Puranic explanation for the change 
of capital to Kaus’ambi is not quite accurate; “because, if 
that were the whole truth, he (Nichakshu) could have chosen 
some other town nearby as a new capital, and there was no 
necessity to move more than three hundred miles south 
across South Pafichala to KausfSmbi. Manifestly he was 
obliged to abandon all the northern part of the Ganges- 
Jumna DuSb, and there can be no doubt that he was driven 
south by pressure from the Punjab.” Pargiter surmises 
that this retreat “ mixed up the Kurus of Hastinapura with 
the South Pafich&las, and led to the combination of the 
Kurus and Pafichalas (including the Synjayas), that is, 
blended the Kuru-Panchalas, a fusion which may be 

reckoned.at about 820 B.C.” The Kaurava-Pauravas 

then reigned at Kaus’ambi in the Vatsa country. 

The chronology of Pargiter is not in accordance with 
the view adopted in this treatise ; nor is his notion of the 
amalgamation of the Kurus, Pa«chalas and Synjayas only 
after the removal of the Kuru capital to Kautfambi sustained 
by any evidence. But it is quite possible that the Kuru 
kingdom was subject to troubles from enemies further to 
the north or north-west, and that it was these troubles that 
led to the shifting of the Puru head-quarters from Hasting* 
pura to Kausfambi in the V atsa country. 

The Vatsaa of the Epics and Pur&pas were the same as 
the Vamsfas of the Buddhistic literature and the Vatfas of 
the Rg-vsdic age. A member of the tribe, Vatfa Atfvya, is 

* The Purlnic variations of the name include Vivakshu, Vi- 
chakshu, Nfchakshu, Nrchakru, Nychaka, Nyvakshu, Nichakru, Nis- 
chakru, Neraichakra, Naimichakra, etc.—a capital example of the in¬ 
accuracies and adaptations of the Puranic writers. Pargiter believes 
that the true name might, be Nychakshas occurring in Hg-veda, & 14, U. 
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mentioned in a number* * * § of hymns as having enjoyed the 
protection of the Alvina. AsTvya himself was the author of 
a hymn (VIII. 46). The Sarikhayana Srauta Sutra (XVI. 
11.13) records the tradition that he received 60,000 horses, 
1,000 brown mares, and a lakh of cows adorned with three 
red patches, from a Ppthusfravas Kanita. Possibly, the Vatsas 
were the members of the clan of which this Vasia was the 
Rg-vedic representative. The Puranas, however, say that 
they were the descendants of Vatsa, the son of Pratardana, 
the Paurava king of Kasfi; and Pargiterf is disposed to 
accept this version. He believes that Vatsa, the Kftgi 
prince, conquered the country around KaustombiJ from the 
clan of the Vitihotras who formed a branch of the Haihaya 
Tslajanghas (whom Pargiter compares with the later 
Mahrattas in the range and character of their exploits). 
He also believes that Vatsa *s descendants drove the main 
Pauravas to the north of the Ganges, annexing their capital, 
Pratishth&na, to the Vatsa country. Probably, the Rg-vedic 
Vagfas were given a place in the Madhya-desfa group? by 
the early Pauranists in the form of a close relationship with 
the Kasfis who, as we have already seen, were a branch of the 
Pauravas. That the Vasias or Vatsas were closely allied to 
the Kurus, FanchSlas, Matsyas and Usdnaras of the Madhya- 
desfa group is amply proved by the later Vedic literature. 
The Vatsas were the allies of the Psndavas in the Maha- 
bharata war. Later on, when the main Pauravas of 
Hastingpura were pressed hard by the Nagas, they were 
compelled, in the time of Nichaksbu, to migrate to the 
Vatsa country and to make Kaustembi their capital. 

The history of the Purus after the removal of the seat 
of government to KausfSmbi is obscure. As has been shown 

* 1.112,10; 116, 21; VIII. 8, 20; X. 40, 7; etc. 

t See And. Ind, Hist, Tradn. t pp. 269-70. 

t The origin of Kausambi is explained in a later section. 

§ The Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14. 3) mentions the Vasas along 
with the Kurus, PafichSlas and Usinaras of the MadhyadSsa. The 
Kausftaki Upanisbad (IV. 1) unites them with the Matsyas, and the 
Copaiba Brahmana (I. 2. 9) with the Ufcfnaras, 
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in page 212 there were twenty-three kings after Nichakshu 
as far as Kshemaka, the last of the line about whom we have 
any information. The most interesting personalities in the 
royal list were Satanika and his son or (according to the 
Skandapurana which introduces a Sahasranika in addition) 
grandson, Udayana. Satamka is said to be a fit descendant 
of Arjuna, and to have died in a war between the Devas 
and Asuras. His son, Sahasranika, says the Skandapurana, 
married Mrgavati, the grand-daughter of Krtavarma of 
Ayodhya. While enciente , we are told, she was carried 
away by a bird, and then dropped from the sky. Brought 
up by sage Jamadagni, she gave birth to a son named 
Udayana in his cottage. In course of time Delay ana 
married a Naga girl, and had a son by her. Guided by the 
clue of a bangle given by Udayana to a hunter, king 
Sahasranika traced his queen and son to Jamadagnfs 
hermitage, and then joined them. Sahasrgnika saw his son 
crowned, and then ascended to the celestial world in con¬ 
sequence of the bath in a sacred water called Chakratirtha. 

Buddhistic literature records the same legend with 
material alterations. It says that king Parantapa (whom 
it mentions in the place of Sahasrgnika) had a queen who, 
while seated with him, was carried away by a bird called 
Hatthilifiga, which had the strength of five elephants, and 
was then dropped down at night In a forest in the midst of 
rains, Early in the morning, a son was born to her. A 
hermit of the neighbourhood took her and her infant to his 
hermitage; and in course of time the sage helped the boy to 
regain the throne. 

The story of Udayana has formed the nucleus of a 
very extensive romantic literature, Hindu, Jain, and Buddhis¬ 
tic. The most famous of the former is that given in the 
great romance Vasavadatiu. In this we are told that 
Udayana married Sagarika, the daughter of a king of 
Ceylon, who was ship-wrecked, brought to his palace, and 
kept concealed by queen Vasavadatta till she came to the 
notice of the king, and won his heart. With regard to 
Yasavadatta herself, the king’s elopemept with her— 
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she was the daughter of his enemy andcaptorCharfdamaha- 
sSna—is a well-known story. Other stories connect Udayana 
with a Kahatriya princess, Padmavati, and other heroines. 
Buddhistic tradition has a number of versions concerning 
him and his wives. For some reason or other, Udayana thus 
became famous in the world of romance. The Lalita- 
vistara says that he was born on the same day as the 
Buddha. He is also said to have become the disciple of 
the Buddha and renounced the world. If this is true, 
the age of Udayana takes us to the close of the Vedie 
period and right into the age of the Buddha. Kausambi, 
too, figures prominently in the life-story of the Buddha. 
There was, we are told, a discussion in the Tushita 
heaven as to what family the Buddha was to be born in. 
One Devaputra suggested that the city of Kausttmbi in 
Vatsa country had a king called 4 thousand excellences 1 
and a prince called ‘hundred excellencesthat the land 
was rich in elephants, horses, the seven gems, and armies ; 
and that the Buddha might be pleased to be born there. 
To this, however, another member replied that, though 
what was said was true, yet the mother of the king of Vatsa 
was born of a strange parent; that the son was not therefore 
of pure descent; and that the Buddha must take his birth 
elsewhere. A similar tradition is recorded in the Lolita - 
vistara , wherein the land of Vamsfas was rejected for the 
Buddha’s birth on the ground that the Vamsfas were rude, 
rough, and destructive {uchchhedavu<lin)> As the Vatsa 
country was a centre of Brahmanical learning, the conver¬ 
sion of its scholars by the Buddha was one of his great 
achievements. 

If the Buddhistic traditions regarding Udayana are 
believed in, we shall have to place the last ten kings in the 
genealogical list, given in p. 212 in the same age as that 
of the Saitfunaga dynasty of Magadha, which, as will be 
shown presently, rose about B.C. 650, and the fifth king of 
which was a contemporary and patron of the Buddha, 
28 
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As Udayana is said to have survived the Buddha, hie death 
will have to be assigned to, say, B.C. 530, even if we take 
the traditional date of the Buddha’s date (B. C. 543) as 
the correct one.* If Udayana died about B, C. 530, his 
four successors down to Kshemaka would have to be 
regarded as the contemporaries of the later Saisfunaga kings 
who, we know, gave place to the Nandas, 

Such a chronological conclusion seems, however, to 
be very questionable. In the first place, the Buddistic 
traditions regarding Udayana’s contemporaneity with the 
Buddha do not seem to be in consonance with historical 
facts. Udayana was a favourite hero with romancers arid 
tale-makers. Be is a hero of many stories in the Jaina 
and Hindu literatures as well, and it is impossible to 
reconcile all these. The Buddhistic tales seem to have 
been woven round a name already celebrated for semi- 
mythical romance. Further, to bring Udayana down to 
B. C. 530 would mean the discrediting of the number of 
generations which elapsed from the time of Jan a rn© jay a. 

It would be inconsistent with the date assigned to the 
Mababharata war (see p. 106). 

The Puranic account itself indirectly shows this. It 
carries the history of the Pauravas without interruption 
down to the time of Kshemaka, and says that, on 
reaching him, the Paurava race, t much honoured by 
the gods and sages, and the source of many-Brahma- 
kshatriyas, would reach its end in the Kali age. The 
Puranas then go on to give the history of the Aikshvakus 
(with which we shall deal presently); then the Barbadrathas 
of Magadha who are said to have been thirty-two in 

* The majority of scholars place his death between 487 and 477 
R, C.; but the traditional view is now gaining ground. 

1 After the verse quoted in p. 211 (footnote) we have;— 
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number and ruled for 723 years;* then the Pradyotas of 
Malwa who were five in number and who ruled 
for 138 years!, and then the ten Saitfunaga kings 
of Magadha who ruled for 360 year**}, The PurSnas 
observe that, contemporaneous with these aforesaid 
kings, there were 24 Aikshvakus, 27 Paftcbalas, 24 
kings of Kas'i, 28 Haifa ay as, 32 Kalitigas, 25 Asfroakas, 
36 Kurus}, 28 Maithilae, 23 Surasenas, and 20 Vitihotras. 
44 All these kings will endure the same time.” The next 

* The Puranas give 1000 years also as the total duration, but 
it is shown elsewhere, with Pargiter, that this is due to a confusion, 
and tliat the version of 723 years is comparatively acceptable, 

! Generally, the Pradyotas are taken to be the successors of the 
Barhadrathas, and predecessors of the SaisunSgas, in Magadha. But 
they seem to be the rulers of Malwa contemporaneously with the 
Barhadrathas of Magadha , So, in the total duration of the Magadban 
chronology, their 138 years would have to be left out. 

I Pargiter would interpret it as 163 years without sufficient 
justification, 
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The general figures in this passage are not consistent with the 
particulars given in connection with each dynasty. The Kuril list, 
as given elsewhere, is 28 or 25. But even in regard to this general 
passage, there are different versus. Taking the case of the 
Kurus, for instance, we have, instead of Shafl*trim£ad (36), 
Jthe expressions Sha^vhmad (25), trimsad (30), panchS^ad (50), 
tinavimsad (about 20), etc. It is best to take the version of 28 kings 
as given on p. 212. The cases of the other dynasties are dealt with 
in their proper places, 






section of the Puranas deals with the rise of the Nandas. 
It is dear from this that 36 Kuru kings are equated 
chronologically to 1083 years before the rise of the 
Nandas, and 723 years before the rise of the Saisrunagas. 
Apparently, the figure 36 is either a mistake for 25 or 
28, or it includes some kings before Janamejaya. In either 
case, the 28 kings given in the posfc-Bharata-war list of the 
Pauravas would have to be assigned to a period lasting 
for more than a millennium at least before the rise of the 
Nandas, and seven centuries at least before the rise of the 
Sateunagas. It is quite probable that Kshemaka, the last 
Paurava, was conquered by the rising Sai&unaga power of 
Magadhu. 

Some General Features in Paurava History. 

The sketch of the history of the Pauravas given above 
indicates some general features of a very interesting charac¬ 
ter. The succession of ninety-five generations* previous 
to the Bharata war would carry Manu, the traditional 
progenitor, to an age consistent with the chronology of the 
Vedie period discussed in the last chapter. It would, in a 
way, explain the transmission of the legends connected 
with Manu to the west and to the east as well. The 
tradition regarding the floods, in which Manu plays such an 
important figure, seems to have been transmitted from India 
to the other parts of the world, some time about the rise of 
the North Indian dynasties, headed by the Pururava and 
Jkshvaku stocks, from Manu, The idea of the four ages too, 
with their notions of graded virtues and happiness, which 
arose out of the historical trend of events in India, seems 
to have spread then. As has been explained in pp, 97-8, 
the notions of the Kyta, lYeta and Dv&para ages which 
ended with the Bharata war, can be explained on the 
basis of the Aryan history in Aryftvarfca. The duration 
of the Paurava succession of kings shows contemporaneity 
with the gradual development of the later Vgdic 
literature, Vedie personages—kings, sages and others— 

* Pargiter calculates 95 generations from Manu to tha MahS* 
bharata war. See And, Hist, Tradn pp, 144-8, 
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figure often in the careers of the Paurava kings. The 
centuries which elapsed from Pururavas to Kshsmaka were 
also the centuries in which the different Vedic Sarnhitas, 
the Brfthm arias, the Upanishads, the earlier Sutras and 
the germs of the Epics and Puranas took their shapes. 

Another Important lesson derived from the Paurava 
history is that almost all the dynasties of India traced 
their origin to the Pauravas or Allas. Pargiter dis¬ 
tinguishes the Aila stock from a M&nva stock, which ho 
regards as Dravidian, and from the Saudymnna stock 
which he regards as Munda. These theories are distinctly 
speculative and absurd. If there is any lesson which is 
distinctly derived from the Paninas, it is this,—that the 
Ailas, Aikshv&kus and Saudyumnas were all derived from 
Manu, and were therefore Mftnavas. The ethnical differen¬ 
tiation made between them does not stand on evidence. 
All of them are equally Xryas. But while they were 
intimately connected, the Alia or Paurava section seems 
to have given rise to the vast majority of Indian dynasties. 
Starting their career in PratishthSna, the Ailas sent the 
members of their clan in different times to found the 
various kingdoms of North India. From the main line of 
the Kurus or Bharatas arose the PancbElas; and with the 
latter were connected the Syiijayas, Somakas^ Chsdis, 
Matsyas, Barhadrathas and KSrushas. As has been already 
said, even the Pan jab clans of the Turvasfas, Druhyus, 
Anavas, Sivis, and Usdnaras, came to connect themselves 
with the Pauravas. Then again the Ysdavas, with the 
various branches of the Haihayas, Vaidarbbas, S^tvatas, 
Vpshnfs, Andhakas and others, also connected themselves 
with them. It is obvious that, excepting the AikshvSkus 
of East ArySvarta and the comparatively few branches 
of theirs, the whole of India was dominated by the Pauravas, 
either on account of actual blood-connection or by preten¬ 
sions to it Beginning at PratishtbSna (Allahabad), they 
spread out west as far as East Afghanistan, south as far 
as the Dakkan, east into Bihar and even Bengal. These 
formed the Madhyadesfa, the land of pure Sanskrit, and 
the ‘outer band’ of Aryan languages defined by Sir 



G. Grierson*. Though the latest opinion is not quite con¬ 
vinced of the correctness of Grierson’s theory, the expansion 
of the Fauravas can hardly be denied. Pargifcer would 
place the origin of the Ailas in and beyond the middle of 
the Himalayas, and trace the expansion of the Aryans from 
the Madhyadesfa in all directions. He would place the 
composition of the Rg-vgda, the battle of the ten kings, 
and the origin of the Aryan civilization in the Madhyadesta. 
He would regard the Panjab and farther northwest only 
as a country conquered and colonised by the Ailas. This 
view has not been accepted in the present treatise. It 
has been .shown that the original home of the Aryans lay 
in Kashmir and the north-west; that they then spread 
southward and eastward; and that, when they became 
the settlers in Madhyadesfa, they regarded their original 
home as unholy, though they connected its kings with 
their own royal clan. Apart from this difference of view, it 
is obvious that the Pauravas were the Aryanisers of the 
major portion of India. 

Another lesson which is obvious in Panrava history 
is that the dynasty did much to develop the Aryan culture. 
The Kuru country came to have a high reputation as the 
land of authoritative dharma. It was from it that even 
distant regions like Kalinga obtained teachers of dharma. 
Brahmanieal and other seekers of truth resorted to it 
in order to equip themselves as true Aryas. The Xuruvama'a 
became synonymous with all that was the best in Aryan 
civilization. It is very doubtful whether the Aryan isatibn 
of a large part of India would have been possible without 
the patronage of the Kuru kings. Many of them were not 
inferior to Brahmans in sacrifices, learning and asceticism. 
Some branches of them, indeed, came to be known as 
Kshatriya-Brahmans, The Urukshayas, the K&pyas, the 
Sail kr tie, the Gdrgyas were sages who were descended from 
them, and who were therefore Kshatriya-Brahman. Inter¬ 
marriages also seem to have occasionally taken place. The 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), I, pp, 349 ff. See anU t 
pp. 114*7, 
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Kurus set the model to other kingB in the patronage of 
Aryan culture. They also promoted that Aryo-Dravidian 
synthesis, without which the Indian civilisation would not 
have developed, and they influenced even the outside world 
like Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

The Panchalas. 

Next to the Kurus, the Paflch&las formed the most 
important people in the Madhyadgsfa. The name indicates 
the amalgamation of five tribes, but there is no material 
throwing light on the point. The Safa path a Brahmana 
seems to indicate their origin from the Krivis, as it names 
a Pa rich ala king named Kraivya. The Puranas derive them 
from the five sons of some king or other, 1 he Vishnupurana 
calls them the sons of Kuru Haryaafva. The Vayupurana 
makes them the sons of Rksha of the family of Dvimidha, 
The Agnipur&na says they were the sons of V&hyasfva. 
The Bhagavata makes them the sons of Bhfmyasrva of the 
family of Dushmanta. Nor is there unanimity in regard 
to the names of the five princes ; hut Mudgala, Syrijaya and 
Kampilya- are among them. Pargiter has in a way re¬ 
conciled this conflicting maze. He concludes that, on 
the death of Ajamidha of the Puru line, his eldest son 
Rksha continued to rule at Hastinapura, and his two other 
sons, Nila and Brhadvasu, became the rulers of the Krivi 
country (with whom the Satapatha Brahmana connects the 
Pa nebulas), dividing it into a northern and southern 
kingdom a northern called Ahichchhatra, of which the 
capital was then or soon afterwards AhichchhatrS and 
Chhatravatl, and a southern, of which the capitals were 
afterwards Kampilya and Makandi ’ (Ind, Hist. Tradn ., 
p. 274). Still later, continues Pargiter, the Krivi country, 
comprising the above two kingdoms, came to be called 
Pafichala when Bhrmyasfva divided it among his five sons, 
‘jocosely nicknamed capable.’ The Paflcbalas were thus, 
like many another dynasty, scions of the Paurava line. 

This account of the division of the Pafichglas into the 
northern and southern branches differs from the traditions 
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of the MahabhSrata and Buddhistic literature. The former 
says that Drona, the teacher of the Psndavas and Kauravas, 
had Drupada, the then Pancbala king, chastised for his 
pride, and deprived him of half his kingdom, reserving the 
northern half for himself, giving rise thereby to the 
Uttara and Dakshina Pafichalas. According to this version, 
the division of the Pafiohala country took place before the 
Mahabbarata war. The story is well-known how Drupada 
obtained by penance his son Dhrshtadyumna, who after¬ 
wards slew Drojjia, and his daughter Draupadi who became, 
under singular circumstances, the common wife of the 
Pandavas. Pargiter, however, would place the rise of South 
Paficbila many generations earlier, as can be seen from the 
above genealogical account, and regards Drona’s exploit 
as an incident which put an end to the old North Pafichala 
dynasty and transferred it to the southern kingdom. 

With regard to the Buddhistic tradition: One of the 
Jstaka tales (Cowell, III, p. 275 ff.) says that one of the five 
sons of an untruthful king of Chedi was induced by the 
family priest, Kapiia, to proceed to the north and found 
a city, where a jewelled wheel-frame was found, under 
the name of Uttara Pafichsla. This carries improbability 
in its very face, and can be dismissed as a fabrication, 

A genealogical table of the North Pafichalas is given 
in the next page. A few interesting features may be noted 
in it. In the first place, the Pafichalas had their origin in 
the Puru line, claiming descent from Ajamfdha. Pargiter 
suggests that, as each of them must have received a small 
district, they were ‘jocosely nicknamed’ Pafichalas, ‘the 
five capables.* Whatever might have been the case, it is 
clear that the Paurfirtic traditions connect Srfijaya and 
Kampilya* (or Kapila or KrmilSafva) among the divisions 
of the Pafichalas. 


* The history of this place is given at the end of this section. 
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Genealogy of the North Panghalas. 
Ajamidha 
(of the Puru line) 

Nila 

(First ruler of N. PanchSlfl) 

$u6Xnti 
PurujSmi 
(or PurujSti) 

Rksha 



I 

Shymyasva (who had five sons called the Panchalas) 

i 

Mudgala (ancestor 

i i i 

jjpfijaya Byhadvishu Yavinara 

1 

KSmpilya 


of the Matidgalyas) 

Brahmishtha (IndrasenS) 

Vadhryasva * M3naka 


Divodasa (Atithigvi ?) 

I 

Mitrayu 

1 

Maitreya Soma (ancestor 
of the Maitreyas) 
Sjhjaya 

Chyavana 
Pancbajana 
(Pi javana ?) 

SudSsa (SSmadatta) 
Sahadova 

i 

Somaka Ajamidha 
Jantu 


AhalyS (* SSradvant (Aagirasa) 


SatSnaoda 


Satyadhyti 


Pyshata 


i ... i 

Kypa Krpi 

(The Guru of the Pindavas and Kauravas) 

Drupada 

(becomes ruler of S. Paflchala) 

1KH 


Dbfshfadyumna 

Pyshtaketu 

29 


Draupadi (~the PSn^avas) 
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The eldest of the five Paftehalas, Mudgala, was destined 
to be the founder of the main or most distinguished branch. 
.Amongst his descendants there were Vadhryasfva, DivodSsa, 
Mitrayu, Maitieya Soma, Srfijaya, C'byavana Pafichajana, 
and Sudasa or Somadatta. The Puranas are not consistent 
with regard to these names. Some of them give the name of 
Somadatta in place of Sudasa. In spite of these difficulties, 
Pargiter suggests that these are the kings who figure in the 
.Rg-veda, He .indeed takes this as a capital example of the 
trustworthiness of the Puranas in the absence of clear Vgdic 
evidences. “ Mudgala (called Bharmyasfva in the Anukra- 
mam) is mentioned in hymn X, 102, 5, 9; Indrasfgna in 
verse 2, and Vadhryasfva may be hinted at by the words 
vadhrinuyuja in verso 12. Vadhjyasfva is named in X, 69, 
If., and in VI, 61, 1, which says Divodasa was his son. 
grfijaya is mentioned in IV, 15, 4. Chyavana is probably 
meant in X, 69, 5, 6, and his other name Fafichajana is no 
doubt a misreading of Pijavana, His son Sudasa is named 
as Suda? Paijavana in Vfl, 18, 22, 23, and verse 25 sayB 
Sudas was son (i.e., descendant) of Divodasa. Aitareya 
Brahmana VII, 34 says Sahadeva was descended from 
Spijaya, and hymn IV, 15, 7—10 says Sotnaka wa3 his son. 
Further, III, 53, 9, 11, 12, 24 and VI, 16, 19 show that 
Divodasa and Sudas were decendants of Bharata. In 
all these particulars the hymns agree with the genealogy, 
and they are too numerous and too closely inter-related 
to permit of any doubt that these Vedic kings were the 
North Panehala kings.” {Anct. Ind. Hist. Tradn.y p. 120). 
Farther on, he observes: “This is the only dynasty 
to which connected references occur in the Rg-veda and 
that can be tested thereby. Those references entirely 
corroborate the genealogy ; and the statements in the latter 
show that it could not have been framed therefrom but w^s 
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independent. Its genuineness, accuracy and independence 
prove that it must have been contemporaneous with the 
dynasty and as old as the hymns themselves. This affords 
a very strong presumption that the other genealogies are 
also genuine and true; the want of evidence regarding them 
is wholly on the side of the Vedic literature, and its silence 
proves nothing adverse,” ( Ibid , pp. 120—1) 

The identification of Divodasa with Athithigva, of Chya- 
vana Pafichajana with Chyavana Pijavana, of Sudasa with 
the hero of the DasfarSgna battle, and of Spnjaya with the son 
ofMaitreya Soma, would make the geographical environment 
of the Rg-vedic culture different from that which has been 
adopted and described in the previous pages. It should 
not be forgotten that it is in connection with these 
very names that the Puranas disagree. Apparently, the 
Rg-vedic names were included by some of the Puranic 
chroniclers of the Madhyadesfa. Further, the Vedic names 
were very common in those days, too common to justify 
the identity of kings on their basis. 

Another noteworthy feature in the history of the 
dynasty, to which Pargiter draws attention, is the 
rise of Brahma-Kshatriya or Kshatriya-Brahma clans 
from some of its members. The descendants of Mudgala, 
for example, were “ Kshatriya-Brahmans who joined the 
Angirasas” Vadhpyasfva and Divodasa* “both exercised 
priestly functions as the Rigvgda shows, and appear to have 
joined the the Bhargavas, for both of them are named in 
the Bhargava-vamsfa.” Similarly, the descendants of 

* Hymns X. 69, 2, 4, 9, 10 ; VIII, 103, 2. 41 Hymn 1, 130, 7, 
10 proves that some of the descendants of Divodasa the warrior were 
fish is and brahmans; and X, 133 is attributed to Sudgs,” (lnd t Hist , 
Wradtu p. 120.) 
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Mitrayu, the Maitreyas, came to be included in the same 
priestly vamh % While it is perhaps too loose to talk of 
the members of the line having become Brahmans, it can 
be readily granted that many of the kings and their descend¬ 
ants were eminent in the practice of religion, and that their 
right to exercise priestly functions was recognized, 

The history of the Pafichalas was one of occasional 
Enmity with the Pauravas, The Mahabharata refers to the 
victory of a king of PanchSla over Samvarana, the father 
of Kuru, to which reference has been already made. The 
Paflchala victory was ephemeral (See p. 204), and the 
dynasty became insignificant. That is why we find a large 
gap after Jantu. Pargiter, in fact, notes that the gap covers 
over a period of twenty generations, until Pjshata revived 
the dynasty in Bhishma’s times (See ImL Hist Tradn 
p. 148). 

The Mahabharata contains, as has been already said, 
some of its most essential traditions in connection with 
Drupada, Prshata’s son. It is well-known how Drona, who 
was a study-mate of Drupada, was treated with scant 
respect by the latter, and how Drona chastised him 
by depriving him of North Panchala, and transferring 
‘‘him to South Panchala, so that this family reigned 
over South Panchala in the period treated of in the 
Mahabharata. 

The South Panchala line had begun with Ajaraidha, and 
passed through a line of kings whose genealogy has thus 
been summed up by Pargiter:— 
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Genealogy of the South PAnchalasI 1 
Ajamidha 
Jof the Puru line) 

Bybadvasu 

(First ruler of S. Panchala) 

Byhadishu 

Byhaddhanus 

Byhatkarman 

Jayadratha 

Visvajit 

Senajit 

Ruchirasva 

i 

PythnsSna 
Para I 
Nip a 

Samara 

I 

Para II 

Pythu 

Sukyti 

Vibhir&ja 

Anuha 

Brahmarlatta 

Vishvaksena 

; 1 I ' ' ' ' ) l ' 

Udaksena 

Bhalj&ta 

Janamejaya 

Killed by UgrSyudha of the Dvimiflha line 
{After him the kingdom 
came to be ruled by Drupada 
of N. Panchala dynasty 
on account of Drona) 

* There is disagreement about the first five kings in the different 
Pur anas. The Matsya connects Samara in the above genealogy with 
SSnaj’it instead of Nipa. “The Bhagavata omits most of these 
successors, and the Garu(Ja the last three kings. The Vishnu omits the 
last king Janamejaya, and tacks on the line of the Dvimi^ha’s to Bahama, 

Janamejaya’s father. That the Vishgupurana is incorrect is maintained 
by Pargiter on these grounds. It would make UgrSyudha of the 
JDvimi(Jha dynasty tenth in descent from Ballata, but he killed 
JanamSiaya, Ballad's son, and both of them were contemporaries of 
Bhfahma, 
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There is no information worth recording in regard to the 
first seventeen kings in the above list. King A$uha figures 
in some Paur&nic legends. He married Krtvl or KIrti 
(or Kirtimati), a daughter of a certain Suka, and had by her 
his son JBrahmadatta. Pauranic writers identified this §uka 
with Vyasas son, and introduced a lot of chronological con¬ 
fusion thereby. Pargiter draws attention to this confusion, 
and shows how Yyftsa’s son was six generations later than 
his namesake, the grandfather of Brahmadatta, and how 
the Pauranists have misplaced “ Anuha and Brahmadatta 
from their true position to one some six generations later.” 
Pargiter distinguishes, in this connection, the Kshatriya 
tradition from Brahrnanica] tradition, and observes: 
“Kshatriya tradition is right, and the Brahmanical lack of 
of the historical sense produces the absurdity that Anuha 
or Brahmadatta would have been king Qf South Pa«chala 
at the time of the Bh&rata battle when, as the Mah&bh&rata 
shows, Drupada was reigning there.” The observation 
displays a very surprising lack of the sense of humour, 
born out of the forgetfulness of the elementary fact that 
all traditions worth speaking of and forming the bases of 
historical inferences are Brahmanical and Brahmanical 
alone. The theory of a distinction between Kshatriya 
traditions and Brahmanical traditions is too absurd to be 
accepted. It may be granted that Pargiter of the twentieth 
century possesses more historical sense than the Pauranic 
writers of ancient days, and that there are inaccuracies 
enough in the PurSnas which require to be carefully 
scrutinised for purposes of chronological and historical 
conclusions; but it is quite unnecessary to lay down extreme 
and insane theories of separate Kshatriya and Brahmanical 
traditions. 

Brahmadatta, Anuba’s son, seems to have been an im¬ 
portant figure. He figures much in the Epic and Pauranic 
traditions. He is called a Pitrvartin in consequence of his 
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having brought glory to his line. He married Sannatf,* the 
daughter of a Dgvaia Asita who seems to have been a 
member of the priestly clan of the Kasfyapas. A sage 
named Jaigishavya, who is also associated with Asita 
Devala in some myths, is said to have been Brahmadatta’a 
teacher in Yoga-tantra , and the royal pupil bestowed wealth 
on one of his teacher’s two sons, Sankha and Likhita. The 
teachers associated with Brahmadatta are all connected 
with the mind-born daughters (muna$’-kanya$) of the seven 
claeses of Pitps, and it is difficult to put any credence in 
their wild legends/)* These myths are of the nature of folk¬ 
tales, in which mountains, rivers, sages, divine beings, and 
historical personages of the lunar and solar lines are in¬ 
congruously connected with one another in hopeless defiance 
of chronology and probability. The rivers and mountains 
are personified, and made the wives, fathers or sons of 

* The name, it is obvious, connotes an abstract idea, like MaryadS. 

t Pargiter summarises the main parts of these legends in these 
words: " The seven classes of Pitys had each one mind-born daughter 
(manasi-kanya), namely, Mena, AchchhodS (—Satyavatf), Prvari, 
G6, Ya&5<35, VirajS, arid Narmada. The account, subject to minor 
variations, stands thus. Mena was the wife of Mount Himavant. They 
had a son Mount Mainaka and three daughters, Aparna, EkapatnS, and 
Ekapatala. Aparna became the Goddess Uma ; Ekapar^S. married rishi 
Asita and had a son the rishi DSvala; and EkapBJala married Sata- 
&lSka’s son, the rishi Jaigishavya, and had two sons, Sankha and 
Likhita. AchchhodS, the river, transgressing against the Fitrs, was 
born as a low caste maiden (daseyi) from king Vasu of Chedi and a 
fish who was the apsaras Adrika; and she became (Kali) Satyavati, 
who was mother of VySsa by Para^ara, and of Vichitravjrya and 
Chitriihgada by king tjantanu. Pivari was wife of VySsa's son 6uka t 
and had five sons and a daughter Kirtimatf who was Anuha's queen 
and Brahmadatta’s mother. Go, called also Eka^jngS, married the 
great rishi £ukra and was ancestress of the Blifgus. Yai&dS was wife 
of Visvamahat, daughter-in-law of Vpddhasarman, and mother of 
Dilipa II Khatvahga (king of Ayodhya). Viraja was the wife of 
Nahusha and mother of Yayati (of the lunar line). Narmada, the river, 
was wife of Purukutsa and Trasadasyu (of Ayodhya) ”, 
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people associated with them, The fabulous character of 
these traditions is attributed by Pargiter to the mistaken 
etymology given to the word pitr-kanyu by Pauranic 
writers. The only inference we can perhaps draw from 
Brahmadatta's connection with them is that he was a 
staunch believer in the ancestral cult, and that he was a 
Yogin as well as Brahma vsdin of no mean type, His 
teacher Asita, who seems to appear in the Satapatha Brah- 
xnana (XIII* 4, 3, 11) with the surname Dhanva,* and in the 
Funehavims'a Brabmaria (XIV. 11, 18, 19) and Kanaka 
Samhita (XXII. 11) with the surname Devala or Daivala, 
was, as has been already said, a Ktsfyapa. The connection 
is also in a way indicated by the discipleship of an Asita 
Varshagana to Harlta Kastyapa in the Bfhadffranyakopa- 
nishad (VI. 5, 3). An even earlier indication of Asita and 
Devala as Brahmavadins is found in certain hymns of the 
Rg-veda (IX. 5—24). On the contrary, the members of the 
Asita and Daivala clans are contemporaries of Bhishma and 
the Parulavas. Dhaumya, the Purohifca of the Pandavas, 
was in fact a Dgvala. The Asitas were thus a celebrated 
clan of BrahmavSdins throughout the Vedic period; and 
with them were connected not only the Kasfyapaa men¬ 
tioned above, but the Sandilyas, the Naidhruvas, and the 
Tiaibhyas, Rrahmadatta’s vigorous and observant life among 
such clans seems to indicate a life filled completely with 
spiritual ambitions, experiences and things. He seems to 
have moved in a circle of enthusiasts, whose interests 
centred on intellectual and spiritual matters The example 
set by his teachers did not only influence him but also his 
queen and ministers; for even these are said to have 
practised the austere life of the Yogin. 

* This identity, however, is uncertain. This Asita seems to be 
connected with the Asuras. A magician of the same name figures in 
the Atharva*v3da. 
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Puranic traditions* further indicate that Brahmadatta 
had an intimate touch with the people who had a hand in 
the revisions and rearrangements of the Vgdic and ex- 
egetical texts. His ministers, Kapdarikaf and G&lava 
(Subalaka) BIbhravya PaftchSla, who were the disciples of 
Garga, and with whom their king is elsewhere connected 
in tales on the basis of transmigration, are said to have had 
a share in putting the texts of the Rg-vsda together. Garga 
himself, who is also called Bharadvaja, was, according to 
the Amikramanh the author of a Rg-vgdic hymn (VI. 47), 
and the K&thakasamhita and the Sutras recognize the 
Gargas as PrUvareyos and institutors of some Vgdic foast94 
A lady of the Gargya family, Viichaknavi, was a rival of 
Yagrlavalkya himself. There were several Gargipntras 
(one of whom was Balaki) in the age of the Upanishads as 
teachers, ritualistic authorities, and grammarians. The 
Gargyas were thus “ long connected with the development 
of liturgy and grammar; ” and Kandarlka was evidently a 
disciple of one of the scholars of the family, though his 
story is recorded in the Puranas and not the Vedic literature. 
With regard to Galava, he is expressly mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. The Galavas. were teachers, ritualists, and 
grammarians. Ihe terms BZibhvavo, and Bzibhravya also 
occur as the names of teachers in the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads, The Babhravas, one of whose progenitors was 
the author of a Samar), were a Iso relatives of the family of 
Sunakshepa or DevarSta Vaitfvfimitra; and a Sahkha of 
the clan—namesake of Brahmadatta*s co-pupil figures in 
the Jaimimya Upanishad Br&hmana. The Galava Babh- 
ravya, who was the minister of Brahmadatta, was probably 
a descendant of both the Babhrus and the Galavas. He 
seems to have composed the K.T(Wf\cip<Athtx of the Rg-samhita. 

It is clear from these facts that Brahmadatta was a 
rare personality who belonged to very learned circles. As 

* These are chiefly found in the Harivamsa, the Mahabharata, 
the Matsya-purana, eto. 

t An alternative natne of his is Fundarika. 

J. See Vldic Index, I, pp. 226-7. 
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Pargiter observes, “ Kandarlka is described as dviveda, 
ckhandoga and adhvaryu , and as the promulgator (pravar- 
taka) of the Veda-sf&stra. Babhravya Panchala was 
bahuvrcha and ucharyo , and knew all the Sastras. He com¬ 
posed the fiiksha and instituted it; he also devised the 
hrama, mastered it thoroughly and instituted it.” Pargiter 
concludes from these statements that Kanclarika made the 
Rg-vedic hymns into a collection; that he was also, to 
judge from his epithets, specially efficient in the Soman and 
Yajus departments; and that Babhravya worked on that 
collection, applied himself specially to the Rg-veda as his 
epithet bahvrcha suggests, composed the Siksha, and 
devised the Kramapatha.* “Tradition thus declares that 
the first substantial compilation and study of the hymns of 
the Vgda in its triple departments of ^ fc , yajus and sdman 
were made in South Panebala by these two Brahman 
ministers of Brahmadatta, whose position may be estimated 
as about a century and a half before the Bhsrata battle.*’ 
Pargiter goes on to observe that “ KandarTka's compilation 
was not the Veda as we have it now, first, because certain 
hymns such as Devapfs, for instance (X. 98), could not have 
been included since they were later ; and secondly, because 
tradition is unanimous that Vyasa ‘arranged’ the Veda, 
which means a real arrangement of the Veda as it was 

finally settled..Vyasa must have added all the hymns 

that were incorporated latest, and completed the canon.” 
As tradition dearly says that he arranged the Veda, and 
that he divided it into four, it cannot be ignored. “Only a 
rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and eminence could 
have made it a canon accepted unquestioningly thereafter, 
and that is exactly the character and position which 
tradition unanimously attributes to Vyasa, a rishi pre¬ 
eminent above all others. He would probably have com¬ 
pleted that work about a quarter of a century before the 
Bharata battle,* and Pargiter would place it at about 

* Some of the Puranas give Kamasutra in place of Kramapatha ; 
but Pargiter convincingly shows how it is a mistake. See his erudite 
note 4 on p. 317 of And. Hist , Tradn. 
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980 B»C. In the fact that Vyasa is nowhere mentioned in 
the Vgdic literature, while he figures in the PurSnas as 
the compiler of the Rg-veda itself as of the other Vgdas* 
Pargiter sees 4 a conspiracy of silence * on the part of the 
Brahmans; for such a recognition would militate against 
the theory of the ever-lasting character of the Veda, He 
sees in this the untrustworthiness of the Vedic literature 
4 as regards any matter which the Brahmans found awkward 
for their pretensions/ He recognizes that, where Vedic 
literature is positively informing, it is more accurate than 
the Epics and the Puranas, but he sees that its value is 
detracted by its religious, not historical, character; by the 
lack of historical sense on the part of its Brahmanicai 
authors; and by the lack of clear knowledge on the part of 
the same authors in consequence of their life in secluded 
hermitages. 

It seems to me that Vyasa—he is eternal according to 
the Puranas—would not be very proud of his twentieth 
century champion from the west, as against the conspirators 
of his own holy caste; but it is unnecessary to refute a 
charge so crudely and so stupidly made. The most orthodox 
Brahman sees no inconsistency between the eternality of 
the Xcxta and Vyasa’s hand in the arrangement of it. 
The silence of the Vedic literature need not mean a con¬ 
spiracy against Vyasa ; nor is there a conflict between it and 
the Puranic literature concerning him. The Veda and the 
jpurana are supplementary to each other, and a large number 
of traditions belonging to the Vedic age are recorded in the 
latter while they are entirely ignored in the former. The 
PurSnaa in their present literary forms are late works, and 
they include late historical facts; but it is not denied 
that some of the traditions recorded in them go to the 
earliest times, and throw light on events which would 
otherwise be dark ; and it does no violence to the prejudices 
or convictions of orthodoxy to believe that the revisions of 
the Vedic texts and the preparations of Vedic grammars 
were made in the time of Brahmadatta as in the times of 
other kings. 
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Nothing is known of Brahmadatta’s immediate suc¬ 
cessors till his great-grandson, Janamejaya Durbuddhi, 
"He seems to have been a tyrant who destroyed alibis 
friends and relatives. He was killed by Ugr&yudha, a prince 
of the Paurava line of the Dvimidhas; and shortly after 
this, the South Pafich^la kingdom came to be ruled by 
Drupada of the North Pafichala dynasty, as Drona deprived 
him of his kingdom and compelled him to remove himself to 
the latter. 

The Pane h3 as played a very important part in the 
age of the MahabbSrata. They were, through the marriage 
of Draupadi with the PSndavas, the staunchest allies of the 
latter, and acknowledged their supremacy, though oc¬ 
casionally they were defeated by Karna and compelled to 
pay tribute to the Kauravas. The Pafichala prince, Dby- 
shtadyumna, was the commander-in-chief of the Papdava 
army in the battle of Kurukshetra. The incidents in which 
the Kaurava generals and the various Pa fie h al a princes were 
engaged in the course of the battle, are copious. These 
princes included KshatravarmS; Sikhandi, the nominal 
slayer of Bhishma, about whom curious legends are in 
vogue; his son Ksbatradnva ; Yudhamanyu; Uttamauja; 
Mitravarma; and Kshatradharma. Drona killed Drupada, 
but he in turn was slain by Dhrshtadyuinna who, indeed, 
was born, as the result of penance, to slay him. Sikhandi, 
as has been already said, slew Bhishma. His son, 
Kshatradeva, was killed by Duryodh-ana's son, Lakshmana. 
Some of the picturesque passages in the Epic are devoted 
to the description of the fine and; variegated breeds of war- 
steeds ridden by these Pafichala princes, and the high 
place their archers occupied in the tactics of the battle. 

The history of the Panchalas after the Mahabharata war 
is obscure. The Puranas say that there were twenty-seven 
kings down to the time of Nanda, but no list is available of 
these kings. It is quite possible that some of the kings 
referred to in the later Vgdic literature belonged to this 
period. The Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 7) refers to & 
king named Kraivya who was powerful enough to perform 
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Agfvamsdha. Another, Kesfin Dalbhya (or Darbhya), figures 
as a very wise man. The name Kesfin has been suggested 
to be one of the three branches into which the 
Pahchalas are said to have been divided in a Samhita 
(Katbaka, XXX. 2). Re had once a dispute about 
some ritual with a certain Shandika or Khandika. Be 
composed a S'uman (Panchavim. Br5k. XIII. 10. 8); and he 
is said to have been taught by a golden bird (Kaus. Brah., 
VII. 4).* Another king, Duramkha, is said in the Aitareya 
Briihmam (VIII. 23) to have been a world-conqueror. 
Probably it is this very king who figures in a Jataka tale 
(Cowell, If I, pp, 239 ff:) as a hater of lust, the cause of all 
sorrow, and became a saint Possibly, the king Dvimukha 
of Jain literature, who rose to be a Pratyeka-buddha, refers 
to the same king. Durmukba seems, therefore, to have 
been a great monarch who lives in the traditions of all 
religionists. Other famous kings referred to in Vedic 
literature are : Pravahana Jaivali, a philosopher, who figures 
in the Upanisbads; Sbna Satrasaha, who performed an 
Atfvarnedha-yaga ; and Koka, the son of the last. 

The Panchsila kings seem to have earned a reputation 
for martial valour. The Taittiraya BrShmana (1. 8. 4. 1. 2) 
says that they used to go on raids during the rainy season 
and return in the hot season. One of the Jatakas (Cowell, 
VI, p, 202) refers to the large number of footsoldiers and 
others who used steel weapons in the Pafichala country. 
The references to ‘ universal conquests * and the per¬ 
formance of Asfvamedhayagas seem to indicate the vigour 
of str ay kings. 

Some of the kings seem to have been notorious for 
vicious rule. One of the Jataka stories (Cowell, V, pp. 
54 ff) refers to a Pa^chala king whose oppression drove 
his subjects to forests. Jain traditions refer to a Brahmadatta 
who enjoyed the highest pleasures and then sank into the 
deepest hell. 

* As these references are solely to the wisdom of KSsin Darbhya, 
the authors of the Vddie Index doubt whether he was a king at all; 
but the Satapatha B, refers to him as such, 
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On the other hand, the dynasty won a high name for 
righteousness, wisdom and learning. One of the Jain Sutras 
makes the statement that the Pafich&la kings were not 
guilty of any terrific actions. Vedic literature describee 
them and their priests as busy participators in philosophical 
discussions and as zealous performers of the Rajasuya and 
other sacrifices. Speech is said to have sounded higher 
amongst them as amongst the Kurus. Brahman scholars of 
their country proceeded to the Videlia court for taking 
part in intellectual contests. Their Kshatriya kings were 
at times highly learned. Fravabana Jaivali once perplexed 
Svetakstu Arneya, and his father by his subtle questions, and 
taught the latter some valuable knowledge. He was further 
an authority on the Udgita (mystic syllable), and vanquished 
learned Brahmans in a discussion on that subject. Similarly, 
when Sona SatrasSha “was sacrificing, wearing beautiful 
garlands, Indra revelled in Soma, and the Brabmanas 
became satiated with wealth.” We have already seen how 
some of the Panchala kings rose to be Brahrna-Kshatriyas 
on account of their asceticism and learning. 

The Panchala kingdom thus continued to be prosperous 
down to the time of the Buddha, ft was one of the sixteen 
states referred to in early Buddhistic times. Extending 
from the Himalayas to the Charmanvati (Gharabal), and 
from the lands of the original Kurus, Sj-njayas, Matsyas 
and Surasenas in the west to the lands of the Koalas and 
Katfis in the east, it included the districts of the United 
Provinces to the north-west of Oudh and of the Ganges- 
Jumma Duab beyond Prayaga. It is said to have been 
rich in seven kinds of gems. It had three important 
cities. One of these, Parichakra or Parivakra, was the 
place where Kraivya performed his horse-sacrifice. Its 
exact locality is uncertain. Ahichchhatrft was the capital 
of the Northern PaHchalas. It has been identified with 
modern Ramnagar in Bareilly District. It has been so 
called because its earliest king, Mi Baja, was protec ted 
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before his elevation to kingship, by a hooded cobra while 
asleep; but this local story is a later invention. The city 
goes hack to Vsdic times, and was probably originally in the 
hands of the Nagas before the Aryan occupation and 
settlement. The local fort, associated at once with Adi Raja 
and with the Pandavas, is probably an ancient one. 
Kampilya was the capital of the South PafichSlas. That 
its history goes back to Vedic times is obvious from a 
reference to Kampila-v&sini as the king’s chief queen in the 
Yajur-veda ( Vedic Index , I, p, 149). It was the seat, as 
has been already mentioned., of the Pauchala government 
for many centuries. It has been identified with Kampil 
on the old Ganges between Budaon and Farruckabad, about 
thirty miles to the north-east of Fatgarh. The supposed 
ruins of Drupada’s palace are pointed out by the local people 
amidst the mounds on the north bank of the Burganga, 

The history of the Pafichala country includes that of 
Kanyakubja (modern Kanauj) which attained the rank of 
an imperial city during an important period of Indian 
History. In early times it was known also as Mahodaya or 
Mahodayapattana. It is said to have been founded by 
Am&vasu,* one of the sons of Pururavas. If this were the 
case, the city should have been practically as ancient 
as Pratishtbana itself, the seat of the Alia or Pururava line. 
A second versionf, however, traces the origin of the city to 
Jahnu, a son of Ajamldha of the Pururava line. Pargiter 
is disposed to accept the former and not the latter version, 

* The majority of the Puragas give this version. Some of the 
Puranas give the name Vijaya to Amavasu. 

t The RSmayana, the MahabhSrata, and the Agni-purSna. The 
Brahma and Harivamsa give both the versions inconsistently, as 
pargiter points out. 



and his argument is worth quoting*. “The derivation 
from Ajamidha is certainly wrong. He was the seventh 
successor of Bharata. Vtev&mitra was the dependent 
of Jahnu by some eight steps, and must, if Jahnu 
was the son of Ajamidha, have been some fifteen 
generations below Bharata; but it is well-known that 
Bharata was son of king Bushy an ta and Sakuntala 
who was daughter of Visfv&mitra; so that Visfv&mitra 
was an ancestor of Bharata. Visfv&mitra cannot have been 
both an ancestor and a descendant ot Bharata. The story 
of gakuntala is one of the best alleged tales in ancient 
tradition, so that Visfv&mitra was certainly prior to Bharata 
and therefore to Ajamidha, and the versions which make 
his ancestor Jahnu, son of Ajamidha, are certainly wrong,” 
Jahnu and Vis'vftmitra belonged to the age of the early 
Aikshv&ku and Paurava kings, 

* And. hid. Hist. Tradn., pp. 99—100, Pargiter also draws 
attention to the inaccuracy in the second version which gives North 
and South PahchSla, which comprised KSnyakubja in entirety, as 
something geographically different. The inconsistency in the VisvS- 
mitra traditions is traced by Pargiter to the fact that the PurSnas 
confounded a ‘ later ’ Visvamitra, the priest of Sudas, with his ‘ earlier 1 
namesake. Pie believes that Jahnu, an earlier figure, was made the 
son of Ajamidha by some of the PurSnas in consequence of this con¬ 
founding of the different Visvamitras with each other. " As regards 
(these) mistake?, the fact that the Rigveda, Aitareya Brahmana and 
Sahkhlyana fSrauta Sutra connect ‘VisvSmitra * with the Bbaratas in 
no way disturbed the best PurSnas in their derivation of the Kanya- 
kubja dynasty from Aytz’s son, AmSvasu; and the derivation of it from 
Bharata’s descendant, Ajamidha, was manifestly known to be doubtful, 
because the Brahma and Harivamsa, though they give it, give also the 
true version, and none of the other Puranas adopted it except the late 
Agni; so that mistaken post-Vedic interpretation was powerless to 
overthrow the Kshatriya tradition, and even the late brahmamcal 
BhSgavata was unmoved by it" (Anct. Hist. Tradn., p, 123), It is 
quite possible to endorse this view without supporting Pargi tor’s 
speculations regarding Sudas and the distinction between Kshatriya and 
Brahman genealogies, 
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Concluding, then, that Kanyakubja was a much earlier 
city than what some of the traditions say, we have to 
consider why it came to be so called. The RarnSyana 
says that Jahnu’s fourth successor, Kuafa, had four sons 
named Kusfarnba, Kusfanabha, Amurtarajas, and Vaeu 
Oparichara, and that these built respectively the cities of 
Kausfambi, Kanyakubja, Dharmaranya and Girivraja, The 
cases of the other cities are dealt with in other places. 
Taking Kanyakubja with which we are concerned at 
present, the story is that it had also the names of 
Mahodaya, Gadhipura, Kausfa, and Kusfasthala. The origin 
of the name Mahodaya is inexplicable. Gadhipura seems 
to have been an anachronism, as it could have arisen only 
after king Gadhi who was later than Kusfanabha, Kau£a 
and Kusfasthala might have been connected with the names 
Ku&a and Kuganabha. Kanyakubja has been explained on 
the basis that Kusfanabha’s daughters were cursed by V&yu, 
the wind-god, whom they refused to marry, to become 
Kubjus (hunch-hacked), and that the place took its name 
from them. But there is the difficulty in accepting the 
view that the city came into existence after Kusfa, because 
it had already been ruled by a number of generations. 
Probably, the city was originally named Mahudaya, and 
later on came to be called Kanyakubja in Kusfanabha’s time. 
Whatever might have been the original name, the city had, 
as has been already said, a very ancient history. 

The kings of the Kanyakubja dynasty, on whom the 
Paur&nic traditions throw light, do not seem to form a 
continuous chain. Pargiter gives a list of fourteen kings 
from A mavasu to Lauhl, with whom the dynasty became 
extinct, but distributes them over thirty-three genera¬ 
tions, showing gaps amongst the earlier and later kings. 
In any case, the dynasty was not a long-standing one as 
it was absorbed, for obvious reasons, in the Pafichalu line, 

n 
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The genealogy of the kings can be expressed in this 
table :—•> 

Amavasu 

I 

BbTma 

Kanchanaprabha (or KSnchana) 

Suhotra „ 

I 

Jahnu 

Sunaha 

I 

Ajaka 

\ 

BalakEsva 

I 

Kusa 

Kusasva (Ishiratha ?) 

Kusika 

I 

Gadht 

I 

Visvamitra 

I 

Ask^aki 

Lauhi. 

Of these kings, the first great figure seems to have been 
Jahnu. As has been, already said, some Puranas wrongly 
trace the dynasty itself from him, connecting him with Aja- 
midha of the main lunar line. Jahnu is one of the great 
traditional emperors of the Epic and Paurilnic traditions. 
Probably, he exercised supremacy over the Pururavas for a 
time. From the fact that after Tamsu there was a big gap 
in the Paurava genealogy, and that it was at this very time 
that the Kanyakubja kings from Jahnu to Lauhi were 
active, we may perhaps infer that JahniTe imperialism at 
the expense of the Pururavas was maintained by his 
successors. As his queen, Kaverl, was the grand-daughter 
of Yauvanasfva II or M&ndhatr of the solar line, it may he 
that his greatness was due to the marriage alliance with 
the solar dynasty of Ayodhya. The Puranas make Jahnu 
a contemporary of Bhagiratha of the solar line, and further 
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describe them as* the agents of the descent of the Ganges 
to the earth, on which account the river came to be known 
as Jshnavi and RhSglrathi; but this is inconsistent with 
Jahnu’s marriage with Kaveri and with his contemporaneity 
with Purukutsa-Trasadasyu of Ayadhya, who was anterior 
to Bhagiratha by eighteen generations at least. Perhaps 
the river came to be known after Jahnu in consequence of 
his mastery over the most fertile portion of her basin ; and 
Bhagiratha was later on connected with him by fable for 
the same reason. Pargiter would regard the traditions 
connected with Jahnu, Bhagiratha and the Ganges as 
characteristic Brabmanical fables, and disregard them al¬ 
together as historical evidences. 

The next important figure in the dynasty was Kusfa. 
We have already seen how, according to the traditions of 
the Rarnayaria, one of his sons gave the name Kanyakubja 
to the capital. One of Kusfa’s younger brothers, Amur- 
tarayas, is said to have carved out for himself a kingdom 
in Dharrnaranya, a forest near Gaya “in the country 
known afterwards as Magadha; and this was quite possible, 
for the only intervening territory was Kagfi, which had 
been ravaged by the Haihayas. Gaya reigned in the 
Gaya district and was a king of note,” He is one of the 
sixteen great emperors of Paur&nic reputation. The dynasty 
founded by him, however, seems to have been a short¬ 
lived one; for the Rarnayana says that it was overthrown 
by 4 the Rakshasas.’ On the other hand, a later king of 
Ayodhya, Dilipa (U), is said to have married a Magadhan 
princess, and this seems to indicate the continuity of the 
dynasty, however obscurely it might have been. “The 
genealogies give Amiirtarayas a younger brother Vasu 
and it is said that Vasu founded a kingdom at Girivraja; ” 
but Pargiter doubts the genuineness of this, and belie ves that 
this Vasu was probably confounded with Vasu Ohaidya, a 
Ghsdi king, who founded the Magadha kingdom. The 
Aryanisation of Magadha seems to have been partly the 

* The story which is also connected with Sagara, Bhagrratba’a 
greatgrandfather, is narrated in the faction on the history of Aypdhya, 
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work of the princely adventurers of Kanyakubja, and partly 
of those of Chedi. 


Kusrtka, the grandson (?) of Kusfa, was another celebrated 
monarch of the Puranas. Kusfika married Paurukutsi, a 
princess of Ayodhya, and had a famous son named GHdhi. 
It was from Kusfika that the well-known clan of the 
Kusdkas came to have their name, 

Gadhi is another noteworthy figure included among 
great emperors by the Puranas. He is described as the in¬ 
carnation of Indra, which Pargiter interprets to the effect 
that he probably “ had also the name Indra or one of its 
synonyms such as Purandara.” Gadhi’s daughter, Satyavati, 
was the wife of the Bh&rgava sage Rchika Aurva. The 
curious story given in connection with this marriage is 
that, when Rchika sought Satyavati’a hand, the king tried 
to evade it by demanding a gift of a 1000 peculiarly- 
coloured horses, but that Rchika succeeded in supplying 
them and thus gaining his object Rchika had by Satyavati 
a number of sons, the eldest of whom was the famous 
Jamadagni. The incident shows how the Bhargavas had 
marriage relations with this royal family. * 

It is very probable that Gath in, son of Kuafika and 
father of Visfv5niitra, who is referred to in the Sarvanukra- 
mani, is the same as the Gadhi or Gfidhin of the Puranas 
The authors of the Vedic Index doubt the correctness of 
the Vedic tradition, but acknowledge that “ it derives some 
support from the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 18), where 
reference is made to the divine lore (daiva-veda) of the 
Gathins, which is said to be shared by £unakshepa as a result 
of his adoption by Vitfvamltra.” G&thin’s descendants— 
Visfvamitra and his sons—are styled Gathinas, Apparently* 
Gath in was a promoter or expert in the Gdtha style of 
literary composition which, like Rk, JNSrasamsi, Raibhi, 
Kumbya, Yajus and Saman, was" common in the Vedic 
period.* The Bhargavas and Vi^vamitras were evidently 
closely connected with this literary school. 


* See Vldia Index, I, pp, 224—6, 
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We come now to the highly interesting figure of 
Visfvaratha or, to use his more celebrated name, VisfvS- 
mitra, the son and successor of Gadhi (or Gathin). Accord¬ 
ing to the Epic and Paurgnic traditions, VisfvSmitra tried 
to deprive Vasishtha of his divine cow, and that, as the 
result of his discom tit lire by the superior spiritual power of 
that sage, he sacrificed his kingship, devoted himself to 
Brahrnanical penance, and eventually got himself recognized 
as a Brahmarshi even by Vasishtha. Vis'vSmitra was con¬ 
nected with the house of Ayodhya by marriage; and after 
he became a Brahmarshi, he is said to have, in opposition to 
Vasishtha, taken up the cause of the Ayodhya king 
Satyavrata, who had incurred the displeasure of the latter, 
and raised him to divine eminence. Vtevamitra is also said 
to have oppressed Harischandra, the son of Satyavrata, in 
various ways, for the reason that Vasishtha regarded him as 
unrivalled for his virtues. The story of the rivalries between 
Vis'vamitra and Vasishtha is not only endless but even 
hereditary according to the Epics and Pur anas. 

Now, we have seen that Visfvamitra was the author 
of the third mandala of the Rg-veda. He and the Kusfikaa 
are referred to in various other hymns too. Further, 
as has been already shown, he was, according to the 
Rg-vedic hymns, the rival of Vasishtha as the priest of 
Stidas, and as the result of this, organized the confederacy 
of the ten kings, and played a prominent part in the 
campaigns which followed* 

Naturally, the question suggests itself whether Vi§vg- 
mitra, the Brahmanized king of the Panchaias, was the 
same as the enemy of Vasishtha and of Sudas figuring in 
the Rg-veda. The Epics and Puranas seem to support the 
identity; for, amidst much chaos and inconsistencies, they 
say that he slew Sakti and other VSisishthas through the 
Saudasas, and they further connect Sunakshgpa, the protege 
of the Vedie Vi^vamitra, with Rohita, the son of the 
puranic Hero Harischandra. But it is patent from the details 
of these legends that they confuse different Visfvgmitras 
with one another, and roll them into a single person, giving 
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rise naturally to considerable chronological and genealogical 
confusion. Thus, the Vis'vamitra who figures in the story 
of Sunakshepa is made the same as his namesake who 
was priest to Sudas. “ Again the Ramayana wrongly 
identifies the Visfvamitra of Rama’s time with the first 
Vi&vSmitra, and naively makes Satananda narrate in 
4 Visfvainitra’s 1 presence the fable of the first Visfvamitra’s 
discomfiture by Vasishtba ” The story of Sakti, Vasisht-ha’s 
son, cannot be reconciled with that of Sudas* enemy 
Visfvamitra. 

Apparently, the Rg-vedic hero Visfvamitra was in¬ 
cluded by the Pauranic chroniclers of Kanyakubja in the 
genealogy, and the story of his Brahmanization was then 
invented to explain the quarrel with Vasishtha. Or, it may 
be that Visfvaratha or VisfvSmitra was a real king of 
Kanyakubja, but identified on account of his name with 
the Vedic composer. Whatever might have been the ease, 
popular legends rolled all Visfvamitras into a single all¬ 
dominant person ; and there is no more fascinating figure 
throughout the Vedic period. 

With Lauhi, Vi^vamitra’s grandson, the Kanyakubja 
line ended; and the kingdom became apparently absorbed 
in the Panchala state, of which it had been a sub-division. 

The city of Kiinyakubja, however, did not lose its greatness, 
and was destined to figure in the history of post-Vedic 
India. 

The matsyas 

Closely connected with the Paflchalas of Madhyadetfa 
were the Matsyas, whose territory included the present 
Alwar State with portions of Jaipur and Bhartpur. The 
Matsyas are mentioned in a passage of the Rg-veda (VII, 

18-6) as an enemy of Sud&s; but some scholars interpret 
the word Matsya in the passage not as a tribe but as fish. 

The Matsyas, according to the former school of interpreters, 
were so rich that the Turvasfas attacked them with a view 
to seize their wealth for performing a sacrifice. The origin 
of the name Matsya might be totemietic, as in the case of 
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Aja and Vatm* ; but Prof. Keith does not subscribe, to this 
view. The Purfinic traditions are to the effect that Matsya 
was founded by Vasu Uparichara, fourth in descent from 
Purus son Sudbanvan, and traditional progenitor of the 
Chedis, through his son (Matsya) by a fish. While it i 8 
impossible to accept the mythical part of the story, it can be 
safely inferred from it that the Matsya royal o)an arose from 
the Chedi king V asu, who in turn was a scion of the Kuru line. 
The Puranas, in fact, trace the royal houses of Magadha, 
Karusha, * Yadava, Matsya, Kausfftmbi, Mavella (Maruta 
or Mafchailya) from Vasu Uparichara, the great prince who 
could move on high and soar through air! The story 
indicates the close relationship between the Matsyas and the 
other members of the Madhyadesfa and allied groups. Later 
Vgdie literature associates the Matsyas with the Vasas and 
Pafichslas. The Gopatha Br&hmana (L 2. 9) couples them 
with the Salvas on the Jumna, and the Mahabhfirata, which 
calls the Matsya capital Viratanagara, does the same. The 
Epic groups the Matsyas also with the Cbedis and the Sura- 
senas. In one passage it refers to kings who brought about 
the ruin of their houses and peoples, and amongst them a 
Sahaja of the Chsdi-Matayas. The poem occasionally adds 
the Karushas to the Chedi-Matsya group. With the Paft- 
ehglas all these co-operated on the side of the Papd&vag* 
The Esmayana seems to make, curiously enough, a mess of 
the references to the Matsyas, It connects them with the 
Kalihgas on the one hand and with the Satadru on the 
other, It also ignores the proximity of the Matsyas to the 
Surasenas and others, about which both the later Vedic 
literature and the other Epic are very particular. 

* The fSatapatha BrShmana and the Sankhgyana and A&valSyana 
Sutras mention a Matsya Sammada in connection with the Itihasas. 
While SSmrnada is a fish according to some Puranas, it is the name of 
a king in the fiatapatha (VIII. 4, 3, 12). Fargiter says that Sammada 
must be a fish even in the latter reference, as Sammada and his people 
were water-dwellers and " as the Matsya country was anything but 
watery/' Anct ; Ind, Hht', Tradn „ p. 56, 
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There is no connected genealogy of the Matsyas avail¬ 
able ; but it is certain that the place of the Matsyas in the 
Xryan cultural history was very high. Manu, recording 
tradition, includes them with the Kurus, Panchftlas and 
$urasenas, as the occupants of the land of the Brahma- 
yshis immediately after Brahmavarfca. He refers to the 
model set by their Brahmans to alt men on earth. Manu"* 
gives prominence not only to the Matsya distinction in 
religion but also in the Kshatriya art of war. He says 
that the Matsyas, like the allied tribes referred to above, 
were great soldiers,—tall, light and fit to be placed in the 
van of battles. The Satapatha Brahraana (XIII. 5. 4. 9) 
testifies to the fact that the Matsya kings occasionally 
aimed at supreme power. One of them, Dh vasari Dvaitavana, 
performed the Agvamedha, and bound fourteen steeds for 
the purpose on the banks of the lake Dvaitavana. The 
Ramayana calls the Matsyas Vfra-Matsyas. The Matsya 
king Virata, with whom the Pandavas took refuge during 
their temporary exile, is said to have been very rich in 
kine of various types, on which account he was often 
attacked by a tribe called the Trgarttas. The Matsya army 
is also said to have been efficient in all branches. The 
descriptions of its elephants, horses, flags, and chariots, 
are amongst the most picturesque passages of the 
Epic. The army is said to have consisted of 8,000 cars, 1,000 
elephants, and 60,000 horses. The greatness of the Matsya 
royal family is clear from the fact that Arjuna’s son 
fnarried Uttara, the Matsya princess. Virata is said 
to have given 200 elephants and 7,000 horses, together 
with immense wealth, as dowry on the occasion. It is 
evident from all this that the Virata country occupied an 
important place in the pre-Buddhistic age. Buddhistic 
literature includes Matsya among the 16 states of the 
7th century 13. C. One of the Jatakas (Cowell, VoL 
VI, p. 137) refers to the dice play of the Kuril king with a 
Yaksha Punnaka in the presence of the Machchas (Matsyas). 

* w I 

Oh. 
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This sterns to be an echo of Yudhisbthira's dice during his 
exile in the land. 

The Matsya capital was, as has been already said, 
known as Viratanagara, from which the later Vairat was 
derived. It seems to have been a seat of art, particularly 
dancing and music, in which the Virata king took delight. 
The present Vairat is in a valley of red hills famous for 
copper mines. It is about a hundred miles to the south¬ 
west of Delhi, and about forty miles to the north of Jaipur. 
The ruins of ancient Virata are shown over a much larger 
area than the present town. Besides Viratanagara, there was 
another city in the Virata kingdom named Upaplavya, to 
which the Pandavas went from Viratanagara on the 
completion of their twelve years* disguise. Its site is 
uncertain, but it must have been near Viratanagara. 

The Sal vas (Salvas or Salvas). 

Closely connected with the Matsyas and allied tribes 
were the neighbouring Salvas. 4 " Both the later Vedas and 
the Mah&bhgrata refer to this close connection. From a 
certain passage in the Mantra p&tha (II, 11,12) we understand 
thatakingof theSalvas, Yaugandbari, had hischariotson the 
banks of the Yamuna, thus indicating occasional military 
enterprises. From the Mahabharata we know that the 
Salvas and Yaugandharas were connected together, and 
that they took pa^t in the Kuru-Panchala wars of the age. 
King Susfarma of the Trgartas addressed Duryudhana 
once to the effect that they had been beaten by the 

* 6atapatha Brlhmana, X. 4, 1,10, Pargiter places the SSlvas in 
the country around Mt. Abu. See And. Ind. Hist . Tracing p. 279 and 
p. 290. Wilson locates them in a part of Rajasthln from where they 
often warred with Dvaraka. Lassen identifies them with the 
Salabastrae of Pliny, and places them between the Indus and the 
Aravali in lower Rajasthan. Winternitz absurdly connects the Salvas 
with the Saluvas of the Vijayanagar period. See his Mmtrapd$ha t 

Introduction, pp. xlvi-xlvii. ..i r L> «.; • 
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combined Matsyas and Sslvae more than once. The S&lva 
king Dyutimant is said in one passage to have given his 
kingdom to a Bhargava sage Rchik.a. The services of the 
Salvas to Aryan culture are clear from certain passages in 
later Vedic literature, though they are occasionally referred 
to as .Dffnavas and Daityas in the Mahabharata, A certain 
sacrifice!-* boasts that his race was superior to even that of 
the Salvas, and that, if he completed certain rites, it would 
become equal to that of the nobles, Brahmans, and peasants 
of the Salvas 1 The Salva women seem to have been skilful in 
using the spinning wheel, but this is doubted in consequence 
of the different interpretation of the passage in the Mantra- 
patha referring to Yaugandhari f. 

THE SUBASENAS. 

Though the Surasgnas are not referred to in Vedie litera¬ 
ture, they are included among the peoples of Brahmarshi- 
d©6a by Menu, and seem to have taken a prominent part in 
the cultural history of this period. According to the Rumi¬ 
ya na, the Surasgna kingdom was founded by Satrughna, 
Rama’s brother, after killing Lava^asura. Surasena was one 

* Anct Jnd. Hist Tradn p. 290. 

t The original is : 

qMNftfcr *r%rrpfi5T4: srsr: | 
aireftardfior 5# a? u 

In his edition of the work, Winternitz (Oxford, 1897) notes the 
allusiveness of this and its possibility of being part of a longer ballad. 
PS^ini, according to the Karika quoted in the KSsikg (on IV, I, 173j 
regards the Yugandharas as one of the sections of the SSlvas. 

sxt&v&tsf tfr^rwiftrart !l 

According to the Kasika (on Pacini III, 2, 46), Yugandham was the 
name of a mountain. 
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of the two sons* of Satrnghna, from whom the name of the 
kingdom and, people has been derived. The tradition is 
confirmed by the later Puranas. The Vishnu Purapa, for 
example, says that Lavana, the son of Madhu, was killed 
by Satrughna, and that Mathura, the Surasgna capital, 
was then founded by him. But Pargiter points out that the 
representation of Lavana and Madhu as Asuras is due to Brah- 
manical mythology ; that they were really descendants of 
Yadu; and that the Surasenas were Satvata Yidavas. He 
believes that the story connecting Satrnghna and J^urasena 
with the Surasgna land was true, but that the genealogy 
of Madhu was tampered with ; and that the $urasgna coun¬ 
try, before it was conquered by Satrughna, had belonged to 
the Satvatas who were Madhu’s descendants. He further 
points out that, after a short rule, ^atrnghna’s son was 
deprived of his kingdom by the Satvata king Bhima. 

The fact is, the Yadavas, to whom the Surasgnas 
belonged, extended themselves in this period throughout the 
land between the Jumna and Dv&raka on the one hand and 
Berar on the other. In the south, they spread themselves, 
if we are to believe traditions, as far as the Tamil country. 
The Satvatas, Vyshnia, Andhakas, and allied Yadava tribes 
seem to have carried the torch of Aryan culture over a large 
part of the country, in the west and south. Rajputana, 
Malwa, Gujarat and the Dakkan seem to have become 
subject to their settlements. There were religious enthusiasts, 
valiant generals and enterprising traders among them. 
The Yadava branches are sometimes called Asuras by 
the Pauranists; but this is explicable on the ground of 
their ethnical mixture, and of the possible looseness in their 
observance of the Aryan Dharraa, but as against this it 
should be remembered that the Yadava prince, Krshna, was 
raised to the rank of the avatar of Vishnu in course of time. 

* The other son, SubKhu, shared the kingdom according to one 
version, and ruled over Bidi6a according to another. 
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The history of the S&lvatas, who seem to have been the 
main branch of the Ysdavae and who had the Mathura 
district for their original land, is available, together with 
the history of the Vrshnis, Andhakas, Haihayas, and other 
branches of the Yadavas, in the Puranas, We learn from 
them that Yadu, the son ofYayatiof the Kuru line, had 
iWo sons named Kroshtu and Sahasrajit, and that these 
brothers were the progenitors of different Yadava clans. 
The genealogy of Kroshtu was as follows :— 

Krosh$u 

I 

Vyjjnivant 

Svahi 

I 

RutSadgu 

Chitraratha 

$a6abindu 

Pytim&ravas 

Antara 

I 

Suyagna 

I 

U&inas 

, I 

Sineyu 

Manitta 

I 

Kambalabarhis 

I 

Rukmakavacha 

I 

Paravft 

Jylmagha 

Vidarbha 

In the time of Vidarbha there was a division of the 
Yadava group into the Yadavas and Chedis. The progenitor 
of the latter was Kaisrtka, the younger son of Vidarbha, 
while Kratha Bhfraa, the elder son, continued the main 
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Yadava line. The following names are found in the genea¬ 
logical lists from Kratha Bhlma to Bhima Satvata 


Kratha Bhlma 


Kunti 

I 

Dhrsh^a 

I 

Nirvrti 


I 


Viduratha 


Da&Srha 


Vyoman 


Jimtita 

I 

Vikjti 

Bhimaratha 


Rathavara 


Da£aratha 

EkiidaSaratha 


Sakuni 

I 

Karambha 

i 

DSvarata 


Devakshatra 


Devana 


Madhu 

Puruva&a 


I 


Purudvant 


Jantu (Araskt) 


Satvant 

l 

Bhfma Satvata. 


After Bhima Satvata, the Ysdavas were divided into 
two lines, Andhaka and Vjshni. It was from Vfshni that 
the celebrated branch of Dvaraka in Gujarat arose. The 
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chief figures known in this branch are Devamidhusha, dura, 
Vasudeva, and his son Krshtui who is regarded as an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu. Andhaka’s descendants continued to rule 
over Mathura, and the Purarias give the following succes¬ 
sion of rulers:— 

Andhaka 

1 

Kukura 

I 

Virs'hm 
r 1 * 

Kapotaroman 

1 

Vilomao 

I 

Naja 

, . I' ' . " :■ r \ v - >'i .. ,''V" . 

Abhijit 

Punarvasu 

1 

UgrasSna 

1 

Kamsa. 

Every Hindu knows the story, s6 Vividly given in the 
Bhagavata, of the struggle between Kamsa, the Surasgna 
king, and his nephew, Kjshna, who belonged to the Dvaraka 
branch. According to tradition, Kamsa was the son of 
(Jgrasena’s queen by a Rgksha&a who violated her. Being the 
Asura Kalangmi in his previous birth, he became a vicious 
tyrant and enemy of the Gods. He gave his sister, Devaki, in 
marriage to Vasudeva of the Dvaraka branch of the Y&da- 
vas, and on learning from a divine prophecy that he would 
die by bis nephew’s hand, he put his sister and her husband 
in prison, and killed all their children. Kj-shna, the youngest 
of them, however, escaped through his maydiakti to the 
cowherd Nandagopa, and was brought up by him and his 
wife Yasfoda. After many wonderful exploits, which were 
due to his being Vishnu himself, Kj-shna eventually killed 
his wicked uncle, as the result of which he came to be in 
possession of the ^urasena kingdom. 

When Krshria was in the gurasena kingdom, Mathtira 
was often besieged by Jaraeandha of Magadha. JarSsandba 


was killed by Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers. The 
J^urasena kingdom was then free from trouble. Still, it 
joined the Kauravas in the Bh&rata war, though Kyshna ; 
himself joined the Plndavas. The part played by the 
Yadava hero in the epic as a diplomatist, philosopher, and 
divine regulator of events, is too well-known to be repeated 
here. 

The Buddhistic literature records some traditions which 
form a strange contrast or supplement to the Brahmanical 
or pauranic stories. One of the Jataka tales (Cowell, VI, 
p. 137) refers to a dice between Dhanaftjaya Korabba and 
Punnaka Yakka in the presence of the gurasgnas and 
others. Another tradition refers to a sceptical king named’ 
Suvahu. He reminds us of Subahu, one of the sons of 
$atrughna. A Jataka tale (Cowell, IV, p. 50) gives the 
story of Kamsa in quite a different way. There was, it says, 
a king named Mahasagara in Upper Mathura. His sons, 
Sagara and Upasagara, quarrelled with each other. The 
latter came to the country of Uttar&patha ruled by Maha- 
kamsa. The latter had two sons, Kamsa and Upakamsa, and 
a daughter named Devagabha (or DSvakI). It was foretold 
that this (laughter’s child would kill his maternal uncles. 
The two brothers therefore kept her confined in a tower. 
But Upasagara and the lady met through a servant named 
.Nandagopa, and had a daughter and ten sons whom, 
however, they exchanged for the ten daughters of their 
faithful servant, in this way, the birth of, the ten sons 
was kept secret. Later on, when the boys grew old, they 
became plunderers, and their foster-father, Andhaka Venhu, 
was often rebuked by King Kamsa. At last, Andhaka 
Venhu told the king the secret of the birth of the ten sons. 
Soon after, arrangements were made for a wrestling match 
in the city When the ten sons entered the ring and were 
about to be caught, the eldest of the ten, Vasudeva, threw a 
disc which cut off the heads of Kamsa and Upakamsa, and 
then assumed the sovereign ty of the city of Asitanjana. The 
Petavatthu commentary continues the story of the ten sons 
and of the daughter from this point. The princes conquered 
the country between their father’s capital AsitSfijana and 
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Dvlravati, and divided it among themselves. The story 
continues that one sister, Afijanadevi, was forgotten in the 
partition ; that Arikura, the youngest son, gave her his 
portion4n return for some money paid by his brothers; that 
he then engaged in trade, and spent considerable sums in 
charities; that, on the depletion of his big treasure, he left 
Dvaraka for the Damila country, and died there practising 
charities. The story is more elaborate, and contains sub¬ 
stories of an interesting character. It gives the same figures 
as those of the Puranas but in quite different roles. It also 
contains features not found in the Hindu versions. 

The Surasena kingdom flourished as a separate power 
down to the 7th century R, 0. It was then one of the 16 
states described in the Buddhistic literature. Its importance 
in this period is evident from the tradition recorded in 
Manu that the $urasenas were great soldiers fit to he 
placed in the van of battles, like the Matsyas and some 
others. The Puranas say that there were 23 §uras£nas from 
the time of the Bharata war to Mahapadma-nanda ; hut no 
dynastic list is available. 

MathurS, the capital of the ^urasena kingdom, exists 
even now in Muttra on the Jumna in the Agra Division of 
the United Provinces. It has figured in all the subsequent 
ages of Indian history, and is one of the most important 
places associated with Hinduism. It was subject to frequent 
vicissitudes in the Muslim period, but it has survived them, 
and, as the city associated with Krshna’s birth and early 
life, it oceupifiis a distinction hardly possessed by any other 
place. Every inch of it is sacred to the Hindus, as it is 
connected with K^shnae frolics among the cowherds, his vic¬ 
tory over Sakatasura, Bakasura, Kamsa and others, and with 
numerous other exploits which have made hirn so dear to 
the Hindus. 

The Vatsas. 

To the east of the ^urasenas, across the Charmapvati 
and the Sindhu, lay the land of the Vatsas and, im¬ 
mediately to its south, that of the Chedis. The history 
of the Vatsas has beep traced already {ante, pp, 214-8), as 



it was to their land that the Kurus or Pururavas migr&ted 
^fter the fall of Hastinapura. Here it is sufficient to referto 
the fact that the Vatsas were an important branch of the 
Madhyadesfa group, closely connected, as later Vedic litera¬ 
ture shows, with the Kurus, Paiichalas, Matey as, Kakis, Vit-a- 
havyas and, UsfInaras. The identification of the Vatfas with 
the Vatsas may be objected to on the ground that the Vasfaa 
/are mentioned in company with the northern UsPnaras. but 
.this objection is not valid in an age of tribal migrations 
and settlements, and it may be that the ancient Vasfas settled 
in the upper waters of the Charmanvati, the Sindh u and the 
Vedavati, to the south of the Yamuna, in the later Vedic age. 
The Re may ana represents the region soutfy of Prayaga as 
one of forests, with the Nish ad a capital &ri n gaberapuram ip 
it. This region came to be included in the Vatsa settler 
ment.* The Vatsas had Kaus'ambi, modern Koskvn, 
thirty miles to the . west of Prayaga, for their capital 
With regard to the origin of this place, there are different 
versions. According to one version, Vasu Uparichara of the 
Kuru line had five sons named Brhadratha, Pratyagraha, 
Kusfa or Kuafamba (also called Manivahana), Yadu ^or 
Lalittha) and Mavella (or Mathailya or Maruta), and these 
sons founded the Magadha, Chedi, Karusha, Kaus'ambi and 
possibly-Matsya kingdoms. Tf this were the case, Kausfambi 
was founded by a prince of the Kuru line. Another version, 
that of the Ram&yapa, is that Brahma’s son Kusfa had four 
sons by his wife Vidarbhl, and that one of them, Kusfamba, 
built Kau^ambi, in obedience to his father’s instructions. It 
is impossible to reconcile these traditions. It is enough for 
our purpose to understand that the Vatsa country, with its 
capital Kau^ambi, was closely connected with the Kuru, 
Chedi, Kasfi, and even the Magadha houses; that, after 
vicissitudes at the hands of the Vital)avyas and others,-it 

* King iWtardana of Kasi had a son named Vatsa, who tobk the 
land from the Vitahavyas, and called Kausambi the Vatsa country id 
consequence. See 215. 
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eventually cam© to be ruled by the Pauravas, one of whose 
later princes was the romantic Udayana, whose name 
introduces us to the age of Buddhism. 

THB Wjnaras, 

The Utfinaras figure in the Rg-Veda (X. 59,10), though 
not in a conspicuous manner. A queen of theirs, Uaflnar&m, 
is referred to therein. The Aitareya Rrfchmana (VIII* 14) 
as well as the Kausfltaki Upanishad ffV. 1) classifies them 
with the Kurus, Pafichalas and Vasfas as members of the 
same Madhyadesfa group. According to Zimmer, the 
Usdnaras belonged to the north-west; because a hymn of 
the Rg-Veda (X. 179) refers to a $ibi Ausrinara, and a 
people called the Sibois occupied, in Alexander’s time, the 
land between the Indus and the Chinab. But other scholars 
locate them in the land north of Kurukshgtra both in the 
age of the Rg-veda and later Vgdic literature. The 
Gopatha Brahmapa regards them as northerners.* 
Pargiter,t who maintains the theory of the Aryanisation of 
India from the base of the Gangetic basin, surmises that 
Usfinara and his descendants were Anava branches of the 
Puru line who occupied the Panj&b. He believes that the 
kingdoms of the Yaudkgyas and the Arabashthas (as well 
as those of the unidentified Navarashtra and Kymila) in 
Eastern Panjib were founded by Usfinara; that under 
his son, &ivi, the Aryans extended themselves westward 
and founded the $ivi kingdom ; and that &ivi’s four sons 
founded the kingdoms of the Vjrshadarbhas, Madras, 
Kekayas and Sauviras. His theory is obvious from this 
table 

* In Jivananda Vidyasagara’s edition the passage is found in 
II. 10, while Keith gi ves II. 9. The passage is: 

cw $3 pwifes aurm&g otsuotSj aw 


t And . Ittd, Hist . Tradn., pp. 87*8; 109; 264 & 294. 
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Usiaara 


I 


&vj Ausmara 
I, 

Si vis 


I | i | 

Nyga Nava Krim? Suvrata 
ill I 

YaudhSyas Kings Lords of Atnbashfcha 

of the city I 

Nava- of 
rashfra Krimila, 

__ t 

Kekava Madraka 

I I 

Vfshadarbhas Sauviras Kikayas Madras 

or 

Madrakas 


\ I 

Vjrshadarbha Suvira 


The importance of the Usfinaras lay in the fact that 
they were instrumental in the Aryanisation of the tribes 
of the west and north*. The Mahabharataf says that the 
U&mara kiDg £ibi surpassed Indra as a sacrificer; that 
the latter once tried the king’s virtues by taking the guise 
of a hawk and pursuing a pigeon which took refuge with 
the king, and that the latter offered himself in the place 
of the pursued bird. In the Santiparva (Ch. 28) we are told 
that Usfinara f5ivi was emperor of the world, who encircled 
it like a skin, and who made a gift of even the forest cows 
and horses during sacrifices. The Bhagavata (VII, 27—49) 
mentions an Usfinara king, Sujagfia, and has a long lofty 
discourse on his death. Buddhistic literature refers to 
an Usfinara king (Cowell VI, pp, 55 ff.) who was 
charitable but not holy, and consequently failed to go 
from the Pretaloka to the Brahmaloka ; to another king 
(ibid, p. 125) who waited on the Brahmans and Samanas and 
went to heaven ; and to others!. 


* Pijjin!, who belonged to the north-west, refers to the U&naras* 

II. 4, 20 ; IV. 2.118. and 

♦ Vana-parva, Ch. 132, 133 and 197 (Southern text). 

t See B. C. Law’s Ancient Mid-Indian Kshatriya Tribes, l, pp. 
159-60 for the references belonging to the Buddhistic age, 
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THE SrSjAYAS. 

Still another branch of the Kuru-PafichSla. group mtbe 
Spljaya. The Srfrjayas, we have seen (p, 186), are.mentioned 
in the Rg-veda; and they continued to be active in the later 
Vgdic period. " It seems probable that the Sj^jayas and the 
Tjrtsus were closely allied, for Di vodfisa and a grajaya prince 
are celebrated together, and the Turvasfas were enemies of 
both. This view is borne out by the $atapatha-Br&hmana, 
which recjognizes DevabhSga Arautafsha as Purohita of the 
Kurus and the Sj-njayas” Pargiter deduces the §rnjayas 
from f^njaya of the North Panchak dynasty. He would 
thus connect the two peoples together. The j^njayas, who 
secjm. to have lived in this period north of the Matsya 
and west of the Kuru lands, were also closely associated 
with the VTtahavyas, Both are mentioned together 
jn the iatapatha-Brfthmana and the Atharva-vgda. Ac¬ 
cording to some scholars they were identical; but accord¬ 
ing, to others they were only closely related. One peculiar 
legend regarding the Yitahavyas is to the effect that the 
family came to ruin in consequence of a member devouring 
a Brahmin’s cow (Atharva-vkia, V. 18, 10; XI. 10, 1)! 
Another peculiar legend is to the effect that they offended 
the. Bbjrgus/ and consequently' came to a miserable end. 
The Kathaka and Taittiriya-Samhitas refer to a disaster 
which the S^jayas sustained in consequence Of some 
ritualistic errors, of which, however, the exact nature 
is uncertain. The history of the elan is of interest, this, 
for its unfortunate fate in consequence of unhappy' ge¬ 
lations with the priests. Reference has been already made 
{ante p, 186) to a singular incident of constitutional im¬ 
portance in their history. It has been shown that their 
'dynasty existed for ten generations: that the last of them, 
Dushtaritu PaUmsftyana, was expelled by his pdo^fc 
together with the minister, Revottara Patava Chakra 
Sthapati for some uncertain reason; and that the minister, 
eventually succeeded in restoring the king, even, though 
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this was opposed by a Kuru prince, Bftlhika Pratipya, 
Vv e do not know why the Kuru prince opposed the 
restoration. Probably, he was at the bottom of the original 
expulsion. We may perhaps see in this a clue to the 
aggressiveness of the Kuru dynasty at the expense of the 
Sr fi jay as. 


The Chedis. 


The Chedis who occupied the land now forming 
Bandeikhand and a considerable portion of the Central 
Provinces, are once mentioned in the Rg-veda*. A sage of 
the Kanva family, addressing the As/vins, says how king 
Kasfu, the Chaidya, presented him with a hundred camels, 
ten thousand cows, and ten royal slaves or servants; for he 
was above all other men, and pursued a path which no 
other pious men followed to an equal extent, namely, the 
path of benefaction to sages and scholars. The fact that 
the Chedi king was in a position to give ten rajas as 
servants to a sacrificial priest seems, allowing for exaggera?. 
tion, to. indicate great power; and it is remarkable that 
there is a paucity of references to Chedi in later Vedic 
literature. The epic, Puranic and Buddhistic literatures, 
however, fill up the gap to a certain extent, and record a 
number of traditions which indicate the greatness of Chedi 
in the later Vedic period. 


The origin of Chedi is nowhere clearly explained ; but 
the traditions clearly indicate that the Chedis belonged to 
the same group as the Matsyas, the Karusbas and the 
K&srts. Occasionally they seem to have come into cont r ct 
with the Panch&las and even the Kosalas. We have reas% \ 
to believe that they were a branch of the Yftdavas. The 
Paurariic tradition showing this connection with the 
Yadavas is rather late; for it places it in the time of 
Kais^ika, the younger son of Vidarbha, many generations 
after Yadu. It is to the effect that Vidarbha’e elder son, 
* VIII. 5, 37rr9. - , , 
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Kratba Bbitna, carried on the main line, while Kaitfika, 
the younger son or rather his son Ohidi, became the ruler of 
the Chedis. But this is a later episode apparently, and the 
Chedis had already existed for a long time, forming by 
no means a negligible section of the Yftdavas. From 
Kateika and Chidi were descended VTrabahu and Sub&hu, 
who figure in the celebrated story of Nala, the son of Bhima 
of Vidarbha. * 

The Yadava clan of Chedi seems to have been over¬ 
thrown by the celebrated Faurava prince Vasu Chaidyopari- 
chara or Chaidya Uparichara, fourth in descent from 
Sudhanvan, the son of Kuru. Vasu seems to have been known 
by the title of Chaidyoparichara in consequence of his 
victory over the Chedis; but the Puranic writers mis¬ 
understood the title and made it Chaidya Uparichara , 
following it up with a legend to illustrate its significance. 
Vasu is said to have obtained his name Uparichara from 
the fact that Indra who was afraid of his spiritual perfec¬ 
tion and eventual rivalry, turned him from spiritual to 
temporal life, persuaded him to become the ruler of the 
beautiful land of Chedi and the protector of dharraa on the 
face of the earth, and gave him a crystal car upon which 
he was able to traverse even celestial regions in spite of 
his physical body.* This idea of the aerial journey seems 
to have arisen out of the remarkable political enterprise of 
Vasu. He is represented in the epic as well as the 
Puririas as having conquered all the land from Matsya 
to Magadha, become a Samrat or Chakravartin, and then 
divided his conquests among his sons. These were:— 
(1) Matsya who is said to have been born to Vasu by an 
Apearat named AdrikI (who happened to live as a fish in 
consequence of a curse); (2) Bfbadratha ; (3) Pratyagraha ; 
(4) Kusrimba (or Maqtiv&bana); (5) Yadu or Lalittha; 

* See Mahibhirata, Adiparva, Calcutta Bdn., Chap. 63 , and 
S. Ind. Text, Chap, 64 . 

t /bid, The story of Adriki is given in detail* 


( 6 ) Mlvella (Mathailya or Maruta). Of these, the first got the 
Matsya kingdom; the second founded Magadha 5 the fourth 
became the ruler of Kausfiimbi, and the fifth, of Karusha. 
The third son, Pratyagraha, seems to have received Ctoedi 
for his share, though there is no express mention of it. I t is 
obvious from this that Vasu Uparichara was a great 
monarch who attempted imperial power and achieved 
it to some extent The traditions also illustrate the place 
of Chgdi among the Paurava group of the Madhyadetfa 
states. Vasu’s daughter, SatyavatiV(Matsya’s sister), was 
given in marriage to $antanu, the father of the great 
Mahabharata hero Bhlshma. 

Vasu Uparichara was not only politically great* but 
had a high place in the history of Aryan culture. The 
Mahabharata says that there was an understanding 
between him and fndra to the effect that he should protect 
dlmrma on the earth, while Jndra was to look after the 
celestial world, and that the head of the Gods gave him, 
by way of cementing this bargain, not only the crystal car 
above mentioned, but a never-fading garland of lotus, named 
Vaijayanti , which had the marvellous power of protecting 
its wearer from wounds in battle, and a bamboo pole 
which was capable of protecting the good ; and Vasu is said 
to have organized a grand festival in the fckiklapaksha of the 
month of Mrgasrirsha, in honour of fndra, when that pole was 
adorned with flowers and gems, and planted on the earth 
amidst acclamations of the assembled gods, sages and kings 
of the earth ! The Indra festival is said to have saved Chedi 
from barrenness, adversity, and the tyranny of the Rakshasas 
and Pisf&chas; arid the epic gives a glowing description of 
the joyous festivities in which the people of Chedi indulged 

* She is said to have been first wedded by ParSsara from which 
union VyKsa sprang. Transformed into a Kanyaku once again by the 
miraculous power of the sage, she afterwards became $antanu’s queen. 
In her new role she was a Gandhavati instead of being a 
gandhi, thanks to the power of the sage. 
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& company with their‘great king.! It adds that all those 
kings who, like Vasu, distinguished themselves by their 
chanties in the form of lands and riches and performed 
the Indra festival, became entitled to equal glory and 
happiness! 

Another tradition in connection with Vasu’s spiritual 
excellence is given in the first two* chapters of the 
Narayaniya section of the Santiparva in the Mahibharata, 

Vasu, we are told, was the disciple of Brhaspati, and Once 
performed an Asfvamedha-yaga. A highly pious and 
charitable man, he did not offer any. animal sacrifice. He 
offered only the roots and vegetables of the neighbouring 
woods in the sacrificial fire. God Narayana was so much 
gratified by. Vasu’s sanctity for life that He appeared to his 
eyes alone, and partook the puroda$a offered to Him- 
Brhaspati, who was conducting the sacrifice, was offended 
at this. He became indignant with the king, and asked him 
why Lord Rari appeared before him alone and not before 
himself and the other sages, sixteen in number, who were 
assembled there. He believed that the King had really 
spoiled the sacrifice by not offering animals, and that, if the 
God had really been pleased, He would have appeared 
before all the holy conductors of the sacrifice.. The sages, 
at this stage, pointed to Brhaspati that the Lord Narayana 
was visible only to real Bhaktas like Vasu, and that there 
was no use in his feeling wounded. Brhaspati, thereupon, 
helped in the completion of the sacrifice. 

The great lesson of this story is that Vasu was against 
sanguinary methods of sacrifice; and that, though Brhaspati 
did pot approve of this at first, he was eventually won over. 
Vasu’s connection with God Narayana seems to indicate 
that he was an adherent of the cult which later on devel¬ 
oped into Bhlgavatisrri. 

* Chaps. 344—5 in the Southern Version, 
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Further on, we are told in the Epic, Yasu fell tem¬ 
porarily from his high principles, and so fell a victim 
co Brahmanical curses, from which he was rescued by his 
faith in NSrayana. The story is this. Once Brhaspati, 
at the head of a few Brahmans, was engaged in a sacrifice, 
and offered only purodasra in- it. The gods, however, 
wanted a goat 1 The disputants happened to see Vasu 
Uparichara then going in his aerial car. As he was famous 
all over the universe for his dharma , they appealed to him 
for decision. Seized by a momentary weakness, he upheld 
the contentions of the gods against his own convictions. 
The Brahmans thereupon cursed him to fall from his aerial 
car into an abyss in the earth. At the instance of the 
gods, h© sincerely prayed to the Lord to save him and, 
being a true Bhakta, recovered his old glory. The story, 
it is obvious, glorifies the king as the follower of the 
N&rayaniya cult. Indeed he seems to have been a pioneer 
in popularising it. 

It may be pointed out that it was this very Vasu 
Uparichara that figures in one of the Jatakas in the name 
of Upachara (or Apachara).* Curiously enough, it gives a 
list of his ancestors who came to the throne of Chedi in 
regular succession from father to son. These were; 
Mahasammata ; Roga ; Yararoja; Kalyana ; Vara-KalySna; 
Uposatha; Mandhata; Vara-Mandhata; and Chara. We 
do not know how far this list is genuine. It seems to be 
unreliable. With regard to Upachara,. Ohara’s son and 
successor, it gives a singular story. Desirous of making a 
study-mate his Purohit at the expense of the old incumbent, 
he is said to have uttered an untruth, as the result of which 
he fell into the avlchi hell. Another part of the story 
is that he had five sons, and that these, induced by the 
Purohita to go in five directions, founded the cities or 
principalities of Hatthipura, Assapura, SIhapura, Uttara- 
panchsla, and Daddarapura in the east, south, west, north 
and north-west respectively. The story is patently absurd. 

* See Cowell, III, pp. 272—6, 
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The only other celebrated monarch of the Ohedis who 
figures in the Epic is Sisfupftla, the son of Damaghosha. He 
is represented as one of the DvSrapalakas of Vishpu, born, 
as the result of a curse, as Hiranyakagipu and Havana 
in his previous births. SigupSla was connected on his 
mother’s side with the Satvants or the Yadavas; for his 
mother, SrutatfravS, was Vasudgva’s sister and Krshna’s 
aunt; but h© was their political enemy, and allying him¬ 
self with Kamsa of Mathura and Jarasandha of Magadha 
he waged unceasing war with DvSraka. The reason for 
Sismpala’s enmity with Kpahna is explained in the Maha- 
bhSrata.* Sisfupala was born with three eyes and four 
hands, and brayed like an ass! His parents wanted to 
abandon him, A divine voice told them that these de¬ 
formities would disappear, but that the person in whose 
arms the child would get the normal form would be its 
slayer. It happened that Krsbna and his elder brother 
(Balarama) were then on a visit to the Chedi capital, and 
when Kfshna took the child in his arms, it became free 
from its monstrous features. Siafupala became, when he 
grew up, naturally a pronounced foe of his would-be slayer. 
His feeling became even more embittered by his discomfiture 
in the svayamvara of Rukmini. But Sisfupala’s vices made 
him a foe of all good Kshatriya kings as well. Once, when 
king Bhuja was engaged in sport in the Raivataka hill, he 
attacked his retinue and either slew or imprisoned them. 
He stole the sacrificial horse let loose by Vasudgva. He 
violated the honour of the wife of Babhru on her way from 
Hastinapura to Sauvira. In the guise of the Kgrusha king, 
be ravished Bhadra Vaisfali. Krsbna had promised his aunt 
not to slay her son till be went beyond his hundredth 
insult. Sisfupala became guilty of insolence beyond the 
limit on the occasion of Yudhishihira’s Raja suy a-yaga, and 
Krsbna therefore killed him. Sisfupala’s son, DbrshtakStu, 
was then placed on the Chedi throne. Dhrshtaketu was a 
friend of the Pandavas, and one of the prominent leaders of 
their armies in the battle of Kurukshetra. He is said to 

* See SabhSparva, Chaps. 39—41 and 63—70, 
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have ridden on aKamboja horse of variegated colours in the 
battle-field (Drunaparva, chap. 23). He was killed in the 
battle, like his brother Suketu (Katrina par va, chap. 3). 
Apparently, Dhrshtaketu was succeeded by a brother 
named Sarabha; for we are told that Arjuna, who 
was in charge of the Asfvamedha horse, had to fight with 
Sarabha, Sis'upala’s son, who had bound the horse at Sukti 
(Suktimati), the Chedi capital, and compel him to give it 
up and to acknowledge the PSndava suzerainty (Asfva- 
medha-parva, chap. 84.) 

A somewhat obscure figure in the Chedi genealogy is 
king Sahaja. We understand from a passage of the 
Udyogaparva of the MahabhHrata* that he was one of 
eighteen mighty kings who brought ruin on their families 
and relations. Sahaja is called here the king of the Chedi- 
Matsyas, which is not surprising as the Chedis and Matey as 
were often very closely allied and related. The later 
Buddhistic work Ariguttara-nikaya refers to a town called 
SahajStit among the Chedis, and it may be that this city 
owed its name to Sahaja. The Sahankanika of the 


» Chap. 73 of the Southern text. The passage refers to a con¬ 
versation between Bhfma and Kfshja. The former, in a fit of peace- 
fulness, advises the latter to see whether it was not possible to arrange 
terms with Duryodhana. He compares the latter to the eighteen 
kings who brought ruin on their Gfiitis and relations. These kings 
were* (1) Udivartaof the Haihayas; (2) JanamSjaya of the Nipas; 
(3) Bahula of the TSlajahghas; (4) Vasu of the Kymis, (5) Ajabindu 
of the Suviras ; (6) Rusharttiga of the SurSshtyas; (7) Arkkaja of the 
Baltkas * (8) Dhautamulaka of the Chinas; (9) Hayagnva of the 
VidShas(10) Vlyu of the Mahaujasas ; (11) Bahu of the Sundara- 
vam&a r \l2) PurSrava of the DlptSkshas ; (13) Sahaja of the Chedi- 
Matsyas; (14) Vpkudhvaja of the Praviras; (15) Dhira^a of the 
Chandra-vatsas; (16) Vihanana of the Muku*as; (17) Sama of the 
NandivSgas ; and presumably (18) Duryodhana. 

t Sec B. C. Law’s Ancient Mid-India Kshatriya Tribes, Vol. I, 
pp. 110-11, for the discourse of a Bhikku who lived here. 



Samyukta-nikaya* probably refers to jthe same place, No 
information is available about king Sahaja, It is not clear 
as to how he effected the min of his relatives. 


It may be pointed out that the Markandeyapurana 
(chaps. 129—31) refers to a Chedi princess, Susfobhana, as a 
queen of king Marutta of Vateali. Marietta's exploits are 
narrated later on ; but here it should be pointed out that he 
was a universal emperor, and that he had for his queens the 
daughters of the kings of Vidarbha, Sauvlra, Magadha, 
Kekaya, Madra and Sindhu, besides the Chedi princess. As 
the rule of these kings ranged over a wide area, it is obvious 
that Marutta deliberately won their friendship by his 
marriages. The Purapas mention a Marutta who belonged 
to the Turvasu lineage, another who was a Yadava, besides 
others; but the Marutta who figures as the lord of the 
Chedi princess Susfubhana was a member of the Vaisali line. 

Nothing more is known of Chedi till we come to the 
beginning of the Buddhistic period. Buddhistic literature 
tells us that Chetirattha '( = Chedirashtra) was then one of 
the sixteen Mahfijanapadaa which constituted the Aryan 
world. It further says that there were sixty thousand 
4 Khattiya Chetiya Rajas/ by which term we may under¬ 
stand that the royal dynasty had sixty thousand Raj any a 
followers. The figure is obviously an exaggeration. The 
MahSbharata says that the Chedi kingdom was very rich in 
mineral wealth, gems, and precious stones; that its people 
were virtuous, and never spoke untruth even in jeBt; that 
sons were so mindful of their parents that they never 
demanded partition ; that they were so kind to animals that 
they fed even lean and useless oxen well, and never yoked 
them to carts and ploughs; and that their four castes 
were attentive to their duties. One of the Jatakas also 
tells us that the Chedi kingdom was wealthy, prosperous, 
and abounded in rice, meat and wine. It further gives 
a beautiful narrative of the hospitality extended by ‘ the 

* Ibid, pp. 111*2. One is reminded of the personal name 
Sanakanika or Sanakanika occur ing in Gupta inscriptions. See Fleet’s 
Gupta lm>crns, t Nos. I and Ill. 
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sixty thousand Khattiyaa’ to prince Vessantara of the 
Jetuttara* kingdom on his way to the Vahkapabbata 
for penance, Another Jataka taief teUs us that, on the 
road from Benares to Chedi, two bands of robbers, each 
consisting of 500 men, met and destroyed each other, and 
that a Brahman pilgrim who refused to exert his mantric 
skill to bring a shower of money a second time on behalf 
of the second party, was slain by the latter. When the 
Buddha began his missionary labours, he made some in¬ 
teresting conversions in the Chedi kingdom.]: 

TheChedis had for their capital &ukfcimati, the pearl 
city, on the river of the same name (the Ken) in Bandela- 
fchanda. The Jataka literature refers to the city in the 
name of Sotthivatinagara. There is a curious story con¬ 
nected with Vasu Uparichara and the Suktimati river. 
The mountain Kolahala§ fell in love with Suktimati, 
and obstructed her passage. King Vasu kicked the ob¬ 
structor off, and gave the river her freedom. In gratitude 
she gave him the services of her son and daughter, 
the former as Sen&pati and the latter as the queen. 

* See Cowell, Vol. VI, No. 547, pp. 246- 305. This Vessantara- 
jataka is, besides being very long, the last of the jataka tales. As 
Vessantara’s father was $ivi, it is obvious that he was an Ustnara. 
Vessantara’s pathetic story of self-sacrifice is of an even nobler 
mould than that of Sibi. Jetuttara was thirty leagues oft from the 
Chedi capital, but the prince and his wife and children are said to 
have been miraculously carried thither in a few hours. The Vail- 
kapabbata has been identified with the mythical Gandhamadana, and it 
is impossible to explain the geographical references in the Jataka on a 
rational basis. 

t Vedabbha* jataka. See Cowell, I, No. 48, pp. 121—4. The 
story makes the Brahman the teacher of the Buddha as a former 
Bodhisattva, and traces his tragic death to his disregarding the 
advice of his pupil not to exercise his Vadabbha-mantra but to wait 
for his return with a ransom. Self-will, misguided effort, is suicidal. 

I Vide B. C. Law’s Ancient Mid. Indian Kshatriya Tribes , Vol, 
I, pp. 110-—2, for a brief reference to these. 

§ The MahabhSrata, Adiparva# chap. 64 Southern Text), 
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The story seems to represent symbolically the establish¬ 
ment of Vasil’s mastery over the 6uktimati basin, and 
probably the excavation of a free passage for the river 
across a local hill. JBeglar identified the Kolahala hill, 
which is mentioned in the Markandeyapurana (Chap. 57, 
verse 12) amongst the Central Indian hills, with the Kawa 
Kol range, east of the river Sakri, a tributary of the Ganges 
flowing about 35 miles to the east of Gaya* ; but the learned 
translator and editor of the Puranat observes that there is 
no definite evidence in support of this identification. He 
believes that the Koiahala hills “were probably those 
between Panna and Bijawar in Bandelkhand, and the 
capital duktihati was probably near the modern town 
Banda.” 

The Chedis had several other cities in later times owing 
to their expansion in the north as well as the south. A 
branch of them migrated to as far north as Nepal}; but they 
mainly extended themselves towards the south, across 
BandSlkhand, Central India and a considerable portion of the 
Central Provinces. In this extended sphere they came later 
on to be called Dahaias. They possessed the important forts 
of ChanderiS, Kalanjarapura, Tripurill (near Jabbalpur), 
Ratanpur and Sarabhapura in the different parts of their 

* Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. VIII, pp, 123—5. 

\ Bibliotheca Indica Edn., pp. 286 and 359, footnotes. Fargiter's 
erudite note regarding Chedi requires slight modification. He believes 
that the Chedi kingdom “ was founded as an oflshoot by the Yidavas 
of. Yidarbha (Matsya-puraipa, XLIII. 4—7 and XLIV. 14 and 23—28); 
and after it had lasted through some 20 or 25 reigns, Vasu Uparichara, 
who was a Kaurava of the Paurava race, invaded it from the north 
some nine generations anterior to the PSn^avas, and conquering it 
established his own dynasty in it, which lasted till after their time.” 
See ante, p. 261. 

I See Rhys Davids 1 Buddhistic India, p. 26. 

§ Todd makes Chanderi the capital of &isupala« 

|| This was so named because &va killed Tirupurisura here* 
jabbalpur is connected with sag© JSbllif 
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country in later times. They were also destined to found 
the Ealachuri Era in the third century and to conquer 
Tfliftga. But in the period with which we are dealing, 
the Chedis had very close political as well as ethnical 
relations with the Vidarbhas, the Haihayas, the Talajanghas, 
the Avantis and other sections of the Yadavas, who became 
the masters of the region now forming Malwa and who 
intimately influenced the royal clans further west and 
north both ethnically and culturally. The keynote to the 
Chedi history, in fact, lies in this connection with the 
Yadavas and their semi-Ary an relatives. It is this close 
association that was responsible for the identification of 
$isfupala with the Danava Hiranyakas/ipu and the Rakshasa 
Ravana, and for his alliance with the Karusha king Danta- 
vakra, who in turn was the Hiranyaksha and ftumbbakarna 
of earlier births. 

It has been already mentioned that the Yadavas, who 
were descended traditionally from the Pururavas, spread 
themselves over considerable portions of Western India and 
the Dakkan (ante, p. 251). It has been also shown that the 
main branch of them was known as the Satvata, and that 
there were the collateral branches of the Haihayas, Vrshnis, 
Andhakas and Vidarbhas. It has been also mentioned that 
they were instrumental in the Aryanisation of considerable 
portions of the country. The most conspicuous feature in 
the history of the Yadavas is that, though they claimed to 
belong to the Pururava race through Yadu, they had con¬ 
siderable mixture with the non-Aryans. This is why parti¬ 
cular Yadava clans are classed by the Epics with those 
of the extreme north-west and west, — the Nichyas and 
Apgehyas of the Indus and Punjab regions, the Gandharas, 
the Vahikas, the Sindhus, the Sauviras and others. It is 
advisable, therefore, to deal with the semi-Aryan tribes of 
the north-west before taking up the career of the Yadavas 
as the relations between them will then be more clearly 
understood. It is now time to bring these different peoples 
into correlation with one another, and to describe their 
exact place in the evolution of Indian culture. 
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The Semi- Aryan Tribes. 

The Gandharas first claim oar attention. They traced 
themselves to Druhyu, the brother of Yadu. Owing to their 
situation in the extreme north-west, they must have come 
into contact with the Mlecbchbas outside the Aryan world ; 
but it is clear from the later Vedic literature as well as the 
Epics that they kept the torch of Aryan culture burning. 

A Gandhara king, Nagnajit* was one of the teachers who 
handed down the knowledge of the substitute for Soma. 

He or a descendant of his, Svarjit Nagnajita, figures in the 
datapath a Brahmanaf as an authority on the construction 
of the altar for Soma sacrifice. The Gandharas, we learn 
from the Epics, had close social and political relations with 
the peoples of the east. The Gandhara princess, Gaodhsn, 
was the wife of Dhj-tar&shtra and mother of the Kauravas. 

We understand from the Ramayana that the sons of Bharata, 
who inherited the Rekaya kingdom from his maternal uncle, 
conquered Gandhara, and ruled there from the cities of 
Taksha^ila and Pushkalavati named after themselves. 

Though classed with the Kiratas, the Gandharas were the 
carriers of Aryan culture. 

TheKekayas (KAIKEYAS) 

The Kekayas, who are placed by Lassen between the 
Ravi and the Bias, and by Cunningham on the line of the 
Jhelurn to the west of the Bahlikas, and who seem to have 
lived between the Sindhu and the “VitastS, oocupied a 
similar place in the composite development of Aryan 
culture. As has been already mentioned, they claim to have 
been descended from Usdnara £ivi, like the Vyshabhas, 
Madrakas and Suviras, on the one hand, and their 
cousins—the Yaudheyas, the chiefs of Navarashtra, the 
Kpmilas and the Ambhashthas, on the other. These 
tribes occupied different parts of the Panjab and Kashmir. 

* AitarSya B , VII. 34. See Haug’s Edn., Vol. I, p* 192 and Vo!, 

II, p. 493. 

f VIII. 1.4.10. See Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 43, pp. 

21 - 2 . 
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The Epics and the Ptiranas therefore mention them to¬ 
gether. We learn from them that Satyavrata Triafahku of 
Ayodhya married a Kaikeya princess We also learn from 
the Ramayaria* that Asfvapati, the Kskaya king, was the 
brother of Dasfaratha's queen (Kaikeyi), and that Bharata 
was a favourite in his maternal uncle's court and country. 
The datapath* Brahmanaf and the ChhandogyopanishadJ 
mention an Asfvapati Kaiksya who may or may not have 
been the same prince. We understand from these that 
xAtfvapati was so much renowned for VA'dic loro that 
he was recognized as an authoritative teacher. He had 
for his pupils a certain Aruna Aupavi&i, a Prftchina^ala 
Aupa-Manyava, and others. The Markandsya-purana 
observes§ that KekayT, the daughter of Kekaya, was one 
of the queens of the Vaisalx king Marutfca, her co-queens 
being, among others, Vapushmati (the daughter of Sindhu- 
viry a of Sindhu) and Sairandhri (the daughter of the king 
of Madra). It is clear from these facts that the Kekayaa 
though a western people, had close cultural relations with 
the peoples of the Madhyadesfa and the farther east. They 
were a powerful nation of bowmenn. They had for their 

* See AySdhyakan^ct, chap. I, verse 2. (mgSRWfiiRr 
Sfffecr:). In chap. IX, verse 22, KaikSyi is clearly said to be Asva* 
pati's daughter. But the Raghuvatnsa which calls the KSkaya king 
SindhurSja says that the king's name is Yuclhljit. See p. 274 below. 

| X. 6,1,2. Asvapati is said to have known VaiSvSnara (supreme 
deity) thoroughly. He preached a sermon to various teachers. See 
Sacred Books oj the East, Vol. 43. (Julius Eggeling’s Edn., datapaths 
B., Pt, IV), pp. 393—8, for details, 

J V. 11.4. See AnandSsrama Edn. (1913), pp. 299 and 301. 
(gr^tanrt& ...) and .., 

TOrfif 3TIWR 

§ Canto 131, verse 47, which is highly confused in construction, 

IT Vide the Sabhu-parva, chap. IV, which gives a long list of the 
sages and kings who attended on Yudhishthira. 
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capital the town of Oirivraja*, which has been identified 
by Canning ham with Girij&k (JalSlpur) on the Jhelum. 

THEIR ALLEGED CONNECTION WITH THE SlNDHUS AND 
IKSHVAKUS. 

We have reasons to believe that the 05 nd haras and 
Kekayas were intimately connected with the Sindbus. The 
Rctghummsair in fact, seems to use these terms identically 
when it says that Bharata inherited the Sindhu country 
from bis uncle, Yudhajit, and that, when with Rama’s 
permission he took possession of it, he followed it up by 
conquering the Gandharvas of that region and installing 
his two sons, Taksha and Pushkala, in the towns named after 
them. The term Gandharva is, as Pargiter suggest^} a 
misreading for Gandhara, and the other Puranas corroborate 
the RamSyana in attributing the conquest of GSndhSra ami 
the settlement at Pushkalavati and Takshasfila by Bharata’s 
sons. If there is any truth in the tradition that the Ikshv&ku 
inheritor of the Sindhu kingdom conquered Garni h5ra and 
get up the sub-kingdoms of Pushkalavati and TakshasfilS, 
we have to suppose that, for a time at least, Sindhu, 
Kekaya, and Gandbara (with its two divisions of Push¬ 
kalavati and Takshagila) were united under a single 
imperial rule. But such a union was apparently temporary. 
The Pursirias seem to suggest that the Sindbus, Kekayas and 
Gandharas kept up their indi viduality in spite of occasional 
union. The geographical limits of Eekaya have been already 
mentioned. As regards Sindhu it seems to have included 

* See the RamSyana (Grantha Edn., 1890), Ay5dhy5-kSa$a, chap. 
68, verse 21. 

er <r*»r «f?rt i 

Wtetsf rjscqi ll 

f Canto XV, verses 87—9. 

X Anct. Hist . Tradn p. 278, and footnotes 6 and 7. A variant of 
Pushkala is Pushkara, 
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the Lower Indus, covering modern Sindh.* And Gandhara 
extended over East Afghanistan and a portion of North and 
West Panjftb including the districts of Peshawar and Rawil- 
plndit, Pushkalavati became its western capital andTaksha- 
sfila its eastern, the former being apparently the headquarters 
of the trans-Indus parts and the latter of the cis-Indus region. 
Occasionally, at least, GSndhara did not include Pushkala- 
vati and TakshaafiliL The Markandeya-purana includes 
Pushkala among the northern countries, and GSndhara 
among the north-western countries, showing that they 
were separate. Similarly we know that, in early Mauryan 
times, Taxila formed a separate kingdom. But, on the 
whole, Pushkalavati at least seems to have continued for 
centuries as the main capital of Gandhara ; and at times 
Gandhara included Takshaffia too. Both cities continued 
to be prosperous throughout the later Vedic period down to 
the age of Buddhism, and in the Buddhistic age they 
became even more active. 

One question which will naturally suggest itself as the 
result of this is whether the GSndharae, in consequence of 
the establishment of the IksbvSku line of Pushkala and 
TakshasfilS, had still the Pururava strain in them, that 

* Pargiter’s Markantfiya-purana, p, 315 footnote, 

t V. A, Smith’s Asefor, p. 170; Rijys Davids’ Buddhist lndia % 
p. 28 ; Gieger’s Mahavam-sa, p, 82; Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures 
(1918), p. 54. GSndhara lay along the Kabul river between the Kunar 
(Khoaspes) and the Indus, according to one version. Cunningham fixed 
the boundaries as Lamgbffn and Jalalabad in the west, the Swat and 
Dunir hills m the north, the Indus in the east, and KSlabhgg hills in 
the south. See his Ancient Geography, p. 48. It included in other 
words, as N. L. Dey observes, the districts of Pesha war and Hoti 
Murdan or the Yuzufzai country. See his Geographical Dictionary * 
p. 23. Fushkalavati was separated from Takshasila (Taxila) by a 
distance of about seventy miles, the Indus coming between them* 
Taxila is near Shah-Dheri, one mile to the north-east of Kala-kusarSi, 
and 37 miles oft Ohind. All the Buddistic and Greek references to 
these places are put together in B. C, Law’s Some Kshairiya Tribes op 
Amimi India (1924), pp, 251—5 and 265—7, 




is, their Xnava and Druhyu character, or whether they catne 
to be Ikshvakus. The answer to this, of course, depends 
on the fact whether the Gandharas came to be identical 
with the Pushkalas. The royal house might have become 
ikshvaku when such an amalgamation took place. But we 
have no evidence to show that Subala, the GfindhSra 
king, who gave his daughter (Gandhari) to Dhrfcar&shtra* 
and his son, the celebrated Sakuni, belonged to the iine 
founded by Pushkara. We have to suppose that the 
traditions regarding Gandhara in the MahibhSrata, which 
describe Sakuni’s exploits as the evil adviser of Duryodhana 
and as a steadfast fighter in his causet, refer to a period 
when Giindhara still retained its ‘lunar’ dynasty. The 
tradition that Ajamidha’s queen was a Gandhari^ and that 
it was always advisable for the Kuru kings to choose their 
brides from the house of Subala and Madra, indicate the 
connection with the Pururavas. The Pur&nie traditions 
also are to the same effect. The Matsya, the BhSgavata, 
the Vishnu and the Brahma Pur&iias maintain the Druhyu 
origin of the Gandhara house in spite of variations among 
themselves!, and while referring to the conquest of the 
Mlechchha country and the north by Gandh&ra’s descen¬ 
dants, do not refer to their amalgamation with the 
Ikshvakus. On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that 
if Gandhara became identical with Pushkalavati, it must 
have been only in later times—probably some centuries 
before the advent of the age of Buddhism. 

The Gaodharas, however, came to be regarded as 
impure by the orthodox Aryans of the Madhyadgtfa for 
their close connection with the Mlechchhas. Though there 

* Adi-parva, chap, 119, Subala’s family is praised by BhJshma 
as descended from Yadu and highly deserving of marriage alliance with 
the Kuru line. Dhjtar5sh$ra married not only Gandhari but her ten 
sisters. Gandhari is said to have had the 100 Kauravas owing to a 
boon from Bhaga, one of the Adilyas. 

f See Law’s Some Kshalriya Tribes (1924), pp, for 

tjukuni’s part in the KurukshStra battle, * 

1 Ibid, pp. 2624. 
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were renowned Vedic teachers among them (see p. 272), 
they were regarded as a people to whom fever (takman) was 
fit to go, leaving the Aryan homes alone! The Kavna-parva 
of the Mahibharata (chap. 34) refers to obnoxious customs 
amongst them as amongst the Madras, Sindhus, Sauviras 
and other peoples of this region, and denounces them in 
vehement language. The explanation lies in the fact that, 
in spite of their being Aryan, they still imbibed many non- 
Aryan customs. Addicted to mountain life ( parvottym ), and 
to subterfuges (mtiya) in war, and dressed in woollen and 
peculiar costumes, these hardy horsemen were not popular 
with the orthodox Aryans, Still, they were the carriers 
of Aryan culture to peoples beyond the natural boundaries 
of India. 

The Sindhus, 

Wo may now pass on to the Sindhus proper.. They 
seem to have had close political relations not only with 
the Kekayas and Gandharas but with other neighbouring 
peoples like the Sauviras, the Madras, the Si vis and 
Ambashtbas who traced themselves to the Usfinaras.* The 
Mirka^deya-purSnat gives a long list of the "north¬ 
western \ * outside ’ and * northern ’ peoples. The list is 
positively inaccurate in some respects, and is applicable to 
late periods in other respects; but it records the traditional 
location of the earliest tribes too. Amongst the north¬ 
western peoples it includes the VShlikas, the Gsndharas, 
the Sindhus, the Sauviras, the Kaikeyas, the Madrakas, and 
the peoples dwelling along the Satadru, besides ‘many 
settlements of Kshatriyas, Vaisfyas and 6udras.’ Amongst 
the ‘ outside men * (vdhyato-narah), the Pur aim mentions the 
Kambojas, the Daradas and several others; and amongst 
the northern peoples the Pushkalas, Kiratas, Ka&miras and 

* See antej p. 239. The MahSbhSrata (Bhishm»*parva, chap. 
IX) mentions the Sindhus together with the Sauviras, the GSndhSras, 
the Andhras, KiiStas and Kosalas, If we take the last as the southern 
KSsfclasof the Central Provinces, the enumeration might be explained 
on the basis of cultural similarity. 

t Chap. verses 36—43. 
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others. The list is very elaborate, and assigns distinct 
places to peoples who are mentioned jointly or identically 
by other authorities. We have seen, for example, that 
Gandhara, Sindhu, Kekaya, Pushkala and Takshasfilft are 
put together in the Ramflya^a ; and the Daradas are 
associated with the Vahlikas in the Epics and several 
Purapas. On the whole, we may take it with Pargiter that 
the Sindhus proper were the people of the Lower Indus, 
of modern Sindh down to the Peninsula of Kathiawar, and 
that the other peoples were associated with them in 
occasional political union or general cultural assimilation. 

The only well-known king of the Sindhus was Jaya¬ 
dratha, the son of Vj-ddhaksbatra* He is said to have 
under his rule the Sindhu, Sauvira, Sib! and other neigh¬ 
bouring lands. He had among his feudatories the Sivi 
king, Eotikasfya, son of Surata; the Trgartta king Ksbe- 
mankara*; the king of the mountainous Kulinda; the 
Ikshvaku Saubala of the land near Pushkarani; and twelve 
Sauvira chiefs. He had 6000 chariots and other troop®. 
Jayadratha seems to have possessed thus an imperial pres¬ 
tige. Be was, further, the husband of DuatohaK the sister 
of the Kauravas. Once on his way to the S&iva country on 
a marriage mission, he came across the hermitage of the 
Pandava exiles in Daumyavana, and tried to violate the 
honour of Draupadi while the Pftndavas were gone on a 
chase. Draupadi taunted him with his despicable cowardice, 
and threatened him with the vengeance of her lords and 
of their allies like the Vrshrus, Andhakas and Kekayas, 
thereby indicating more than one confederate league 
in the west Eventually, Jayadratha was beaten and 
humiliated by his head being partly shaved ! The disgraced 
king was let off alive lest the cousin-sister of the P&ndavas 
be widowed. Jayadratha sought, by penance, a boon from 
Siva for capacity to vanquish the Pandavaa The God 
gave him a partial boon, assuring him of a triumph agains^ 
all the Papdavas except Arjuna for a day. Naturally^ 
Jayadratha was one of the chief leaders of the Kaurava 

* See VatM'parvat chap* 165 fl. 


troops. Thanks to Siva’s boon, he vanquished the Pandavas 
for a day, and was able to kill Abhiraanyu, Arjuna’sson, an 
event which led to one of the most thrilling episodes in the 
war. The Saindhavas had marriage relations not only with 
the Kurus but the Jkshvakus of AySdhya. It can hardly be 
doubted that such relationships considerably obliterated the 
ethnical distinction between the ancient people of Sindh 
and their Aryan conquerors. At the same time the blood- 
mixture and cultural assimilation was not so complete 
as to efface the pride of the Madhyadegfa A'*ya; and so 
the Sfbdhus and their neighbours were classed as Aratias or 
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The Sabvibas. 

Another people of the Indus region have been known by 
the name of the Sauvirus. They were also a branch of the 
llsfinaras (like the Kekayas, Madrakas and others) who 
traced their decent from the eponymous ancestor Sutira 
(see p, 259). The story that PuriTs grandson, Manasyu, (see 
p* 201 footnote)* married a Sauvira princess is not chrono¬ 
logically consistent with the above tradition, but it truly 
represents cultural and social intercourse. The Sauviras 
and Sindh us often formed a single political confederacy. 
Jayadratha was, as we have seen, lord of both Sindbu and 
Sauvira f. It has been plausibly suggested that Sauvira 
denoted the northern part of the Sindbu, Another sugges¬ 
tion, that Sauvira was the name of the people while Sindhu 
was the name of the country, is not so happy. All that we 
can plausibly be sure of is that the Sauvirus were a people 
of Upper Sindhj or the Lower Panjab, who were in close 
touch with the Aryans of the Madhyadgsfa.and transmitted 
the Aryan culture to their kinsmen to the north and west. 
The Mahabharata refers to a Sauvira king named Satrun- 
tapa who had a Bharadvaja for his teacher of Rajadharma 
(Sunti-parva, chap. 140). 

* Vide Adi-parva ch&v* 8S which describes the Pmu geology 

f Ibid . 

f Pargiter in his MSrkandSya Purina, pp, 315-6. I 



The Madras (or Madras), 


To the same group as the Sindhus, Sauviras and 
V&hlikaa belonged the Madras, Madrakas or Madras. 
They claimed descent, like the others, from an eponymous 
ancestor of the Usttnara group. Cunningham* placed 
the Madras between the Jhelum and the Bias. Their 
capital, Sakala, was identified by him with Sangala 
(or Sangla-wala-Tiba) to the west of the Ravi and on the 
Apaga (modern Ayak). Others have placed the Madra 
kingdom between the China!) and the Ravi. Apparently, 
the Ravi (Iravati) flowed near its eastern border, and the 
Chinab further west. The Madra capital is mentioned by 
Pftjjinif, and of course figures in the Mahabharaia, The 
Madras had a branch at Uttara Madra beyond the Hima¬ 
layas, somewhere in East Kashmirt, The Dakshina-Madras 
or Madras proper were closely associated with the Vahlikas 
under powerful kings like Salya, though in ordinary times 
they were separate. The Puranas distinctly mention the 
cultural association of the Madras with the Sindhus, 
Sauviras, Vahllkas, Gandharas, ‘Aramas’, ‘ Paraslkas ’ and 
* Yavanas", The ethnological environment clearly indicates 
the composite character of their blood§. 

The Aryan culture of the Madras is obvious from various 
facts. A certain Madra-gara Saungayani figures as a 
teacher to a Kftmboja Aupamanyava in the Vamsfa Brab- 
mana.ir The Kaugitaki and Satapatha Brahmanas say that 

* Ancient Geography, pp. 5-6 and pp, 185, 

t u.3.73; v. 4. 67. i 

and | 

1 AitarSya Bribma^a, VIII. 14. 3. Hang, Vol I, p. 203 and, II# 
p. 518. 

§ Prof, Keith vaguely places the Madras “somewhere in 
KurukshStra, in the MadhyadSsa." Vedic index, II, p. 123. 

51 (bid, p. 123, 
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the speech of these ' northerners' was pure and that .scholars 
proceeded to their land for perfecting their education.* * * § 
The Brhadaranyakopanishadf says that men like Uddalaka 
Arupi studied the methods of sacrifices in the house of a 
teacher (E>ataftcbala Kapya) who belonged to the Madra 
country. The Madra kings had marriage connections with 
the Kurus of MadhyadSsfa, and it was considered very 
commendable by the latter.} So Pandu’s marriage was 
celebrated with MadrL The Epic says that, when Bhishma 
approached $alya, the Madra king, and asked his sister s 
hand for Pandu, the former replied that he would gladly 
agree, provided he was paid, in accordance with the custom 
which prevailed in his community, a bride-price; and 
Bhishma satisfied him by giving him plenty of gold coins, 
bullion, elephants, horses, chariots, cloths, jewels, gems, 
pearls and corals. And it was by M&dri that Pandu had the 
last two of the five Pandava brothers, Nakula and Sahadeva, 
the incarnations of the Aafvins.§ And it was through her 
that, owing to a sage's curse,|| Pandu had hia death.MadrI 
followed her lord in the funeral pyre, indicating that 
the custom of becoming a 8a ti was then well-known. 
A previous Furu monarch, VyushitSsfva,$ is said to have 
miraculously visited his queen BhadriS after his death from 
leprosy, and as the result of this weird union, we are told, 
there arose a collection of four Madra and three Salva 

* Kausitaki VII. 6; Satapatha III. 2. 3. 15, 

| HI# 7.1. Sacred Books of the Hindus (1913), pp. 291 and 293. 

\ The MahSbhSrata, Adiparva, chaps. 119 and 122. 

§ Ibid, chap. 133. 

|| ibid, chap, 123-4. 

11 Ibid, chap. 134, 

$ Ibid , chap. 127, The story is narrated by Kunti in order to 
convince FSedu that they could still hope for progeny. Pandu 
in reply gives the story of £§v8takotu, the son of sage TJddSlaka, who 
for the first time laid down the law of marriage in place of the pro¬ 
miscuous custom which had previously prevailed among mankind ancf 
? till prevailed in the Uttara Kuru and similar lands, 

36 



princes. „ The story shows the traditional intercourse of the 
Puru, Madra and Salva lines, and indicates the naturalisa¬ 
tion of some Puru princes in the lands of the Madras 
and Silvas. The J&fcaka literature records traditions of 
similar relation between the Madras and the IkshvSkus. 
The Kusfa-jataka* mentions the marriage of the Tkshvaku 
king Kusta, of the Malla kingdom with Pabbavati, one of the 
eight daughters of the king of Madda. There is no 
significance in the details, but the tradition affords sufficient 
evidence of the occasional connection of the Madra kingdom 
with the Aryan kingdoms beyond the Madhyade^a. The 
Mahuvastu (Vol. II, pp. 440 ff.) gives a variant of this story. 
It calls Ku&a the Ikshvaku king of Benares, and it describes 
the heroine as the daughter of Mahendra, alleged to 
be the Madra king ruling at Kanyakubja in the 
kingdom of fiuras&na 3 The latter version confounds 
Madra with Mathura and makes a mess of the other 
geographical references too; but the tradition is not without 
significance. The Kslinga-Bodhi-jatakaf refers to similar 
marriage connections between the Madra and Kalinga 
houses. It narrates the beautiful story of a Kalinga prince 
who lived as an ascetic in the woods and of his romantic 
attachment to the Madra princess who, in order to avoid 
the consequences of an inconvenient prophecy regarding 
the imperial greatness of her future child, had been sent into 
the forests to lead an ascetic life. The story is geographically 
untenable, but gives a clue to the reputation of the Madra 
royal house as a member of the fraternity of Aryan states. 

* Cowell, Vol. V, pp. 141-64. This Jstaka (No. 531) is a 
remarkably striking story which has been compared to the European 
variant of Beauty and the Beast. A Sinhalese verison of it has been, 
says Cowell, rendered into English verse by Thomas Steele, 

t Cowell, Vol. IV, No. 479, pp. 142—8. The Kalinga capital is 
called Dantapura and the Madra capital SSgala. The story of prince 
Kalinga Bodhi is full of references to the Buddhistic mythology 
of later times, and so cannot be taken as historically significant. 
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The Chadd.antft-jStaka* - narrates the story of the Madda 
princess Subhadda and her marriage with the Raja of 
Benares/ She had been a she-elephant and life-partner 
of the king elephant Chaddanta in her previous birth. 
Wounded by tb© apparent partiality displayed by her 
mate to another, she prayed to the Paehcheka-Buddhas to be 
favoured with birth in the Madda house and with marriage 
in the Benares house, as the result of which she became 
the queen consort of the Kas/i king. In a spirit of revenge, 
she asked for the beautiful tusks of her husband in the 
previous birth, and died in repentance at the news of his 
martyrdom. The Muga-pakka-jatakat {the Jataka of the 
deaf cripple) is the story of another Kasrt prince (Temiya) 
born out of the wedding of ChandS-dgvi, the Madda 
princess, with Kagiraja. The prince, who was none other than 
the Buddha ip a previous birth, pretended to be deaf and 
incapable. All attempts were made to break his reserve 
for sixteen years in vain. Eventually, when he was 
sentenced to be buried, he Opened his mouth and won everr 
his father to a life of asceticism. 

The most interesting incidents in the history of the 
Madras are in connection with the great princess Ssvitri, 
the embodiment of conjugal chastity, and-with the exploits 
of king Salya, the unde of the PSndavas. The'stqry of 
SffvitriJ, the daughter, of the Madra king Aa'vapatt; whose 
love for her husband Satyavan, the son of the exiled king 
of the Silvas, conquered the ' God of death, gives the most 
cherished views of the Aryans in regard to conjugal felicities ; 
and it is significant that, a Madra princess is the heroine,— 
perhaps the most amiable heroine in all literature. As 


* Cowell, Voi. V, Ho, 514, pp. 20—31. 
t Cowell, Vol. VI, Ho. 533, pp. X—19. 

I The story is given in detail in chaps. 294~"~300 of the Vana-purva 
p.f the Mah5bharata» The section has been fittingly called Pativrata - 
tnahfitmyU’patvG' 
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regards $alya*, the brother of Queen Madri, it is well-known 
from the Mahabharata that he joined the Kauravns, owing 
to his previous promise, in the Kurukshetra war; that he 
was however traitrous in his dealings with Karna whose 
charioteer he was induced to be; that, after Karna‘s death, 
he was the commander-in-chief of the Kaurava forces; 
and that he was eventually slain, together with hie younger 
brother, by Yudhisbthira. Balya’s son had already been 
killed by Sahadeva, 

It must be now obvious that the place of the Madras 
in the development of Aryan culture in the north-west 
was high. And yet they seem to have been regarded by 
the Aryans of Madhyadgsfa as impure. We get occasional 
glimpses of this low opinion in the very midst of the praises 
bestowed on the Madras for their Aryan virtues. Karna, 
in his undignified controversy with his charioteer and 
critic dalya, gives expression to some of the foulest abuses 
of the Madras. Even after allowing for the exaggerations 
of personal prejudices and animosities, there is perhaps 
some justification for his view-point in the fact that the 
Madras had some peculiar customs, which is not surprising 
when we remember their geographical and ethnological 
environment. Karna calls the Madra country a despicable 
one. It was a land of sin too! The Madras were the 
themes of contemptuous songs in the mouths of women, 
children and old people! They were incapable of loyal 
friendship! They were men of evil desires, liars, rogues, 
and of incredible promiscuity in sex-relations. There was 
no such thing as conjugal faithfulness among them. Their 
women folk were worse than camels and asses in their 
insanitary habits! They would part with husband, son, 
and the dearest relation for the sake of gruel! They 
did not reach proper womanhood ; they were stout, shame¬ 
less, wearers of blankets, gluttons, and ignorers of the 

* See Katya parv<ti ebaps. 13> 22, 23 t 29, 32 ff.} the &alya*patvai 
chaps. 5—16; etc. 
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most elementary principles of hygiene. They ate cow’s 
flesh, drank freely, and indulged iri lewd and licentious 
ribaldries without limit. Like the GrandhSras, Sindhus 
and Sauviras, the Madras were ignorant of dharnui . Com- 
panionship with them was a source of degeneracy. 

The above denunciation is of course too exaggerated 
to be taken seriously. The Madras had the bravest Kshatriyas 
among them. The career of Salya is a sufficient evidence. 
The highest principles of conjugal chastity were observed 
by their women. Savitri conquered death itself, and Madri 
became a ffati* The proudest of the Aryan royal houses 
were eager to have Madra princesses for their brides. 
The Vedtc and early Buddhistic literatures are full of such 
traditions. Nor were the Madras mere drinkers of gruel 
and plebiati blanket*wearers. The economic prosperity of 
Sagak is dwelt upon in eloquent terms in Buddhistic works. 
The prejudices of the orthodox Aryans indeed called the 
Madras Bahikas (outsiders); but this is sufficiently explained 
by the fact that, side by side with the observance of certain 
Aryan customs, they professed some which were unknown 
to the Aryana To deny them a place, in the Aryan world 
would be to err against a historical fact 

Thk Bah likas. 

The Bahikas, who are also known under the varying 
names of JBalhikas, Bahlikas and Vahlikas, belonged to the 
same neighbourhood. They have been connected by some 
with Balkh and Baetria and by others with Persia; but the 
Pura^as distinctly regard them as a people of the Panjab. 
Pargiter* suggests from the names Vahlika and Vahlika 
in the Bhlshma-parva list (IX. 354 and 361) that there was 
probably a distinction between the two. “ The VShlikas 
are mentioned twice in the Ramtyana and are placed in 

* See hia translation of the mtkan^iy^urim, p, 311. His 
references have, of course to be slightly modified’ if the southern 
texts m consulted* 
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the western region (Kishk. K, XLIIL 5) and also in the 
northern region (ibid, XLIV. 13). A distinction as between 
two peoples of this name is also indicated by the mention 
of two independent kings of the Vahlikas reigning con¬ 
temporaneously in the M. Bh. (Adi-P,, CLXXXVI. 6992; 
Babha- P., XXXIII. 1266 and 1272; UdyGga-P, UL 74 and 77), 

One of these two peoples was closely connected with the 
Madras, for Balya, king of Madra, is also called lord of the 
Vahlikas (Adi-P., CXIII*. 4425-40 and LXVII, 2642), and 
his sister Madri is called Vahliki also {ibid, CXXV, 4886); 
and an ancient eponymous king Vahlika is placed in the 
same Krodha-vasa gatia with the epony mous kings Madraka 
and Suvira [ibid, LXVII, 2695*6). The other people of this 
name appear to have been closely connected with the 
Daradas who were a mountain tribe in the north of the 
Panjab, and are the modern Lards of Dardistan ; for an 
ancient king Darada the Vahlika is mentioned who did not 
belong to the Krodha-vasfa group (Adi-P., LXVII. 2694), and 
the Vahlikas are linked with the Daradas (Bhishma-R, 
CXVI1I. 5484) and are mentioned with the Kambojas and 
Yavanas and other ultra-Panjab tribes (Drupa-P., CXXI. 

4818 ; see also Sabha-P., XXVI. 1031-2). If these inferences 
may be trusted, one Vahlika or Vahlika was situated in 
the plains of the Panjab alongside Madradesfa and very 
possibly south of it (see Ramay., Ayodh. K., LXX V 16*9...), 

Le., between the rivers Chenab and Sutlej; and the other 
among the lower slopes of the Himalayas, very possibly 
between the Chenab and the Bias,” if Pargiter’s theory of 
two Bahlika peoples is accepted—there is nothing inherently 
improbable in it in an age of clan movements and enter¬ 
prises—the Bahlikas must be pronounced to have been a 
fairly active people. 

Whatever might have been the case, the idea which 
the orthodox Aryans of the Madhyadesfa had of the Bahlikas 
is not favourable to the latter. The Atharva-vgda* mentions 

* V, 22. 5, 7, 9, 14. “ I send (the fever) downward, having paid 
homage to him.” “ Its home is the Mujavants, its home is the 
* MahSvjsh&s ; as long as born, 0 fever, so long art thou at home 
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them together with the Mujavants, the Mahfivfshas and 
others; and fever (takman) is called upon to go to them ! 
Ibis indicates that either fever wab 1 very oomnfton in their 
lands or that the Aryans prayed to the malignant fever 
to go to thern.on account of some non-Aryan features in 
their customs. A clue to the latter interpretation is afforded 
by the .fact that the fever is also asked to go to the wan ton 
Sudra woman as well as to the Gandharis, Ah gas and 
Magadbas, that is, to the peoples living in the borderland of 
unraised Xryanism. The Sata-patha Brahman^ (XII. 9. 3,3), 
however, snows that the Balhikas had, occasionally at least, 
close relationship with the Kurus; for it refers to a Kuril 
kin r named Balhika Pratipya who opposed the restoration 
of Dushtaritu Paumsayana to his sovereignty over the 
Srnjayas, The Epics and Puranas mention a Vahlika as 
the son of the late Kuru king Pratipa ; but it is difficult to 
say whether he is the same person as is referred to in the 
xSatapatha Brahmana, The questions of the identity and 
chronology have given rise to some unconvincing specula¬ 
tions by Keith,f PargUer and others. All that is perhaps 
clear from the occurrence of the name Bahlika in the Kuru 
genealogy is that there was some intercourse between the 
Ruhfikas (as of other neighbouring peoples) and the Kurus; 
and as the result of it, the Aryan culture spread to the 
west. 

It has been suggested by Pargiter tliaf the term. Bahlika 
was corrupted by the Aryans of the Madbyadeste into 
fialuka (outside) and that the Bahikas, with whom all the 
V Pa ^b tribes were Identified, were condemned as impure 
and contemptible Arattas. He gives this as an instance of 

among the Balhikas/’ '* O fever, go to the Mujavants, or to the Balhikas, 
further of L,. Going away, eat thou thy connection, the Mahivrshas 
and Mujavants......It is ready to set out! It will go to the Balhikas... 

Io tiie Gandharis, the Mujavants, the Angas, the Magadhas, like 
one sending a person a treasure, do we commit the fever." ’ See 
Whitney's Edn. (Harvard. Orient. Sen, Vol. VII, pp. 259-61.) 

vtdic Index t II, pp. 63-4 ; Pargit^r’s Ind. Hist . Tradn,, 
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H the arrogance and intolerance ” of the Brahmans of 
Madhyadesfa, it is unnecessary to dilate on the ethics of 
the Brahmans of the Madhyadesfa in order to understand 
their psychology. Pargiter seems to show a strange lack 
of the sense of history and humour when he deals with 
such questions. He seems to be unaware of the conduct 
of his own civilized countrymen of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries towards the coloured peoples. Wherever 
racial and cultural conflicts take place, prejudices and con¬ 
demnations are bound to occur. Human nature has been the 
same at all times and in all climes. The vaunted growth of 
civilization in the west has, far from eradicating these pre¬ 
judices, gone only to increase them ; and Pargiter's own 
writings are an excellent illustration of unbalanced views in 
the matter. It is easy to understand that the instinct of self- 
preservation and the pride in their civilization made the 
orthodox leaders of the Madhyadesfa call others impure. But, 
as has been already said, their actual conduct as promoters 
or recognizers of racial and cultural synthesis was far more 
liberal than their language; and in passing judgment on 
them their constructive work should be never forgotten. 

The Vatadhanas. 

The VfitadhSnas were a people of the north-west 
according to the MSrkandeya Parana/* They are also 
mentioned several times in the Mahabh&rata.f Nakula is 
said to have conquered them after vanquishing the §ivk, 
Trgartas, Ambashthas, Malavas and Karpatas. Ihe Vata- 
dhanas are coupled with the Madhyamakoyas and the term 
dvijas applied to both has been translated by some as 
Brahmans. As Nakula is said to have had his headquarters 
at Pushkara (Etajputana) and as be met the Qtsava-safiketas 
of the neighbouring forests, the GrSma^Tyas of the Indus 
banks and the fishing communities of the Sarasvati sufa- 

* See Pargiter’s Translation, p. 312. The VSyu-purSna calls them 
V&}hacMnas. 

\ SabhSparva, chap. 93; Bhishmaparva, chap, 9; Udy5gaparva % 
chap. 3; DrSnaparva, chap. U (Roy’s translation) 
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In the west or north-west of Rajputana. The same thin^f is 
proved by the fact that they were relatives of the V Shlikas* 
Sauvlras and Madras/ Pargiter locates them east of the 
Satlaj, southward from Firozpur. The Vatadhanas were 
Aryan, but not sufficiently so, and so, the orthodox Ary as of 
the Madhyadesfa came to regard them asoutcasto Brahmans, 
Manuf , in fact, made them the descendants of such Brahman 
outcastes by Brahman women, 

The ABHIRAS (OR XBHIRAS) 

The Ahhfras are also mentioned among the north¬ 
western peoples in the Markandeya Parana, The Maha- 
hfa'&rata also mentions them several times. M&rkandeya, 
while addressing Y udhishthira, says that in ICaliyuga there 
would ai^eneral degeneracy in morals, and that .there 
would''flj&P beithe rule of the Mlechchha and unreliable 
kings belonging to the Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Y avanas, 
Karnbujas, Bahlikas, and Abhirae, 

This list refers to peoples belonging to different geo¬ 
graphical regions and is confessedly a later interpolation 
as the Sakas and Yavanaa are referred to. We are told in 
the Sabhaparva t of the MahabhSrata that Nakula con¬ 
quered the Abhiras on the banks of the barasvail in 
this passage, the Abhiras are mentioned together with the 
Madras and Mlechchhas like the Utsava-Sahketas, the 
Grama^iyas of the coast, fishery-men, and mountain- 
dwellers, It, has been suggested by Pargiter § that these 
were probably divisions of the Abhiras. The main branch 
of the Abhiras seems to have lived in the extreme north of 
Rajputana in the land enclosed between Bahawalpur, 
Bikanir, Patiala, and the British districts of the Pan jab 

# Adiparva, where it is shown that the VS|adhKnas had 
eponymous ancestor like these clans, 
f Chap. X, verse 21. 
t P, C, Roy's version, Section 32, p. 94, 

§ M5rkaw|«ya Pura^a, p. 312, Note. 
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along the Satlaj. To the north they extended as far as the 
Vinas'ana, where the Sarasvati is said to have disappeared 
on account of its hatred of thenti* To the west they were 
spread as far as Pahchanada f which we might identify 
with the region north of Bahawalpur and south of Multan. 
Pargiter infers from the list of Nakuta's conquests and 
from the reference in the Kish kind hgk&nda of the Ra may ana 
(Chap, 53, verse 5), that the Abhiras extended to the 
Rann of Catch and the delta of the Indus. He also 
believes that they occupied the Aravellis and the hills of 
Malwa, and that a branch of them occupied the hilly tracts 
to the north and west of the Pan jab as they are classed 
with the Daradas and Kasfmiras in a passage of the 
Sabhaparva (Chap. I, 1832). The Markandeya-Pura^a 
mentions the Abhiras amongst the Dakkan peoples 
too—amongst the Maharashtrakas, Mahishakas, Kaliftgas, 
£abaras, Pulindas and others of the Vindhya, Yidarbha and 
Dandaka regions. This branch must have been an off shoot 
of the main stem of the north. 

It will be seen from the above that the Abhiras were 
a very widespread people of the north-west and west 
Though the Puranic and Epic passages referring to them 
are sometimes anachronistic, there is perhaps truth in their 
representation that the Abhiras were in different localities ; 
for, there is nothing intrinsically impossible in the spreading 
of a virile community over a considerable area in an 
age when social migrations and movements were quite 
common. 

The Abhiras were evidently regarded as half-civiliz¬ 
ed low class people, because they are placed in company 
with the Sudras and Mlgchchhas. The Sudras were ap^- 
parently a low tribe of North Rajputana. They are 
mentioned in the Markandeya-Parana along with the 
Vatadhanas, Abhiras, Gandhairas, Sindhus, Sauvlras and 
Madrakas. A somewhat disconcerting thing is the mention 
of the Kalihgas and the Pallavaa in the same list; bqt the 

* Sabhaparva, Dutt’s Edn., xxxviii, 2119-20. 

t Mausalaparva vii, 220-42 and 270, 
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term Ralihga seems to be a mistake for Kidinda (which is 
found in the Viyupurana), and the term Pallava might be a 
corruption of Pahlava which, it may be surmised, was 
used in connection with the Persians from early times, 
though they actually figure in history only in late times. 
The fiarivamafa records traditions connecting the Pahlavas 
(and others) with Sagara, and the RaUnayana makes them 
the creations of Vasishtha in his memorable quarrel with 
Visfvamitra. These legends might be based on the original 
connection of the Pahlavas with the north-west in very 
early times. In any case, the Mababharata and the 
Purina a Beern to agree entirely in regard to the identity of 
the Sudras with a people of the neighbourhood. What is 
more, they are called Dasyus and Mlechchhas, and men¬ 
tioned together with the Abhiras. Pargiter, in fact, believes 
that they lived in the same regions, that they were 
divided into the same divisions, and that they were closely 
connected with aboriginal races. Cunningham identified 
them with the Sudrakae of the Greeks ‘ in the middle of the 
triangle of the Panjab.’ 

The close connection between the Abhiras and the 
Sudras—the latter might have given the name to the fourth 
traditional division of the Aryan social order—goes to show 
that the Abhiras must have retained large non-Aryan 
features. Pargiter identifies them with the ancestors of the 
Ahirs, a cowherd tribe found in almost every part of 
Northern India. Mr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya* observes 
that the Abhirs are the cleanest and most numerous of the 
cowherd castes; that they number eight million and are 
found almost in every part of India north of the Narmadg, 
He infers from the extent of the country over which they 
were spread and the references to them in ancient Sanskrit 
works that they had been settled in the country ‘ long 
before the Brahmans arid the Kshatriyas found their way 
into it.’ He also draws attention to the fact that Sri Krishna 
•was, if not actually an Abhira himself, at least bred up 
from his infancy in the house of an Abhira cowherd.’ The 

* 6 Hindu Castes and Sects,' p, 297« 
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army of Krishna consisted of the Abhiras, and in the histori¬ 
cal period they contributed to several dynastic formations. 
The Abhiras are at present cattle-breeders and tillers of the 
soil; but it is obvious^that sections of them played a more 
important part in early times. Sir JEt. G. Bhandarkar * 
regards the Abhiras as an immigrant race of the first 
century A. D. and as the race which brought the name of 
Christ to India and contributed to the growth of the 
Gupilakfishna cult as distinct from the Vasudeva- 
Krishna cult; but this theory is based on the wrong 
assumption of the lateness of the activity of the tribe and 
of the prevalence of the name of Christ among them. 
The Abhiras are a very ancient people, as we have seen; 
but it is obvious that, :in spite of their close connection 
with the Yadavas, the Abhiras were regarded by the orthodox 
Aryas as Mlgchchhas. The prejudice was probably due 
to their incomplete Aryanisation. Even to-day the 
Brahmans of Maharashtra who minister as priests to the 
Abhiras are held in contempt by their co-religionists. 

Other Tribes, 

Amongst the tribes of the north-west or west who 
are mentioned in the PurSnas but whose position is un¬ 
certain, may be mentioned the Kalatoyakas.f These are 
also found in the varied form of Kaiajoahakasj and it has 
been suggested that the correct reading might be B&lajartikas 
or Balakathikas$. The former of these terms might signify 
the Bahikas in whose place they are mentioned in the 
Karnaparva; and the latter term might refer to the BSlas 
of North Sindhlf and the Kathis of probably the same region 
or a little further to the north from whose later migration 
the name Kathiawar was probably derived* 

# 1 Vaislmavism, Saivism, etc,,’ p. 37. 
t The Markandeya and MatBya Puranas. 

I The Bhishmaparva of the MahSbiwrata. « 

$ Pargiter in his M5rkap<J§ya Purina, p. 313. 
f Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Repts., II. 33-7. Also Ancient Geo* 
graphy (S. M. Sastri’s Bdn„ 1924), pp. 363-72, 
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Another tribe of the western border was the AparSntas 
(literally, people of the west border). These were located 
by Cunningham, on numismatic* * * § grounds, in North Sindh 
and West Rajputana. It may be that they were the 
ancestors of the people who later on colonised the Konkan 
or Maharashtra and gave it their name. The name of the 
tribe is found in the other corrupt or incorrect forms of 
Aparitas, Aparas and Purandhrasf. 

Another doubtful tribe of this part of the country 
was that known as the Charmakhandikas J or Charma- 
maridalas. § The suggestion has been made that the name 
might refer to Samarkand ; but it is uncertain. 

Still another people whose name is found in the west 
and north-west were the Kulindas $ or Kulihgaslf in whose 
place the incorrect version of the Kalihgas is found in some 
works (e. M&rkaniJSya Parana), Cunningham located I! 
the Kulindas or Kunindas in the Kullu and Simla Hills and 
the slopes below, along the sides of the Satlej. They 
are believed to have extended further east along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas as far as Nepal; for they 
were the first people to be encountered by Arjuna in his 
campaign in the north country immediately after his 
departure from Indraprastha. They also occupied the hills 
of Almora or Mandara farther east. The Kulindas were 
thus a big variety of hill tribes. It must be pointed out, 
however, in this connection, that the term Kaiinga is taken 
to be correct by some. The Bhlshmaparva and the 
RaraSiyapa respectively refer to the Kalihgas in the north¬ 
west and the land west of the Gornati. If there was a basis 

* Arch. Snrv, Repts., XIV, 136*7, 

j In the Vgyu PiirSna, the RamSyana and the Matsya Purina 
respectively. 

\ MSrkanflSya arid VSyu PnrSnas. 

§ The jfontiparva of the Mahibhlmta. 

$ See VSyu Parana. 

If Dronaparva. 

|| Arch, Surv, Kepts., XIV, 116 and 125-79; 
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of truth in this, we must suppose that the Kalhiga settle¬ 
ment in the east coast was named after some ancient clan 
which came from far iway to the west or north-west. 

Still another doubtful,case is that of the Paradas. They 
were evidently a hilj tribe belonging to the western portion 
of the Himalayas, The' tradition is recorded by Manu* 
that they were, like other tribes, degraded Kshatriyas who 
lost their status on account of remissness in the matter of 
rituals. The Harivams'a says that they were degraded by 
Sagara, and ordered by him to wear long hair. It calls 
them in consequence Mlechchhas and JDasyus. These tradi ¬ 
tions seem to indicate that they were some aboriginal 
tribe who maintained, in the midst of the Aryan customs 
they imbibed, a preponderant element of their original 
primitive customs and habits. 

The Harabhushikas afford another example. The 
Puriinas themselves are doubtful about the name as varia¬ 
tions like Harapurikas and Hararaurtikas exist The reading 
H&rahun&kas suggested by a modern scholar on the basis of 
the mention of a Harahuna people in the west by the 
Mah&bh&rata is not quite convincing, In any case it is 
doubtful whether the term Hu$a can be applied to a people 
belonging to the later V'edic times. We must therefore 
perhaps consider this race to refer tb some immigrant tribe 
placed in the Furapas side by side with the more archaic 
ones. 

The case of the Math are si is equally doubtful. In. thev t 
place of this name we hud variations like Kamathasj; 

*' Chap. X, verses 43*4. 

wm m\ srr-OTrf^i^ ^ n 

wtfri mu \ 
wwmt if 

f MSrkandiJya Parana. 

{ Maisya Forfar 
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RSm&tasi, R&mass2, Ramanas3, etc, The Mahabharata place* 
then) amongst the western people, hut the obscurity of their 
position makes a definite conclusion regarding their location 
or history impossible. Even more obscure is the case of the 
Bfthubhadras mentioned amongst the peoples of the north¬ 
west This name is found also in the corrupt or varie¬ 
gated forms of Bah u bad has 4 Balabhadras 5, Kantakaras® 
and Raddhakatakas ?. The same remarks apply to the 
DasfamSlikass, Dasamanikaso or DasanStmakas The last 
version seems to be a clear mistake, and the other two 
versions seem to indicate a league of ten tribes of the 
name of Malikas or Mallas. How far we can connect 
them with the Malavas is a problem which defies solution. 

More interesting and certain is the case of the Daradas 
who were placed amongst outside races in the MSrkandsyp, 
Parana together with the Katnbojas and others u. Darada 
has been identified with Dardistan, the land to the north of 
Gindhira and north-west of Kashmir. The Daradas are 
referred to in the Mahabharata and by Manu as the neigh¬ 
bours of the Kashmir as, the Xambojas, the Chinas, the 
Tushlras and others. Manu includes them among the 
Mlechchhas formed out of degraded and fallen Kshatriyas. 
But it is clear that they were a semi-Aryanised hill-tribe, 
presumably the Dards of the ethnologists. It is well-known 
that the Dards spoke an Aryan language, an early dialect 
of Sanskrit, and that they were within the pale of the Aryan 

I Viyu PurBna. 

8 & 3 The Mahibhirata, Sabhi and Bhishma Parvas. 

* & 5 The Bhishma and Karna Parvas. 

6 Matsya Parana. 

7 VSyu Parana. Cunningham derived the term Balabhi from 
Balabhadra. See Amt. Geog. t 1924 Edn„ p. ?63. 

9 M»rkaw}«ya Purina and the Bhishmaparva of the Mahabharata. 

9 Vayu Parana. 

10 The Matsya Purina. 

II By Manu also. See p. 294, note. 
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country between the Hindu Kush and the present Indian 
frontier, in which the Kafir speeches, Kho-war and Hard 
are now the vernaculars. The researches of the present 
writer have shown that this is almost certainly the case, and 
that therefore this tract was the home of the ancient 
Pisfaehas, a wild tribe, owing no allegiance to, and having 
but a distant connexion with, the Aryan conquerors of India 
These Pteachas were not confined to the trails frontier high¬ 
lands. They sent colonies down the Indus, and Sanskrit 

writers mention their existence in Kekaya, or the Western 

Panjsb, and in Vrachada, or Sindh. It has been shown, 
when dealing with the languages of these countries (Lahnda 
and Sindbi), that evident traces of this Paisfachi influence 
exist at the present day. Prom thence they spread into 
what is now the Bhil country, and also, perhaps, down tbfe 
coast as far as Goa.” * 

It is held by some scholars that the original home of 
the Ptoachas lay in Central India f and not the north¬ 
west. Whether the PteSchas spread from the north-west 
across Western India to Central India or from Central 
India towards the north-west, there can be no doubt 
that they were wild tribes which were pre-Aryan and 
which caurn to be subsequently Aryanisedf. Trutnpp 
argued that the races of Dardistan were of Aryan origin 
and spoke dialects which went through the same modifica¬ 
tions as the sister tongues in the plains of Upper India. It is 
now acknowledged that he assumed several wrong premises 
in his arguments, one of which, for example, was that 
Pashto was a Sanskritic language while it is really Eranian. 

* Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 
VIII, Part II. (Specimens of the Dardic or Pisacha languages, 
including Kashmiri), 1919. 

■{• For example, Sten Konow in ZDMG, 1910, pp, 95 ft. and 1912, 
pp. 49 ff. 

t Calcutta Review, 1872, pp. 223 ff. quoted in the Linguistic 
Survey, Vol. VIII, Pt. II, p. 4. 
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Another writer, Shaw* * * § , maintained that the Dard languages 
belonged to the Indian family of Aryan languages and not 
to the Eranian, but that, though belonging to the Indian 
branch, they were not quite Sanskritic, as there is a gap 
between them and their true Sanskritic neighbours. These 
conclusions are now accepted. Biddulphf, Tomasehekt and 
other scholars have made contributions to this subject. 
After reviewing their views, Sir George Grierson, comes to 
these conclusions:! '‘The country in which the Dardic 
languages are vernacular lias Eranian languages (especially 
Pashto and Ghalchah) to its north-west, west and south¬ 
west ; Indo-Aryan (i.e , Sanskritic) languages to its south and 
south-east; various forms of Tibetan to its east; and to its 
north-east the isolated unclassed non-Aryan Burushaski of 
Hunza-Nagar, Of these, Tibetan has affected only Shina, 
the most eastern of the Dard languages, and that apparently 
only in modern times, by adding words and idioms as an 
over-layer* With Burushaski the case is the reverse. Over 
the whole of Dardistan there is an underlayer of Burushaski 
words, such as those for 4 iron,’ 4 ass \ 4 woman’s hair and 
so on. These words are found in localities far from the 
present habitat of Burushaski, and the inference is that, 
before the arrival of the Pisfachas, the whole of Dardistan 
was once inhabited by the ancestors of the present owners 
of Hunza. and Nagar. It is not impossible that they were 
identical with the 4 Nagas\ who, according to Kashmir 
Mythology, were the aboriginal inhabitants of the Happy 
Valley before arrival of the Pteachas, and after whom 
every mountain spring in Kashmir is named. Be that as it 
may, at the bottom of all the Dardic languages, there is 
a small, and quite unimportant, element of Burushaski.” 

“Pashto, Ghalcliah, and the neighbouring Indian 
languages are all of Aryan stock, the first two belonging 
to the Eranian and the third to the Indian branch of that 


* JASB, 1876, pp. 139 ff. 

t Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880. 

t See Linguistic Survey, Voh VIII, Ft. II, pp. 5*6. 

§ Ibid , p. 6. 
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family. That the Dardic languages are also of Aryan stock 
is absolutely certain; the question is whether we are to 
class them as Eranian, or as Indian, or as forming a 
separate third branch by themselves. I believe that the 
last is the only classification which We~ are at liberty to 
adopt.” 

From these philological data, Sir George Grierspn traces 
the ethnography of the Cards in this maimer. When the 
Aryans immigrated from beyond the Hindu JECush into the 
Kabul valley and the plains of India** those Aryans who 
remained behind spread eastwards and westwards. Those 
who went to the east occupied the Pamirs and became the 
ancestors of the people now speaking Ghalchah. Those who 
went westwards occupied Merv, Persia and Baluchistan, 
and their descendants now speak those languages which, like 
the Ghalchah languages, are Eranian. Those who went to 
India, developed the Indo-Aryan Sanskritic languages. 
Grierson regards the Dardic languages as later developments 
from the original Aryan but different both from Indo-Aryan 
and Eranian, agreeing in some respects with the one and in 
other respects with the other. He believes that the Dardic 
tribes entered their present habitat by the Dora and other 
eastern passes of the Hindu Kush,.separated from the Kafir 
and Ghalchah groups on either side. Once settled in their 
mountainous country, their languages developed on their 
own lines and acquired characteristics peculiar to them and 
foreign to both Indian and Eranian. 44 The Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians, writing at a time when, in India, the Prakrits were 
in flourishing existence, bore record to the astonishing: way 
in which Paisfachi had retained forms which in Prakrit had 
long passed into new phonetic births, and the same is the 
case at the present day. The modern Dardic languages still 
"possess, almost.unaltered and in common use, wortfo which 
in Tqdia are hardly found except in Vedic Sanskrit.” Grier¬ 
son draws attention to the fact that there are remarkable 
coincidences between the Dardic languages and the language 

*‘Sir George Grierson is one of those who hold the immigration 
theory. 



of the European Gipsies and concludes that there is little 
doubt that th§ir original Indian language was some form of 
Dardic. He further adds: “ I have said that the Pisf&chas sent 
out colonies down the Indus as far as Sindh. In the middle 
of the third century before our Era the Emperor Asfoka of 
Patalipufcra spread his famous rock inscriptions over the 
length and breadth of India* These inscriptions were written 
in the vernacular of his time, and it need not surprise us/* 

The Barbaras, also known by the apparently corrupt 
variations of Barvaras and Varvaras, were another semi- 
civilised people somewhere in the north-west, as can be 
judged from their being mentioned later on with peoples like 
the Sakas and Yavanas in the Mahftbharata. From the 
facts that the name is found in connection with tribes in the 
east, north-east, and apparently also South India, and 
that it “ represents the roiling of the letter r or rough and 
unknown speech,” it has been surmised that Barbara was 
more a general term to indicate rude tribes than a specific 
people. 

Still another people of the same region were the Chinas. 
From the fact that they are mentioned in the Mah&bharata 
with the K&mbojas in tbe north-west, on the one hand, and 
with Pr&gjyotisha (Assam) in the east, on the other, and 
from the additional evidence of their location near the sources 
of the Ganges, it has been suggested that the Chinas occupied 
the whole country of Tibet all along the range of the 
Himalayas. The R&mayana uses the term Apara-Chinas in 
connection with them. Grierson* describes a people who live 

around Gilghit and who speak a language called the 
Bhina which he styles the truest example of the JDard 
languages proper. It is not improbable that the ancestors of 
these people were the Chinas of the Sanskrit traditions. It is 
also possible that the name was extended to the country 
beyond the Himalayas in tbe Vedic period. The Mabft- 
bhftrata speaks of the Chinas in high terms. It refers to the 
breed of good horses which existed among them and to a king 
of theirs named Dhautamulaka who was one of the eighteen 


* Linguistic Survey, Voi. VIII, Ft. II. 
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ancient kings of celebrity who extirpated their kinsmen. 
That th£ Chinas were not, however, regarded as quite within 
the pale of orthodox Aryanism is clear from the tradition 
which has been perpetuated in Manu to the effect that they 
were Kshatriyas who became degenerate and were degraded 
in consequence of their giving up. their sacred rites. 

In more or lees the same area in the north west lived 
another tribe called the Tusharas, who ha ve been also styled 
the Tukharas; for the Purapas place them with the R&mbSjas 
Daradas, Barbaras and the Chinas among ‘ the outside races ’ 
( Bafiyato-narah ). The Harivamsto calls them MJechchhas 
and Dasyus like the Sakas, Daradas and Pahlavas, It further 
places them with wild tribes of the hills who originated 
from the sins of King Vena and who were checked by 
King Sagara. The Ramaya^a makes them one of the tribes 
created by Vasishtha in his struggle with Vitfv&mitra. All 
these facts go to show in a general way that the Tusharas 
were in the extreme north-west. The name seems to remind 
one of the JBurushaski whom Grierson 4 * places in North 
Kashmir beyond the region of the Shina-speaking people. 

Amongst the other tribes figuring in these regions must 
be mentioned the Latnpakas whom Lassen identifies with 
Lambagae, south of the Hindu Kush in modern Kafiristan. 
Cunningham identified them with the people of Lamghan, 
north-east of Kabul practically agreeing with the former. 
Then again there were the Sulakaras who have been identified 
by Pargiter with a cul tivating caste of Nepal named Suriu ware 
and who might be the same as the Chuiikas or Sulikas who 
are often mentioned with them. The Chulikas are described 
in the Matsya-pur&na as a people through whose lands the 
Chakshu, one of the three large rivers rising in the middle 
Himalayan system, and flowing towards the west, passed. 
Pargiter identified this river with the Oxus. We s however, 
know from the Sanskrit grammarians that there was a sub- 
dialect of the Paisffichi language, known as the Chulika- 
Paisfaebika, which carried the peculiarities of Paitf&chi to an 

* Ibid. Lassen identified them with the Tochari north of the 
Hindu Kush, 
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extreme. It is probable that the Purftnic traditions refer to 
these people,, They must have spoken a Paisf&chf tongue 
and been incompletely Aryan ised. Another obscure people 
wore the Kiratas. As these are mentioned among the hill 
tribes of all parts of the country, the term must be taken 
' as generic instead of denoting a particular people. 

The other tribes of the north-west region whose history 
is obscure are referred to in the campaigns of the P&ndava 
princes and to a less extent in the routes marked out for the 
search for SIta in the R&m&yana. Many of them are likely 
to belong to la ter times as the Epic passages referring to 
them belong to many centuries later. But, as has been 
already said, they give ancient and recent things together 
in an indiscriminate way, and a detailed investigation is 
necessary in regard to every individual case. In the present 
state of our knowledge it is hardly possible to do anything 
more than merely'mention them. The peoples and lands re¬ 
ferred to are; the Tanganas or Tufijanas who are mentioned 
along with the Fulindas, Ambashthas, Daradas and 
Tjgarjtas; the Kushakas who seem to have been jugglers; 
the Urnas whom Lassen places on the Satlaj north of 
Garb wal; the Katas whose king, Sun&hha, was conquered 
by Arjuna after the subjugation of the S&lva Dbyumatsena ; 
the people of S&kaladvipa whose king Prativindhya was 
conquered by the same hero; the people of Saptadvipa ; 
Pr&gjyotisha which was surrounded by the Chinas, Kirfttas 
and many islanders, and the king of which, Bhagadatta, 
yielded to Arjuna only because of his being the son of India, 
his own friend (!); the hill tribes of Antargiri, Bahirgiri, 
and Upagiri; Uluka or Kuluka. which was ruled by King 
Brhanta; Mudapuri, V&madevam, Sudamam, Susahgulam 
north of the Uluka country ; Paftchagana ; Dsvaprastha ; the 
Tyhastas; the Darvas ; Luhita whose king had ten vassal 
chiefs; the Kokanadas; the beautiful city of *Abhisari , 
Uragapuri which was ruled by King Rochara&na ; Simha.* 

* This was the city of King Ambhi whom Alexander met. It is ap¬ 
parently an anachronism as its existence in VSdic times is impro¬ 
bable, 
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pufa ; the Chojadesft* ; the Lohas ; the Paratnak&mbojas ; the 
Rishikas from whom Arjuna obtained several varieties of 
horses; the Himalaya, Nishkuta and $vgfca Parvatas; the 
Kimpurusha country beyond it which was ruled by Dhrurna; 
Hfitaka of the Yakshas in the neighbourhood of the 
Mftnasa lake and the Rishikulya Canal; and the land of the 
Gandharvas, in its vicinity, which was famous for horses. 

The Mahftbhirata gives considerable details in connec¬ 
tion with Arjuna’s campaigns against these. He is said 
to have obtained from the Gandharvas horses known as 
Mandukas and coloured picturesquely like the Tittiri 
birds. Then the Hemakuta mountain was reached, and 
beyond it Harivarsham which was full of cities, forests, 
rivers with crystal water, and men and women with 
divine beauty. Arjuna received gems from them for 
tribute. The next country overthrown by him was the 
Nisb&dat hill region. From there he reached the 
country of Ilavrata, supposed to be a divine land, full of 
divine men, white edifices, and beautiful women. Arjuna 
received from them gems, jewels, and throne-like seats. 
The northern limit of Arjuna’s campaign is described as the 
Meru-parvata in the southern side of which lived the Siddhas 
and Oharanas and from the jambu tree of which the name 
Jambudvipa is said to have been derived. Enriching himself 
with priceless gems, cloths and other valuables presented by 
the local peoples, he then vanquished the Nftgas and the 
inhabitants of Gand&raftdana and Ketumalam. Returning 
to Ilavrata, he vanquished lands and peoples to the east of 
it as far as the Mandara mountain. Here on the banks 
of the $ailodha, which were studded with bamboo, he defeat¬ 
ed the peoples known as the Kashas, Jasha-Nadyautae, 
Prahasas, Diptavenipas, Pasfubhas, Kujindas, Tahganas,and 
Fratahganas, From there he went to the M&lyavati country, 
the Bhadragva-kanda, the Nila hill, the Rftrriyaka-kanda, 

* It is the belief of some scholars that the Tamil Cholas might 
have originated from these. 

t There were the NishSdas of the Vmdhyan borders too. The 
term seems to be generally applied to primitive bill peoples. 
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the land of the Guhyas which was rich in golden deer, 
birds and gem®, the land of the Hiranvatas which 
was rich in beautiful monuments, the $rngavan hill, the 
Harivarsha-kanda which was occupied by Vidyadharas 
and Yakshas from whom he received the skins of deer, and 
beyond it the Ufctara Kura which is described as a iand 
unapproachable by ordinary men and the people of which 
gave Arjuna beautiful cloths, jewels, silk and leather 
garments. 

It is obvious that in this campaign of Arjuna we meet 
with many of the peoples of the north-west whom we have 
already mentioned and several others too. We find that 
Nakuk’s campaign in the west gives additional pieces of 
ihftirmation. He started from K&ndavaprastha towards the 
west and reached first the Rohita mount which was full of 
grains and cows and sacred to God Subrahmanyan. Nakula 
vanquished the Matta- Mayurakas who lived there. Travers¬ 
ing waterless regions, he then reached the rich lands of 
Sairish^ka, Mahgttha, and the Dagfarrta country ruled by 
the royal sage Akrusfa. Then he conquered the givis, the 
Tjsgartas, the Ambashthas, the Malavas, the Karpatas, the 
Madhyauiqkeyas, the Brahmanical Vatadhanas, the Utsava- 
Sankefaa qf Push k nr a, the GramanTyaka3 of the Indus hanks, 
the $udras and fishermen of the Sarasvati bdein ; the 
Paftchanata; the Amaraparvata; the cities of Uttara jyofcjsha 
and Divyaka|a, the Ramatas, Haras, Bunas and other 
peoples of the west, most of whom have been already 
referred to. Nakuia thpn got tribute from Dvaraka and 
from the Madra, country which was ruled by his uncle 
$a!ya. He also vanquished the cruel islanders and others 
like the Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, Yavanas, Sakas, and 
other Mlechchhas, Having thus conquered the west, he 
brought valuables qn 10,000 camels, as tribute to bis 
brother. , 

We get from Sahadeva’s campaign in the south some 
idea of the lands and peoples occupying various parts of 
Malwa.. JRajputana and Central India. Starting from thq 


* This reference is of course anachronistic. 
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^urasena country, lie won over the king of Matsyadgtfa, 
then the valiant Dantavakra, and then Princes Sukn- 
m£ra and Surnitra in the neighbourhood. To the west 
of the Matsya country he met wild and thievish people 
like the Badachcharas. From there he proceeded to con¬ 
quer the Nishada country, the land of Gosfrhga hill, the 
kingdom of ^reniraan, and Nararashtra, till he reached the 
Kuntibhoja kingdom. Reaching the Charmanvati (Chambal) 
he fought with King Jambukaputra who had been spared by 
Krishna. Then going to the south, he vanquished the 
SSkas, and Aparasekas, From there he proceeded to the 
Narmada river. Learning that the son of Naraka.sura, 
Bhagadatta, had paid tribute to Arjuna, he returned to the 
north, (There is an inconsistency here as Bhagadatta was 
the ruler of Frsgjyotieha in the east and not of the land on 
the Narmada). 

Passing on to the Avanti country, he vanquished the 
chiefs Vinda and Anuvinda, Reaching Bhojakata, he fought 
with Bhishmaka for two days, and then vanquished the 
Kcfeala king on the Vena. The forest chiefs and peoples like 
the Prakutakas, N St akey as, Hgrambakas, N&chinas, and 
Arbhukas, together with the towns of Marutam and RSmya- 
grama, were then subdued. After a victory over a king named 
Vatadhipa, Sahadeva vanquished the Pulindas. Atthisstage 
he is said to have gone into the Dakkan. Here the poem 
shows a shady knowledge of geography. It first mentions 
the Famlya and Kishkindha country. In the latter region he 
defeated Mainda and Dvita after a battle ot seven days, 
and received gems from them. He then visited the city of 
Mahishmatl. Here King Nila got the help of Agni who 
was wedded to his daughter, and so was more than a match 
for the Pa^dava, and the latter had to win him over by 
peaceful means. Then he is said to have gone to the south 
and conquered the king of Tiraipuram, Pauravaraja, and the 
Surashtra chief Akrati who had Sage Kausrtka for his 
teacher. From Surashtra he sent messages to Bhojakata 
and got tribute from Bhishmaka and his son Rukmi.* He 


* An unnecessary repetition. 



then conquered J&urparaka, Taiakata, the Dandakavana, the 
many islands of the sea tenanted by Mlgehchhas, the 
Nish ad as, the Elarnapravaras, and the Kalfimukhaa, who are 
described as NararSkshasas. Sahadeva is also said to 
have taken Kolagiri, the city of Surabhi, the island of 
Tambara, and the Rfimaka hill, and then reduced King 
Timingila, ‘ the single-footed men,’ the Keralas, foresters, and 
the cities of Sanchayanti, PSshanda, and Karhataka through 
messengers* Sahadeva then vanquished through messenger 
the Panelyas, “Dr&vidas, Udras, Kerajas, Andhras, ‘Dala- 
vanae', Kalifigas and ‘ UshiTakarnia’ Reaching TSmbraparni, 
and the KanyS-tirtha he remembered Bhlma’s son Ghatot- 
kacha, and won Vibhishana through him. Receiving from 
him tribute in the form of sandalwood, a hit, jewels, cloths, 
and men (servants), he returned to the north. Incidentally a 
description is given of the DrSmidas, and the Ohola and 
Pfindya kings. 

The Yadavas. 

It must be obvious from the campaigns of the Pandava 
princes that the region now forming Sindh, western half of 
Rajputana, the Pan jab, Kashmir, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Afghanistan, and the tribal area beyond, was 
occupied, during the Vedie period, by scores of tribes which 
were open to different degrees of Aryanisation and which 
were connected with the kingdoms of the further east in 
various ways, political, commercial and cultural* It must 
be equally obvious that, while the Aryan kingdoms of the 
cast did not lack in cultural connections with the western 
peoples, the credit of having brought them under the Vedic 
culture belonged in the main to the Pauravas or Kurus. 
Another conspicuous fact to be noted in the Aryanisation 
of the tribes and peoples of Rajputana, Malwa, Central 
India and the more southern of the western parts is that 
it was the result of the activities of the Yadava section of 
the Ruru group. It has been already shown (pp. 251—4) 
how the Surasenas, the Chedis and the Sfitvatas were 
YSdavas, and how, from out of them arose the branches of 
Dvaraka, the Andhakas, the Vyshpis, the Vaidarbhas, and 
others. It is now time to turn to the history of the latter 
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and allied branches and gauge their importance in the 
Aryanisation of the country. 

The first point to be remembered is that the main 
branch of the Yadavas or Satvatas extended themselves to 
the extreme limit of the Aryan world in the south-west 
According to traditions, this part of the country had already 
come under the rule of an Aryan clan named the Xnartas or 
SaryStas who deduced their descent from Saryati, alleged 
to be the son of iManu. The Puranas give this short and 
obviously inadequate genealogy: 

$»ryXti 


Anarta 


RSchamXna 

1 

RSva 


Sukanya (married the BhSrgava 
sage Chyavana) 


Raivata (or Kakudmin) 

The last of these is a theme of some wild legends. He 
is said to have visited the G&ndharva world as well as the 
court of Brahma, and returned home after remaining there 
for ages which he devoted to the study of music. It is further 
said that, on his return, he saw his lands under the occupa¬ 
tion of the Yadavas, and, resigning himself to the situation, 
he gave his daughter in marriage to Balarama., the eider 
brother of Krishna. It is difficult to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of Raivata’s history. It may perhaps be interpreted 
that he was too much of a votary of art and learning to be 
an efficient ruler, that he was too long an absentee in the 
Gandbara country or the orthodox Aryan world of Brah- 
mavarta in pursuit of art and learning, and that this was 
taken advantage of by the Vrshni princes Balarama and 
Krishna, the scions of the Yadava House at Mathura, to 
establish themselves there, being compelled to emigrate, 
as has been already mentioned (see p. 254) by the aggressions 
of Jarasandha. Whatever might have been the case, the 
Yadavas became the rulers of the Anarta country, and the 
old capital at the coast, Kusfasthali, came to be known as 
Dv&raka or Dv&ravati in consequence possibly of its being 
situated at the “ gateway ” to India, 
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The branch to which Balararaa and Krishna are said to 
have belonged,is the V r shms, from the fact that they were 
the descendants of V fshni, the sou of Satvata. Vrshni had 
by hm wife Oandhffri* a son named Sumitra or Anam'itra I. 
By bis Madn queen he had four sons, namely, Yudhiliit, 
Itgvatmdhus’ha, Anamitra II, and Sini. The PurSnas give 
tour or five generations descended from each of these sons of 
7“J * l * most important of the branches was that 

of Devarmdhusha ; for it was this branch that gave rise to 
the dynasty of Balarftma and Krishna. The genealogy f 
generally given is as follows ; 

Satvata 

I 

yVsJb^i (md. Madrt) 

D§pmi#husha 

Sura 

L- 


f 

YasudSva 


Other sons 


1 

Balarama 


I 

Krishna 


* This marriage shows the cultural contact with the western 
part of the Aryan world. The Madn and other alliances indicate the 
saipa in other directions. 

i The other branches of the Vyshijis are as follows;_ 

Satvata 


Vi’sbni 


r 


Sumitra or Anamitra I YudhSjit 


r 


Nigbna 

1 


Fpsbni 


f 


Prasena SatrSjit 


Bhahgakara 
| Akrura 
Sabhaksha | 

Devavant 
Arid Upaddva 


Chitraka 
Prthu 


Anamitra 
II 

►Sini 

! 

S Sty aka 
Yuyudhatia 

i 

Asahga 

i 

Yugaadhara 


Sini 

(ancestor 
of the 
Sain- 
yakas) 
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The Yadava occupation of Dvftraka in the extreme 
west of Kathiawftr was naturally followed by extensive 
dealings w ith the semi* Aryan peoples in all directions as well 
as with the Aryan world of Madhyadesfa. Indeed, the 
probable non-Aryan strain in the Y^dava blood itself 
might have been responsible for this. Krishna himself was, 
according to one extremely one-sided interpretation, a non- 
Aryan chief raised to Aryan rank and, indeed, divine 
eminence. The very situation of the Dvgraka kingdom is 
claimed to be favourable to such an ethnological interpreta¬ 
tion. In any case, the Epic and Pauraijic traditions are 
unanimous in representing Krishna as the most dominant 
and picturesque figure in all India in the age of the Maha- 
bharata. He was in intimate touch with the Kuru royal 
house and indeed connected w T ith it by inter-marriage. 
His uncle and enemy was Kamsa, the ruler of Mathura. 
His sister, Subhadra, was the wife of Arjuna, the greatest 
of the Pandava brothers. Kunti, the mother of the PSndavas, 
was his aunt. Plis queen was the Bhoja princess of Vidarbha. 
As a diplomatist he had an unrivalled renown. There was 
no event connected with the Pfindavas in which he was 
not involved. Like a colossus he dominates the Aryan 
world of diplomacy. What is even more interesting is, he 
was a redoubtable champion of Aryan culture. He was 
a powerful agent of Brahmanism in civilizing the country, 
A Kshatriya of unrivalled celebrity, he was the admirer and 
worshipper of the poorest but saintly Brahman who in turn 
raised him to divine eminence in recognition of his 
greatness. 

Traditions also represent the Yadavas as the progenitors 
of the vast majority of the royal houses of historical times. 
This can be due only to the fact that the Yadavas did more 
than any other people to spread the Aryan culture over 
India. The Epics and the PurSnas give indisputable proofs 
of the Yadava origin of almost all the royal houses in Central 
India, Malwa and the Dakkari. In the Vindhyan border¬ 
land, as may be naturally expected, there were indeed a large 
number of barbarous or incompletely-Aryanised tribes. 
There were, for instance, the Pujindas in South-West Malwa 
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or tli© region of the Aravalis. In their neighbourhood 
lived the Svapadas or eaters of dogs’ flesh, amongst whom, 
according to traditions, King Tj-iafanku of Ayodhya took 
refuge when discarded by his father. In the neighbourhood 
of these lived other similar tribes like the Sabaras, the 
Vindhyamauteyas, and others. But, while some communities 
remained primitive, the majority became Xryanised. In the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, for example, on the banks ot the 
Sarasvati which joined the sea where the sacred Prabhasa 
later on arose, there lived the Saraavats, who branched off 
from the SStvatas of Dvarafca. The SurSshtras lived further 
east, and to the north of them were the Arbudhas. -The 
neighbouring land of the NishSdas was civilised into the 
famous kingdom of Naishada, the land of Nala, But the 
most important of the Yadava branches were theHaihayas. 
In the history of the Aryanisation of India, these Haihayas 
occupy a very important place. The Purarias give this 
genealogy regarding their great royal house 




1. Yadu 

1 



i . 

Sahasrajit 

I 1 

Krosh|u N»|a 

i 

Nahusha 

3. 

1 fktajit 
i 



4. 

Haihaya 

i 

...r.~." 

HSbaya 

i 

VSnuhaya 


5# Dharma 

I 


6. DbarmanStra 

I 

7. Knoti 

I 

8. Sahasrajit 


9. MahishmSo (founder of MShishmaii) 


10. 

Bhadra-sreni 

L ... .. 




11. 

Dhanaka 

j 

' I 

i 

1 

12. 

i 

Kftavlrya 

I 

Kyfcighni 

Kptadharma 

Kytaujas 


13 . Arjuna 
(KSrtavlrya) 
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I he greatest king of the Haihaya? was K&rtaviryarjuna., 
Some of the most fanciful and unbalanced legends of the 
Purarms concern him. He is said to have become the disciple 
of Dattatreya, Atria son and an Avatar of NarHyana, and 
become, thanks to His grace, an ktaal monarch in character 
and in martial ardour. He is said to have had a thousand 
arms, conquered the world and ruled it in great glory and 
justice, He is said to have performed 10,000 sacrifices. 
Unequalled in penance, charities, studies, and virtues* 
Kartavlrya had such a name that none lost anything in 
his kingdom. Even now his name is believed to be potent 
enough to secure the recovery of Ipst property! He is 
said to have ruled for 85,000 years in this ideal manner! 
One of the stories connected with him is that, while once 
engaged in frolics in the Narmada, he saw the haughty 
Havana proceeding thither in the course of his universal 
conquest, took him prisoner as easily as a cow, and kept him 
as such for a time at Maliishmati. Kartaviryarjuna was 
eventually slain by Parasfurama, the son of JamadagnL 
Xhe significance of the myths regarding Arjuna seems 
to be that the Aryan culture was carried down to the basin 
of the Narmads and the-t M&bishniatl was its outpost in his 
time. The Haihayas spread themselves from M&hishmati in 
all directions. One of the kingdoms founded by them was 
Avanti, According to the Puranas Avanti was named after 
one of the 200 sons of Kartavlryi&rjuna; but other traditions 
seem to imply that Prince Avanti only ruled over that 
land which was already renowned, and did not actually 
found it. The Skandapurarm gives the legend that Mah&deva 
visisted Avanti after conquering Tripura, as the result of 
which it came to be known as Ujjayini. Avanti figures 
largely in the Mahabharata. It refers to its sacred Narmada 
and other places of pilgrimage and its close connection with 
Kunti-Bhoja and Surfishtra, The people of Avanti were 
powerful Kshatriyas. At the time of the Bh&rata war they 
were ruled by two joint kings Vinda and Anuvinda. They 
were Maharathas of unsurpassed valour, and contributed 
one-fifth of the troops of Dury<3dhana whom they joined 
in the Kuruksbetra battle. They were engaged in numerous 
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military exploits, and eventually killed by Bbima and 
Arjuna. The Vishnu-Purana, though a late authority, 
records the fact that these princes, like the other kings of 
Avanti, were related by marriage to the Y&davas. It 
was a Yadava princess, RajyadhhdeVT, that Vinda and 
Upavinda had for their mother. The Ranmyana says that 
the saints of Avanti attended the sacrifices of Rama. This 
indicates the intercourse between western and eastern 
Aryfivarta. Pgriini says that, in denoting a feminine name, 
the affix which signifies the name is elided after the words 
Avanti, Kunti and Kuru. In other words, Avanti means, 
the daughter of the king of Avanti. The reference shows 
that the kingdom continued to flourish as one unit about 
B. 0, 700, Shortly after, that is about R. C. 650, we 
understand from Buddistic literature that Ujjain was 
the seat of one of the greatest monarchies of the age. 
It also came to have a reputation as one of the seven holy 
Cities of India, We have reasons to believe that, in the 
course of this age, Avanti was more particularly used in 
connection with Mahishmati or Avanti Daksbinapatha as it 
was abb called, while the northern part was known after 
its capital Ujjain. 

Avanti occupied a very important place for commercial 
and other intercourse between the heart of Aryavarta and 
Dakshinspatba. It was through it that the routes from the 
sea-ports of the west coast and the cities of the Dakkan, 
to the Aryan kingdoms of the north, passed. It was further 
an intellectual centre. It was rich in food and seven gems, 
and it is believed by some scholars that even the Pali 
speech was elaborated later on in Avanti. Avanti was one 
of the flourishing States of the Buddhistic age. A number 
of legends connect Avanti with the Buddha, and his triumph 
there Was one of the causes of the progress of his creed. 
Jainism also had a great progress in it Mahavlra was 
closely connected with it, as will be shown later On. 
Buddhistic and Jain literatures refer to two cities in Avanti 
named Kuraraghara and Sud&rsfanapura. These must have 
come into existence, of course, in very early times. 



towards the Bhjrgus*, A Bhargava sage named Urva 
had a son named Rchika, and his son Jamadagni and 
grandson Para^urama figure largely in the history of later 
Vedic times. Everybody knows how Rama, the son of 
Jamadagni, destroyed the Kshatriyas twenty-one times on 
account of the ill-treatment which the Haiti ay a prince had 
rendered to his family. The names Aurva, Jamadagni, etc., 
have given rise to some interesting legends in connection 
with these relations. According to one version of the Pu'rfl- 
$as v the Bh&rgavas were cruelly treated by the Haihayas. 
Aurva, who was born from his mother’s thigh, blinded the 
Haihayas with his blaze. It was eventually transmuted 
into the submarine fire. According to another form, there 
was born from Urva/s thigh a fuel-less fire which was eager 
to burn up the world, and which was assigned to the 
submarine region, “and this fire is the fire which will 
destroy the world at the dissolution and is identified with 
Vishnu.” The quarrel seems to have been historically 
momentous as it involved numerous priestly and royal 
houses and clans. 

The Haihayas grew in power even after the fall of 
Kartavirya Arjuna. One of his sons, Jayadbvaja, ruled in 
Avanti, and his other sons, Sura and $urasena, seem to have 
become assimilated to the dynasty at Mathura. Jaya- 
dhvaja’s son, T&lajahgha, had many sons, one of whom was 
Vitibotra, According to the Puranas the Haihayas formed 

* The hostility seems to have been due to misunderstanding 
between the priestly and the royal houses. King Kytavirya of the 
Haihayas had the BhSrgavas for his priests and gave them much 
wealth. His successors tried to recover it. So the BhSrgavas fled 
to other parts of the country. From this time there was a never, 
ending hostility between the Haihayas and the Bhgrgavas, which 
in ParasurSma’s time developed into a tremendous war between the 
two social orders. The history of the enmity is characterised by the 
large part played by different royal houses. PamtaSma’s mother* 
RSnuka, was related to the Ikshvgku line of kings. 



five groups, namely, the S&ryatas*, the Vitihotras, the 
Bhojas, the Avantis and the Tundikeras, and all of them 
were collectively known by the name of the Talajaftghas, 
Broadly speaking, they were branches of the Haihaya 
Yftdavas, Very enterprising and restless, they committed 
raids against the proud kingdoms of the Modhyadsafa. 
Their raids extended to the Kuru country, Kanyakubja, the 
land of the Katfis, and Ayodhya beyond. Both the lunar and 
solar lines of the Madhyadesfa and the east felt the serious¬ 
ness of their arms. Sages of the Brahmanical order took 
prominent part in these struggles. Often, the Haihayas 
received the co-operation of the north-western tribes and 
even the Nfigas and the semi-civilized peoples of the Vindh- 
yan border in their aggressive enterprises. The Haihaya 
devastations probably made these hardy races of the frontiers 
occasionally ravage the civilized lands further east. At one 
time, the Haihayas compelled King B£hu of Ayodhya to 
take refuge in a forest, and the Ikshvakus were restored to 
fortune by the celebrated Sagara with the help of the Bharga- 
vas. The Haihayas also conquered Vateall and Videha. 
Kings of these regions like Karandhama, Avikshit, and 
Marutta fought with them and their allies. The Haihaya raids 
were checked eventually by the rulers of Videha. There 
are legends connecting the Videha prince, Jyamagha, with 
Myttikavati (somewhere near Mt. Abu), Vidisfa (Besnasrar), 
the Narmada region, the Rksha or Satpura hills (inhabited 
by Nftgas and other tribes),* the land of the Suktimati (Ken), 
and above all Vidarbha. Legends also exist of the engage¬ 
ments between the Talajahghas and the Kasfis. It is clear 
from all these that the Haihayas were in close touch, 
though often hostile, with the Aryans of the further north 
and bad a momentous influence on the development oi the 
Vedic culture. Pargiter compares their career in Vedic 
times with that of the Mahrattas in later Mughal times. 
He further suggests that the legends of Parasfur&ma 
Bhftrgava arose in consequence of the crusade which the 
Haihayas waged against their neighbours in the north and 
east. Whatever might be the true significance, there can be 
* This shows the connection with the YSdavas of Gujarat. 
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no question that the Baihayas were a most prominent branch 
of the Yadavas who contributed substantially to the growth 
of Vedic civilization in this period. We shall presently see 
that they were instrumental in carrying this culture into 
the Dakkan and South India too. Mahishmati, the very <■ 
capital of the Haihayas, was in fact situated in the Dakkan, 
just as’Kundinapura of the allied Bhojas of Vidarbha was. 

It must be now obvious that, closely allied with the 
Baihayas were the A van tie, Andhakas, Vishnia, etc., 
who were all Satvatas, The general account is that 
Satvata had four sons named Bhajin or Bhajamana, 
Dgvavrtjha, Andhaka and Vjshni, and that each of these 
became the progenitor of different clans. An attempt to 
reconcile the details into a connected, and organic 
whole is very difficult. The Puranas cause much confusion 
by sometimes confounding the names with the epithets and 
by sometimes giving inconsistent origins to clans already in 
existence independently or as parts of the general Yadava 
group. In fact, we find that there is perplexing inconsis¬ 
tency in the relations between Avanti, Bhoja, Vrshni, 
Andhaka, Satvata, jSary&fci, etc. Of Satvata’s four sons, 
Bhajin or Bhajamana did not play a part in history. The 
second son gave rise to the line of Babhru and the Bhojas 
of Mfttikavati The third son, Andhaka, who had the title 
of Mahabboja, was the progenitor of two peoples called the 
Kukoras and Andhakas proper. The former of these ruled 
at Mathura, and the history of the line has been given in 
connection with the Surasetias in pp. 250—4. The Kukuras 
were in touch with all their relative.s as well as the Srfijayas 
and Chedis. The last of these included not only the Chedis 
proper but the Karushas, whose king, Dantavakra, the son * 
of Vrddhasfarmsn, was, like gisupila of Chsdi, an invete¬ 
rate enemy of Vishnu in the form of Krishna. Immediately 
south of Karueha there seems to have been the region of the 
Dasfarnas. As they had Vidisfft for their capital they were 
undoubtedly Haihayas. 
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With regard to the JAndhakas descended from Bhaja- 
rnana, the Puranas give this genealogy : 

SStvata 

i 

Andhaka MababhSja 
(one of four sons) 

i 

BhajamSna 

I 

Viduratha 
RijSdhideva &fira 
&n5sva 

JL "l 

Sarnia 

I 

Pratikshatra 

i 

Svayarnbhoja 

Hfdika 


Kytavarman 


DSvarha 

I 

Kambalabarhisha 

i 

Asaraaujas 


other sons 


It will be seen from the above that the terms Satvata 
and Bhoja were synonymous. The Aitareya-Brahmana* 
identifies the two as the Epic and the Puranas do. The 
Mahibharata, however, traces the Bhujas to Druhyu, the 
son of Yay&ti, who cursed him for refusing to lend his 
youth. YaySti is said to have referred to the country over 
which Druhyu was to rule as a land where there were 
no roads for the traffic of men and beasts, where com¬ 
munication was still by means of primitive boats, and where 
there would be no settled monarchies {Arfijyct). Apparently 
Ike Bhojas were the first people to bring these parts to 
civilization and order. There can hardly be a doubt that 
their colonization of M&lw& took place just at the time 

* VIII, U 14,17; VIIL 6* 12.14. 16; VI* U 
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when their relations, the Vyshnis, Andhakas and other 
Yadavas, were occupying; parts of Western India. Naishadha 
in the western parts of the Satpura hills, famous for its king 
Naja, must have been one of the states founded by the 
colonists. Naja’s marriage with Dainayanti, the Bhoja 
princess of Vidarbh a (Berar), can be thus easily explained. 
They must have been related to each other. 

One of the most celebrated of the Bhojas figuring in 
the time of the Mahabh&rata was Kftavarman, the son 
of Hrdika, Be was unrivalled in his military skill and 
resources. He was at the head of the entire S&tvata con ¬ 
federacy and contributed an akshauhini of warriors to 
the side of Duryodhana in the Great War. These warriors 
are described as foremost among men, adorned with 
garments of wild flowers, and lending to the battle-field the 
charm of a forest full of wild elephants. In a remarkable 
passage, the Epic describes how, in return for the application 
for help by Duryodhana and Arjuna, Kyishga gave them the 
alternative of choosing either his single unarmed person 
or the entire army of the Vjrshni-chakra, and that, while 
Arjuna chose him, Duryodhana preferred the army. Con¬ 
sequently the YEdavas of all sections were led by Krta* 
varman into the Kaurava camp. We understand from 
several passages in the Epic that Xfta varman had for his 
capital the city known as Mrttikivati*. On the death of 
Drona, Kjtavarman is said to have been chosen as the 
commander-in-chief over the Bhojas, Kaiihgas and 
Bahlikas. He survived almost all other chiefs, and attended 
upon Duryodhana when he, vanquished in the battle¬ 
field, took refuge in the Dvaipayana Lake. He persuaded 
the Kuru king to come out of his refuge, and encouraged 
him not only by his example of courage, bu t by taking part 
in the unlawful slaughter of the Paftch&las and the sons of 
Draupadi. Kytavarman survived the war and returned to 
his own country in company with Kjdshria of DvSraka* 

An important branch of the Bhojas migrated further 
east, crossed the Vindhyas and occupied the country now 

* So the line of B&bhru must bav® become extinct. 





forming Bersr. It came to be known as Vidharba. It is 
mentioned in the Jaiminlya Upanishad BrSbmaita* as a 
country where its Michalas (species of dogs, apparently) 
were strong enough to kill tigers. A Vidarbhi Kaurjdineya 
figures as a teacher in one of the two lists of teachers 
mentioned in the B$’haciaranyaka Upanishadt. The latter 
indicates that Vidarbha, in spite of its geographical situation, 
was sufficiently Aryanised to contribute even Vedic teachers. 
We have not got any account of the Vidarbha genealogy, 
but we find from the Epic that Bhishmaka, the father of 
Rukmini and father-in-law of Krishna, was one of the 
most powerful sovereigns in the age of the Mah&bharata, 
He is described as a great friend of Indra (that is, an 
ardent Vedic sacrificer), the ruler of a fourth part of the 
world (that is, an extensive area in the V indhyan region), 
and a very great soldier. But Bhishmaka was a believer in 
expediency ; and Krishna blames him in more than one 
passage for his not caring for his own kith and kin, and 
entering the service of the wicked Jarasandha of Magadha 
as a practical feudatory. Bhishmaka is blamed for his 
being ignorant of his own valour and indifferent to his own 
self-respect and reputation, it is clear from this that the 
Bhojas of Vidarbha did not join the rest of the Bhojas in 
their obstinate resistance to Jarasandha. 

Bhishmaka’s daughter, Rukmini, was captured by 
Krishna, and this made Rukmi, her brother, an enemy of 
the Yadava leader. Rukmi was humiliated by the latter, and 
he then took a vow never to enter his father s capital, 
Kundinapura, and founded a capital of his own atBhojakata, 
Later on, when Sahadeva entered into his digvijaya for the 
performance of the Rajasuya-yaga, Bhishmaka and his son 
acknowledged him in view of Krishna's friendly attitude to 
him. In spite of his discomfiture at the hands of Kr hna, 
Rukmi was famous for his skill in archery. His m .giihfieent 
troops numbered more than an akshauhini. But Rukmi 
was a vain and unscrupulous swaggerer. He superciliously 

* II. 440. 

f XI, 5, 2Z and IV. 5, 23, 
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offered .to help Arjvma in case he felt diffident against 
the Kauravas, and the latter rejected the help offered in 
such an insulting manner. The same decision was made by 
Duryodhana. The result was that Rukrrii did not join 
either side in the Ms hfebb&rata war. We have no informa¬ 
tion about the successors of Rufcrai either in the Epic bv, the 
Purftnas. Later Jain and Buddhistic literatures refer to 
Vidarbha and give certain incidents indicative of the 
greatness of some individuals in the period which saw the 
beginning of these heretical creeds. 

It is evident that Vidarbha was the land front which 
attempts were made to Ary anise the land further south in 
the Dakkan. There is a reference to a lino of' Bhojas 
( Dan#akyd bhoja) in the Dandaka mentioned in A ft ha- 

sfastra. The legends of Agastya, the great ci vil^hr ,of the 
south, are very closely connected with Vidarbha, Aganya s 
wife, Lopftmudra, was in fact the daughter of the Vid%i:bbft 
king. It was she that, according- to the Tanii thv in-Obs, . 
took the form of the Kaveri river. The story isthiH Agastya ■ . ' 
settled at Kaverigiri; that, in order 'to save Ibti *u.uh flora 
drought, his wife was made by God ViMy&ica .to flow in 
the form of the sacred river. Prob&biy, the myth refers- 
to the promotion of agriculture by irrig*.u. the instance , t 
of the Aryan followers of Agastya-., He reems to have, 
introduced the Aryan ideals and practices of domestic life as 
well as general culture in the sou th. 

The Fall of the yIdavmx 

It is remarkable that tUr Epic, while recognising 
Krishna as a divine being hud lb* g reseat figure in 
Bharatayaraha, does hot, spare His peoples, and .describes 
them in very unfavourable c*>iuu« • Add.,- r i.ognizing that 
there were many good points m thu-r character,, it does not 
ignore the defects in them. H %ays Uvit they were pure, 
learned, truthful, valiant, chcrdalde. fond of religious 
rites, but always drunk, gu.w;el/’Ocno and incapable of 
sustained union. In fact the Epic •dearly attributes a 
disastrous end to them on account of mk defect in their 
character, The Mausala-parva vl tipw gives detail 
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manner in which the relatives and followers of 
Krishna destroyed one another by their quarrels, and liow in 
this disaster, the Bhojaa, the Andhakas and other branches 
too were equally involved. “In the assembly whore 
all the allied tribes were seated together, Sgtyaki roused 
ap a quarrel with the Bhoja king, Eytavammn, and suddenly 
struck his head with the sword. Then the son of Krishna 
(Yaduqandana) placed himself at the head of the Bhujas and 
fought with Satyaki followed by the Andhakas, and both the 
leaders fell down dead. Then Kj-ish^a also took part in 
the combat in which the Bhojas, Andhakas, Kukuras and 
Vyshnia flung maces at one another arid destroyed them¬ 
selves.’' They are said to have run at one another like 
maniacs, and “ brought about the destruction of their nearest 
and closest friends. leather killed son and son killed father, 
no one would retire or keep aloof from the encounter, they 
fought until they fell; like flies running into the fire, these 
valiant Kshatriyas rushed to the fierce combat killing their 
own kith and kin until every one of the great heroes lay 
stretched on mother earth.” 

Eventually, the Epic tells us, Arjuna conveyed the 
servants, women and children of the self-destroyed Vrsfinis 
to Indraprastha. It adds that the Pandava hero was by this 
time so weak in consequence of Krishna’s departure that he 
was unable to defend the women from capture by robbers 
in North Rajpdtana. “ The remnant of the Vrshni women 
were then taken to Kurukshefcra and settled at different 
places, Arjuna is said to have placed Krfcavarman’s son 
at Myttik&vati, but others had to be provided for further 
' , north.” 

the kashs* 

Another important State belonging to the Kuru- 
Panchala group was Kaafi or Varanasi (Benares), whose king 
was generally known as Easfya. Varanasi came to have 
its name from its being between the Varans (the Varanavati 

* See Pargiter s And* Hist . Tradn. and B. C. Law’s Ancient 
Indian Tribes (1926). There are inconsistencies here and there between 
the two accounts, 
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of the Atharva-vsda), a small tributary of the Ganges, and 
a brook called the Asii. The Varanfivati and the Asi 
bounded the city on the north and south. The place 
probably abounded originally in fta&i or reeds, and so it 
came to have the name of Klsfi. Whatever might have 
been the circumstances of its origin, Kaisfi was one of the 
early principalities established by the Purus, 

According to one version of the Epic and PurSnic 
traditions, the Klsfi dynasty arose from Kshatravj-ddha (or 
Vyddhastarman), one of the five sons of Xyu of the Puru line 
(see p. 200). Kshatravyddha had Suhotra or Bunahotra for 
his son, and he had Kasfa, Klsfya or Kasfika for bis son 
and Dirghatapas for his grandson. Another version derives 
the dynasty from KJafika, the son of Suhutra, grandson of 
Vitatha and great-grandson of Bharata. The former j s 
obviously the more correct version. From Dirghatapas we 
can construct this genealogical tree of the Katfi dynasty on 
the basis of the PurSnas. 


1. 

Dirghatapas or Dlrghatamas 

14. 

Sanaa ti 

2. 

1 

Dhanva or Samiihotra ? 

i 

15. 

1 

Sunitha (Saimati ?) 

j 

3, 

1 

Dhanvantari 

I 

i6, 

Ksliema or KhSmya 
i 

4, 

I 

KStumant or KStumsna 

1 

17. 

Ketomant II or Kitumin 

p.v . .'i. 

5. 

1 

Bhimaratha 

18. 

V(A\ i"'," •), ‘ ; /p\• 

Sukitu 

i 

6. 

, „ ,J ( ■ • , 11 :, 4; ’ v,)’?- 

DivodSsa I 

i 

19. 

! 

Dbarmaketu 

1 

SatyakStu 

7. 

I 

Ashtaratha 

20, 

8. 

1* 

HaryaSva 

1 

0 

Vibhu 

l 

9. 

SudSva 

22, 

1 

Suvibhu or Anartta 

i 

10. 

1 

DivodSsa II 

i 

23. 

l 

SukumSia 

I 

11. 

i 

Pratardana 

i 

24. 

f 

Dbrshfakwtu 


1 _ . 

i „ i 

25. 

VSnuhStm 

12. 

Vatsa GHrga 


13. 

1 

Alarka 

26. 

Bharga 


The Vlyu Purina does not distinguish between DivodSsa 
I and DivodSsa II and makes them both identical with 




BhTmaratha. It therefore ignores Nos. 6 to 9. It also makes 
13, 14 and 15 identical, and further omits 16 and 17. Again 
after 25, it does* * * § not *give Bharga but the following four 
generations . 

Glirgya 

GarbhabhEmx 

! 

Vatsa 

I 

Vatsya 

The Harivamtfa lea ves out 2 and 7 to 9. It also, obviously 
incorrectly, gives to Vatsa, Pratardana’s son, two sons 
named Mannati and Vatsa, and makes the former the father 
of Sunitha and grandfather of Khemya. Its omission of 
Alarka, and other defects which are patent when compared 
with the table given above, make it unreliable. 

It is remarkable that the later Vedic literature does not 
refer directly to any of the above kings. All that is avail- 
abba in it can be given in a few sentences, The Satapatha 
Brahmana* tells us that one of the kings, Dhi-tarashtra, 
was defeated by Satanika Satrajita, the Bharata king, and 
was compelled to give up the kindling of the sacred fire for 
a time. Perhaps this indicates religious rivalry with the 
Kurus. Another famous king of KSafi who figures in the 
Upanishadic discussions was AjStasfatru ; f and still another 
was Bhadrasena A jstasfatrava, a contemporary of Uddalaka. 
Ajitasfatru was an authority on the doctrine of the self, and 
taught it to a proud Brahman named Balski, Bhadrasena 
was bewitched by Uddalaka, whose identity is a question 
of considerable doubt and obscurity §. 

The traditions, on the other hand, give interesting bits 
of information about several kings of the line. Dhanvantari 

* XIII. 5, 4, 19. The BrShrnana also gives curious details of 
the Gevimta-Yagna or the sacrifice of the K5& king’s horse b 
Satamka, XIII, 5, 4, 21, y 

t Brihad., II. 1, 1 and III. 8, 2. Also Kau&taki, IV. 1. 

t V. 5, 5, 14. 

§ Vtdic Index , I, p, 88 and p, 153, 
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was a great physician. He was a pupil of Bharftdvija, and 
the person through whom the art of healing was spread in 
the world. Divodasa I figures in connection with the wild 
legends of V isfvamitra* It is difficult to say, however, how far 
he is confused with his Bharata namesake. King Divodasa 
II bad for his teacher Bharadvaja, the son of Bfhaspati and 
a scion of the Xhgirasas who seem to have been very active 
in the Vaisali region and further west, and closely connected 
with the Katfi and the Puru lines*. The dynasty was 
also occasionally connected with the Bhrgu and Saunaka 
families. According to the Mahablmrata, King Pratar- 
dana, the eleventh in the list given above, was an 
adversary of the Talajangha or Vitahavya king of Malwa, 
and the latter was saved from being crushed by the former 
by a Bhrgu Rshi. Another version makes Gftearaada, the 
ancestor of the gaunakas, who also figures .in the Bhrgu 
line, a son of Kshatravrddha, the founder of the Kasfl 
dynasty. There is also a tradition that Gptsamada was 
closely connected with the Xhgirasa and the Sa-unafca 
branches of the Bbargavas. Then again King Alarka, the 
grandson of Pratardaoa, was a friend of Agastya. Tradi¬ 
tions say that, thanks to the favour of Lopamudra, Alarka 
had a very long and 1 prosperous reign. It is obvious from 
these somewhat confused references that the Kasfi kings had 
intimate relations with these Rshi families, A dynasty 
which was connected with the Bh&radvajas, the Xhgirasas, 
the Bhrgus, the Agastyas, and the Saunakas, was bound to 
distinguish itself in the evolution of the Vedic cult. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature in the political 
history of Kasi is a long and determined struggle with the 
Haihaya branch of the Y&davas who, as we have seen, 
occupied a considerable portion of Malwa. The first Haihaya 
king who adopted an aggressive career was Bhadra- 
•tfrenya. He carried his arms into the territories of Kftari and 
AySdhya. Divodasa, the son of Bhlmaratha, was apparently 
the first king who came into hostile contact with the 

* Pargiter suggests, rather speculatively, that the Xhgirasas 
had their origin in Vaisali and spread towards the west* 
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liaibayas. There is a tradition that he had, in consequence 
of a curse, to abandon his capital V&r&#asi and establish 
himself in another city on the Gomati further east Perhaps 
this is only an euphemistic explanation of the seizure of the 
kingdom by the Haihayas, while Varanasi itself came to be 
occupied by a Rakshasa named K'shemaka, It is quite 
probable that this Rakshasa was the chief of a hill-tribe of 
the Kaimur range, west of Bihar and south of K&9fi. The 
kingdom was for a few years in the hands of the conquerors. 
King Haryas/va vainly tried to recover it. He was killed 
by them ; and his son Suds va, though at first successful, was 
also overpowered. Then his son, Divod&sa II, recovered it 
from Bhadmsfrenya’s 100 sons ! Subsequently, however, one 
of the latter, Durdama, who had been spared by Divod&sa’s 
generosity, showed his gratitude by expelling his 
benefactor and re-establishing himself at Kas'i. Divodasa 
thereupon took refuge with Sage Bharadvaja, the son of 
Brhaspati, and a member of the Anglrasas. Bharadvaja is 
said, to have helped Divodasa in the performance of a 
sacrifice, as the result of which a valiant son, Pratardana, 
was born to him. Pratardana was a celebrated Vedic 
sacrificcr as well as archer. He recovered the kingdom from 
the Vitahavya by his valour. The latter thereupon took 
refuge with SageBhrgu. Pratardana asked the sage to sur¬ 
render him, but he replied that, as fhe Vitahavya prince 
had taken refuge with him, he looked upon him as a Rshi and 
that he was therefore immune from the disabilities and 
vicissitudes of a Kshatriya. Pratardana, for his part, did 
not care to pursue the matter further, as he was satisfied 
that there would be no further danger from the Haihayas 
for his kingdom. Thanks to his victory, he or his son, 
Vatsa, was able to adopt an aggressive career, advance 
towards the west as far as the Ken, and occupy Kausfambi, 
which consequently came to be called the Vatsa country*. 
Vatsa’s son, Alarka, is said to have killed the Rakshasa 
Kshemaka, and regained K&sfi 

* This is a partisan view, as Vatsa had, as we have already seen, 
(see p* 257 ), a difeent origin. 
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The above traditions are highly confused. They seem 
to confound the two Divodlsas with each other. They also 
refer to two generations of the Haihayas as against six or 
seven of the Kftsfis, There is also much obscurity in regard 
to persons and events. For instance, the occupation of the 
capital by Kshernaka for such a long period as well as the 
independence of its career from the rest of Kagfi does not 
seem to be plausible. Nor is the duration attributed to 
these events worthy of acceptance. All that we can be sure 
of is that the Kfts/i kings were often in deadly struggle with 
the Haihayas, whose raids extended over a wide region in 
North India; that in this respect they were in the same 
position as the rulers of Ayodhya; and that the discomfiture 
of the Haihayas was eventually brought about by Sagara, 
the Ayudhya king, who evidently completed the work of 
Pratardana. The traditions also indicate that the priestly 
families took a prominent part in diplomatic interference, 
and often determined the nature of the political relations 
between the rival kings. 

King Pratardana’s name was sufficiently important to 
give rise to other stories about him which are inconsistent 
with what has been already given. In a chapter of the 
Udyogaparva he is called the grandson of Bhimasena and 
son of Divodasa by Madhavi, daughter of Yayati; and he is 
credited* with the performance of many noble deeds which 
enabled his maternal grandfather to regain the heaven 
which he had lost on account of his pride. In a chapter of 
the Anusf&sana-parva we are told that Pratardana founded 
Benares and acquired great reputation by offering his son 
as a gift to a Brahmant. Pratardana had also the name 
of Satrujit, inconsequence of his victory over the Haihayas. 

Pratardana’s son, Vatsa, who had also the names of 

* Southern Text, Chaps. 117 and 122, The contemporaneity of 
Yayati is not sustainable. The episode of Galava and his search for 
the peculiar horses to be given to VisvSmitra is one of the most singular 
stories to be found in the .Epic, 

t B. C. Law on the authority of Chap 137, The passage is not 
found in the Southern Text, 
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Rtadhvaja and Kuvalayasfva, conquered and annexed the 
country around Kaus'ambi, giving it thereby the name of 
Vatsa*'. 


Vatsa’s son, Alarka (sic), drove the Rakshasas from 
V&rapasi and made it once again his capital. He had a 
long and prosperous reign. The Markandeya-puranaf gives 
details of him and his predecessor which are singularly wild. 
The story is this. Rtadhvaja received into friendship two 
Naga princes in the guise of Brahmans. These lived 
with him during day and went to their own under-world 
at night. They praised their friend to their father and 
told him that he bad done wonders to help a sage named 
Gralava with the aid of a wonderful horse named 
Kuvalaya, in consequence of which he was known as 
Kuvalaya sfva. On behalf of the sage he went against a 
Daitya named Patalaketu. In his pursuit of him, he fell 
into a chasm, and reached the city of Purandarapura. Here 
he met Madalasa, the daughter of the Gandharva king 
VisfvSv&su, whom Patajak^tu had carried off. He married 
her, killed the Daityas, and returned to the world. After 
further elaborate legends, the story proceeds to say that 
KuvalayasfvS succeeded his father, Satrujit, and had by 
Madalasa several sons, namely, Vikrflnta, Subahu, Batrumar- 
dana and Alarka. The last prince was instructed by his 
di vine mother in all the duties of a king and all kinds of 
spiritual and secular truths. The poem in fact goes here 
into a description of Hinduism as it exists in the present 
day, It is intensely interesting, but obviously anachronistic. 
In course of time Kuvalayasfva resigned his kingdom to 
his son, Alarka, and resorted to the forest with his queen. 
Alarka was, though righteous, greatly addicted to pleasure. 
His brother, Sub&hu, ‘who wished to correct him, formed an 
alliance with the king of KasbJ. Both attacked Alarka to 
wrest the kingdom from him. Alarka possessed a miraculous 
ring presented by his mother. With its aid he sought 

J See pp. 257 and 323 for other versions, 

f Chaps* 19—43. 

t The poem seems to make a mistake here. Perhaps it meaa s 

Kfisftla. 
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relief from God Dattatrsya. The deity appeared before him 
and taught him all the truths about the soul, the mind, the 
body, pleasure, pain, Yoga, emancipation, the meaning of 
‘ Om,’ omens and superstitions. As the result of his newly- 
acquired wisdom, Alarka relinquished his kingdom in 
favour of Subahu and his ally, but was persuaded by them 
to resume the crown on the ground that they had only 
wanted to correct him. It is clear that Alarka’s personality 
is very interesting. £;Je seems to be a figure deserving to be 
placed in the vsame pedestal as some of the celebrated royal 
philosophers of the later Vedic period. The name Subahu 
appears more than once in traditions. There was a Subahu 
who was contemporary with Nala, the romantic king of 
Eaishadha. In the time of the Bhftrata War, K'fisfi was 
ruled by another Subahu. Bis position in relation to the 
genealogical tree given above is uncertain. There are in 
fact a number of Kasfi kings who figure in traditions and 
whose exact places are uncertain. A Kusfadhvaja, son of 
Siradhvaja, for example, is mentioned in the Viyupurljria 
(Chap. 8y). Whether he was post-Bharatic or pre*Bharatic 
it is impossible to say. 

The Kasfi princesses, Amba, Ambika. and Ambilika, whom 
the great Bhishma won in a Svayamvara for his brother, 
Vichitravirya, were probably the daughters of a predecessor 
of Subahu,, The story of one of these princesses, Amba, 
who refused to marry the Kuru king on account of her love 
to the Salva, and eventually took her birth as Drupada’s 
child, &ikhapdi, with the deliberate mission of killing 
Bhishma, is one of the most pathetic, singular and com¬ 
plicated episodes in the Mahabharata*. 

Subahu was vanquished by Bhimat in his dig vi jay a 
previous to the Rajasuya-y&ga. In the Knrukshetra battle 
he fought on the side of the Pandavas. He was a great 

* See Udyogaparva, Chaps. 173—92. 

f Sabhaparva, Chap, 31. Kfshjaa is said to have burnt Benares 
for the alliance between its king and Puatfva who was an enemy of the 
ysdava hero. See Vishnu* PurS^a, 5th Am£a, Chap. 34 ; Barivamsa, 
Chap. 161and MahSbhgrata, UdyvgaparvaiChap, 47 (R, Text), 
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archer. He was, with the Karueha and Chedi* kings, under 
DhrshtakStu. . With the Saivya he guarded the centre of 
the Papdava array. He had 30,000 chariots under hi hi*. 

Subahu was apparently succeeded by a Alibhu; for 
we are told in the Karnaparva that he was the', king of 
Kftgfi killed by the son of VasudhSna. The relationship 
oi this king to Subahu is nowhere mentioned. Equally 
obscure is the connection of Satyakarma, alleged to be the 
descendant of Parikshit and king of Kasfi, according to the 
Bhavishyapurana. Probably, be was one of the kings of 
the post-Bharata period. No account is available of Kasd, 
subsequent to the Mababharata war as in the case of some 
other kingdoms, though it is mentioned that there were 
M Kasfi kings down to the Nandas. There can hardly be a 
doubt that Brahmadatta, who figures so largely in the 
Jstaka literature, was a king who lived in this period. 

The Kasfis naturally had connection with the Kosa« 
las and the Videhas to a much larger extent* than the other 
members of the Puru group in consequence of their 
geographical position. The name Kaafi-Videha occurs in the 
KaUsfrtafci« Upan ishadf. In a passage of the Bjrhadaranyaka 
Upanishad'J Aj&tasfatru is described as the king of both Ka^i 
and V id eh a. The S&ftkhayana j^rauta Sutra § refers to the 
fact that there was one Purohita for the kings of Kas'i, 
Kosala and Videha. the Gupatha Brahmanau puts the 
K&'fe and Kausalyas together. All these indicate that the 
K&a'is, Kusatas and VidShas were closely connected in cultural 
and political relations. In later days, the Jain Kalpasutra 
similarly refers to the 18 confederate kings of Kasfi-Kusala, 
and Buddhistic literature too indicates the same fact. 

On the other hand, Buddhistic traditions contain many 
references to the ill-feeling which existed between Kas'i 

• VSdic Index, I, 153. 

f IV. L 

f IU. 8, 2. 

§ XVI,.29, 5. Jala, son of Jstukarni (Jatuknrnya) obtained this 
position owing to his skill in conducting sacrifices. 

If I. 2, 9. 
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and Kusala. This seems to have been in fact, if wo are to 
judge from the large number of traditions,, a sort of here¬ 
ditary enmity. One of the strangest stories in connection 
with this rivalry concerns a prince of Kosala named Chatta. 
On the capture of his father by the king of K as'i, Chatta 
proceeded to Taxila, studied there the three Vedas and the 
eighteen arts, became the leader of a band of 500 ascetics, 
won over the king of Kas'i by his discourses, discovered 
through his man trie skill the treasures which had been 
taken from Kusala and buried in the royal garden, and, 
revealing his personality on a sudden, ovecame the officers 
of Kas'i, and recovered his kingdom* * * § . Another story is 
that, on the capture of Kosala by King Brabmadatta 
of Benares, Dighavu, the Kosala prince, became years 
later a servant of his father's captor, and won his favour 
and his own birthright by sparing him during a hunting 
excursion when he could have easily slain himt. A third 
story narrates the capture of an ideally good king of Benares 
by a king of Kosala, his ill-treatment of the captive monarch 
by burying him up to the neck, the acquisition of miraculous 
power by the latter from certain Yakkas who were 
disputing about a corpse in the neighbourhood, and his 
winning the friendship of his captor by his new powerj. A 
fourth story§ is to the effect that, when once Benares was 
captured by the Kosala king and its queen was about to 
be compelled to wed the captor, the son of the murdered 
monarch rallied the troops once again and, at the advice 
of his mother, blockaded the Kosala capital for seven days 
instead of making a frontal attack upon it, with the result 
that the people, unable to get water, fuel and food, rose 
against their king and beheaded him, thus enabling the 
besieger to recover his kingdom. On another occasion a 
king of Savatthi named Vafika was in possession of Benares 

* BrahSchatta Jltaka, No. 336, Cowell, Vol. Ill, pp. 76 ff. 

f Vinaya, II, pp. 301 quoted by B. C. Law. 

X Mahastlava-Jotaka, No. 51, Cowell, Vol, I, pp. 128 ff. The 
Jitaka is very instructive on the culture of the age. 

§ The Asitarupa-JStaka, No. 100, Cowell, Vpl. I, pp, 242 ff, 
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for a time. And prince Chata, the son of firahmadatta, 
an expert scholar of Takkaafila, persuaded the conqueror, 
by his captivating meditative power,, to give up his con¬ 
quest and even his crown and become an ascetic, On the 
eve of the Buddhistic age, there was a grim fight bet ween 
Pastmadi (Prasenajlt) of Kosala and Ajatasfatru of Kasfi, 
and traditions are full of incidents in connection with these 
hostilities. 

It must be now clear that the Kasfis were closely 
associated, both by friendship and by hostility, with Kosala, 
Jain literature refers to the fact that Kasfi, like Kosala, 
came under the rule of the Liehchhavis and * Mallakis ’ 
after the Ikshvakus, It is difficult to say how far this 
is true. There is a curious tradition that traces the Koliyas, 
the neighbours of the S§kyas to whom the Buddha 
belonged, to an alliance of a Kasfi king with the Okkaka 
(Ikshvaku) line. Rama, alleged to.be a king of Benares, 
suffered from leprosy. Detested by his women and mis¬ 
tresses, he left his kingdom in disgust, placing his eldest 
son on the throne. Resorting to a forest, he lived on the 
wild roots and fruits which ho could obtain there, and was 
cured of the disease. He now shone like gold and, emerging 
once again into the world, got for his wife a daughter 
of King Ikshvaku and had 32 sons by her. These sons 
are said to have built the city of Kola and consequently 
become known as the Koliyas. We know from the Buddhistic 
traditions that, those Koliyas were closely related by blood 
to the Sakyas amidst; whom Gautama Buddha was born. 

It is not easy to say whether the tradition that 
Parafvan&tha, the great Jain TIrthahkara who preceded 
Mahavira, according to tradition, by nearly two centuries, 
was the son of a king of Benares named Asfvasena, is 
genuine. 

One thing is certain, namely, that in the middle of 
the seventh century B. C. Kasfi was one of the sixteen states 
referred to in Buddhistic literature. 

The place of Kasfi in the history of Indian culture needs 
no detailed treatment, it is well-known that it is the most 
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sacred place in modern Hinduism. We cannot say whether 
it occupied the same place in the later Vedic period; but 
while there can be no question that the Saivite cult of 
Vigvanatha, Visfalakshi, Dandapani, etc., is of very late 
origin, KSsfi was, to judge from the later Vedic, Buddhistic 
and Jain literatures*, sufficiently renowned even in 
the later Vedic period. Its kings had a high standard of 
duty and morality. Ruling with great justice and equity, 
they showed great judgment in the choice of ministers and 
ranch sympathy in doing good to their people. Owing to their 
equitable rule, • the courts were starved of suits. Always 
desirous of knowing public opinion, they used to go into 
the city in disguise. One remarkable Jataka which gives the 
story of a king of Kosala and a king of Benares who met 
once on the road, says that the former stepped aside in 
order to give passage to the latter on account of his superior 
morals. Another tradition refers to a king's going in¬ 
cognito into the city in order to ascertain public opinion and 
his learning from a Brahman a mantra which enabled him 
to even read the thoughts of his subjects concerning him. 
The kings of Benares, in fact, had such a reputation for 
justice that there came into existence a belief that the 
Harmony of nature depended on the character of a monarch’s 
rule. It came to be believed that a king’s just and peace¬ 
ful rule made all things retain their natural character, and 
that injustice or tyranny on the king’s part led to the 
perversion of the law of nature. One of the Jstakas records 
the belief that oil, honey, molasses, fruits and other things 
lost their flavour and nature by the vicious character of 
monarchical rule. There can he no greater tribute for 
the high ideals of monarchical government than this 
doctrine. 

The kings of Kasfi had many picturesque institutions. 
One of these was the elephant festival. In this, a hundred 
white elephants figured, and Brahmans used to chant the 
Hastisutram or elephant-lore. Another picturesque institu- 

* All these references have been put together by B, C. Law in his 
Ancient Indian Tribes (1926), pp. H—33. 



tion was the parasol festival. We are told, for instance, that 
when Brahmadatta married a daughter of the Kosala king, 
h© held such a festival. The city was decorated in a 
beautiful manner. The king went round the city in gorgeous 
procession, and then ascended the throne with a white 
parasol as the canopy. He then addressed the ministers, 
Brahmans and others, all of whom were dressed in splendour 
and attended the occasion with gifts. He had troops of 
dancing girls numbering 16,000. On one occasion, he attri¬ 
buted the possession of his parasol, with its gold garland and 
plinth, his elephants and chariots, his territory, riches, gems, 
grains, his women and all other possessions, to his having 
given away gruel in charity to Pratyekabuddhas in his 
previous life. The tradition of course shows that it was 
recorded in the Buddhistic age ; but it indicates a festival 
which had existed in previous times. Similarly, a drinking 
festival in which people lost their balance on account of too 
much indulgence, is mentioned. The kings were also fond 
of shows and illuminations. They frequently indulged in 
the chase too. There is a reference to the settlement of 500 
families of hunters on the banks ot the river. 

To give another side of the picture, Kasd was a great 
centre of learning, Even the common people were saturated 
with the love of it, and extended a liberal patronage to 
Brahman scholars. Both Vedie and Buddhistic traditions 
refor to the great reputation which the city had as the 
resort of savants and scholars*. There are frequent re¬ 
ferences to the acquisition of special kinds of education and 
knowledge. There is the mention, for instance, of the skill 
of gardeners in changing the characteristics of fruits and 
plants by changes fn the method of horticulture. Carpenters 
were skilful enough to make certain contrivances which 
looked like mechanical birds and with the aid of which 
tracts of land could be acquired even, in the Himalayan 
regions. Similarly, there were experts in serpent lore, the art 

* Vyasa Jived there according to the Kurmapurffna (chap. 34), 
Sage MaitrSya also sojourned here (Anusisanaparva, chap. I20h 
Umy sages from ££$& attended Kama's coronation. 



of thought-reading, etc. References there are to Brahmans 
who were skilful enough to say,, after simply looking 
at swords, whether they were lucky or not; who could, 
on account of their knowledge of Lakkanamantram , say 
what kinds of water animals (like fish, tortoise and crab) 
and what kinds of land animals (like deer, swan, pea-eock» 
partridge and men) would obtain golden colour ; who could 
teach Mantras for avoiding danger to life ; and so on. Once 
a king of Benares paid 1000 Kahapanas to a Brahman 
savant for teaching a Mantra which saved his life from 
the hands of a barber who was hired by the commander- 
in-chief to murder him. Other references to the scholarship 
in the Vedas, the 18 liberal arts, etc., indicate that Kasfi had 
an unrivalled renown for knowledge of every type. It 
is not surprising that, when the Buddha began his great 
activities, he found a large number of illustrious scholars 
like the Kftgyapas whom he had to win over in Kasti. 
Indeed it was at Benares, that he began his glorious career. 
Sarn&th and Isipattana wore the most appropriate places 
possible for the initiation o f'Dharma*chakra-pravartana, 
K&sfi was highly opulent. It was full of house-holders 
with crores of gold and with herds of thousands of cattle. 
It was famous for the manufacture of fine textile fabrics 
which were even oil-proof. It had a large trade in corn, 
oil, ivory, sandal-wood, musk, lac, dye, and other things, It 
abounded in professional classes, like stone-cutters and 
sculptors, carpenters. (of whom there were a thousand 
families) who were highly skilled in the construction of 
houses and the making of beds and chairs, elephant-trainers, 
and horse-dealers who dealt in horses imported from the 
north and Sindh. The merchants of the city ere Highly 
wealthy and had big caravans under them. >Thby went 
at the head of 500 merchants or carta to the frontiers, and 
they voyaged across the seas for trade. Brahmadatta’s 
chief merchant and successor, Supriya, wps renowned for 
his accumulations. The bankers of Benares also figure ih 
several traditions, as not only men of resources but of culture 
and taste, who attached great importance to the ao 
compliehmehts of music and dancing, 
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On the other hand, the land did not occasionally at least 
lack in famines. There is reference in fact to a twelve- 
year-famine and the consequent migration of people to 
other parts in the time of Brahmadatta, 

The great advance in culture is indicated both by the 
virtues and vices of the people. Amongst the former may be 
noted the large number of almonries maintained on a 
magnificent scale by princes and noblemen. A certain 
Visayha had immense charity-halls at the four gates of the 
city and in his house, where alms were distributed to 
60,000 people every day, A rich Brahman, Sahkha by name, 
maintained six charity-houses and distributed similar sums. 
A certain prince, Jarasandha, was equally generous. On 
the other hand, the vices of civilization were not rare. 
Instances of a queen’s poisoning the king, the indulgence in 
dancing, music, wine, gambling and drinking, the 
prevalence of crimes like blinding people by means of 
medicine, highway robbery, and house-breaking in gangs, 
and quarrels between revellers, seem to indicate that the evil 
aspects of culture also made themselves felt. Jain and 
Buddhistic traditions are full of incidents in the past history 
of Kasfi which indicate these features. 

Magadha.. 

■ Another kingdom which came into existence in this 
period was Magadha. It was situated in the rich, and 
fertile region south of the Ganges and north of the wild 
forests which extended up to the plateau of Cbota Nagpur, 
bounded in the west by the river 8Un and in the east by 
the ChampiL In later times Magadha extended far beyond 
the Sun in the west, and far beyond Champa in the east; but 
the original nucleus of the kingdom comprised the small 
area described above, which was practically identical with 
the modem districts of Patna and Gaya in the province of 
Bihar, The original area of Magadha was considerably 
small, in fact not more than a sixth perhaps as that of 
Kosala to its. West*; but it had a hot and healthy climate and 
a rich soil which was famous for the production of a special 
type of fragrant rice. Full of dry plateaus and monsoon- 



drenched valleys, the] former of which were suitable for 
the building of towns and the latter of which provided 
ample facilities for cultivation, Magadha was naturally 
adapted to thrive in urban as well as agricultural life. The 
monsoons did not only enable Magadha to be prosperous 
in rural and urban industries, but provided it with floods 
copious enough to necessitate communications by boat, 
occasionally, from place to place, Such a country, when it 
was colonised by the Aryans, must have been highly 
valued. The Rg-veda does not mention Magadha unless 
the KIkatas refer to its people, but it is frequently referred 
to in the Atharva-vsda, *the Brahhianas, the Aranyakas 
and the Sutras, 

The peculiarity in these Vedic references to Magadha 
is that it is regarded with great prejudice and scan! respect. 
The Atharva-veda*, for example, says that fever should 
go away from the Aryans to the Ahgas, Magadhas and 
other peoples in the east, as to the Gandharis and Mujavante 
in the west and north. In another passagef it calls the 
Magadhas Vratyas (out-castes who had to perform special 
ceremony in order to get themselves admitted into the 
Aryan households). The people of Magadha are described 
not only as out-castes but as wandering minstrels}; who had 
no settled habits, who had rough weapons like the goad 
and a peculiar bow, who wore peculiar garments, whose sense 
of justice was not Aryan, and whose speech was loud 
( atiktskta ). These passages seem to indicate that the 
early Magadhans had many non-Aryan features, oven 
though they became subject to Aryan civilization. The 
Brahmans living in Magadha were not regarded as quite 
respectable. One of the Sutras§ says that the property 
of a Vr&tya was to be given away either to a degenerate 
Brahman or to a Brahman of Magadha 1 The Apastamba 
$rauta Sutra if classes the Magadhas with outlying tribes 

* See p. 287 above. 

I XV. 2,1—4. 

t Maun (X, 47); Taittiriya Brahmana, III, 4, 1, 1, 

§ KAtySyana S'rauta, XXII, 4, 22. 

IF XXII, 6, 18. 
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like the Kalingas, the Gandharas, the PSraskaras and 
the Sauviras. The general impression left by these passages 
is that* though the Kauafltaki Aranyaka* gives instances 
of respectable Brahmans like Madhyama and PratibodhT- 
putra, the Aryan civilizers of Magadha were believed to 
be socially inferior by the more orthodox people of the 
further west. 

Pargiterf suggests that in Magadha the Aryans met 
and mingled with a body of invaders from the east by sea. 
This is, however* a pure surmise ; and, as Keitht points out, 
there is no evidence for this view in the VgdicHexts. But 
“ it is reasonable to suppose that the farther east the Aryans 
penetrated, the less did they impress themselves upon the 
aborigines. 1 * Apparently, Magadha was a tribal name, and 
the Aryan conquerors and settlers called the land after 
the tribe amongst whom they settled. It is quite possible 
that the Magadhas had a large number of minstrels 
amongst them, who visited the'western courts and who 
were not regarded as socially high. It is also possible 
that the lower classes continued to have their primitive 
weapons* their primitive methods of dressing, and their 
Prakritic speech. It was the survival of these non- 
Aryan features that must have given rise to the theory- 
recorded by Gautama and Manu§—that a Magadha was the 
son of a Vai^va by a Kshatriya woman. Zimmer believes 
that this social definition of a Magadha is already implied in 
the Yajur-veda and the Atharva-vSda; but this is doubtful.$ 
The term should have been tribal, not social in its original 
significance, “ The fact that the Magadha is often in later 
times a minstrel is easily accounted for by the assumption 
that the country was the home of minstrelsy, and that 
wandering bards from Magadha were apt to visit the more 
western lands. This class the later texts recognize as a caste 

* VII, 13. 

t J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 851-3. 

I V%dic ludext Vol. II, p. U8. 

§ IV, 17 and X, 11 respectively. 

$ See Vldic Index , Vol. II, p. 117. 
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inventing an origin by intermarriage of the bid established 
castes."’ Time came when Magadha ceased to. be aft 
outlying, semi-Aryan or Vratya country ; when its kings in 
fact were the rulers of empires and the most doughty 
champions of Dharma; but evil reputation dies hard, and 
the odium which was attached to the country in its earliest 
days, continued to cling to it long after it ceased to be 
semi-Aryan. Even Var^hamihira who lived in an age 
centuries before which Magadha had risen to imperial 
greatness, refers to it as a land in one of the eastern divisions 
of Ary&varta ,—k capital proof of the obstinacy of con¬ 
servative opinion jn the face of history and reality. It was 
in the post-Vedic period that a Magadha came to be, in ac¬ 
cordance with the crude principles of orthodox sociology, 
regarded as the offspring of a Vaisfya husband and Kshatriya 
woman. The passages in Gautama and Manu must be 
interpolations of later times. The conclusion then may 
be arrived at that Magadha was one pf the Aryan settle¬ 
ments in the later period of the Vidic Aryans. 

The exact origin of the kingdom of Magadha is obscure. 
Dr. Spooner suggests* that Magadha was founded by a 
colony of the Magas of Persia accompanied by Persian 
warrior castes. He argues that the term Magadha is 
Persian ; that it has no Sanskrit etymology ; and that the 
Magadhas are mentioned in literature often with the 
Bahlikas thus indicating their advent from the region of 
the worship of the sun to the Magas of Sakadvlpa; for 
it tells us that Kyishpa’s son, Samba, went to Sakadvlpa, and 
cured himself of the disease of leprosy by worshipping the 
sun, and also introduced 18 families of Magas into bis 
native land in order to spread the Burya cult Spooner 
believes that this late Pauranic tradition correctly represents 
the advent of the Magas before the 7th century B. C. and 
their establishing themselves in Magadha as well as^. in ail 
probability, Gujarat and Mathura. In the mention, by the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, for the first time, of Grarudi?? who is 
traditionally associated with the Magas, he a proof 

* J.R.A.Si, 1915, (Jan. and July). 
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of this. Garuda was, he points out, closely connected with 
the Persian Ahura Mazda, and the later Garuda-pur&na 
devotes itself, among other things, to sun-worship* 

These views are unacceptable, and must be discredited 
as much as the extremely fantastic conclusions in regard to 
the Persian origin of the Buddha, the Sftkyas, theMauryas 
and even Ch&nakya. 

One of the Puranas (Brahma, chap. IV) says that the 
great emperor, Pj-fchu, gave this country to a person named 
Magadha as a reward for his skill in panegyrising him, and 
so the country came to be called after him. But this story 
is obviously based on the reputation which Magadha had 
already established for minstrelsy, and so must be a later 
invention. 

According to other versions (see ante , pp. 243-4,257, and 
262-3) the kingdom of Magadha was founded by a descendan t 
of Sudhanvan, the eldesfc’son of Kuru. Fourth in descent from 
Sudhanvan was Vasu, the conqueror of Chedi and of the 
adjoining lands including Magadha. Vasu is said to have 
had five sons, namely, Brhadratha, Pratyagraha, Kutfa (or 
Kusramba or Manivahana), Yadu, and Mathailya, and dis¬ 
tributed his territories among them in the five monarchies 
of Magadha, Chedi, Kausfambi, Karusba and Matsya. In 
other words, it was Brhadratha, a descendant of the Kuru 
clan, that was responsible for the emergence of Magadha 
for the first time into history as a separate kingdom. 

The Brhadratha dynasty is said to have lasted for a 
thousand years. The Purftnasgive a list of kings who followed 
Brhadratha down to the Sisfuhlga dynasty in the seventh 
century B. C. The genealogy down to the time of Jara* 
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sand ha who figures largely id the MahSbhSrafca is M 
follows: 


Vasu 
■ 1 

Bjfhadratha (founder of the dynasty) 

Kus»gra 

Rshabha (or Vfshbbha) 

• i ''<'' ' \r-- 

Pushpav.ant or Pogyaylfca : ' in 

Satyabita or Saiyadh>tL 

SudhanvS (or Dhaausba) 

Urja (o: 3$rya) 

1 

J&rEsaodba (or ByWiitatha} 

Magadha had friendly relation- <uh K&ala. Budak- 
shina, the queen of Dili pa* * * § and mother of the celebrated 
Baghu, was a princess of Magadha, -The Ramlyaiia 
saysf that Dasfaratha consoler the grieving K&ikeyi by 
promising to give her whatever'she desired from all the 
kingdoms of the earth subject to him; He enumerates the 
Sindhu, SauvTra, SaurSshtra, DMcshi^apaUia, Anga. Vauga; 
Magadha, Matsya, KSsfi and KtTsala kingdoms, and says that 
these abounded in riches, grains, woollen cloths {af&iwka), 
etc. The poem mentions the Magadban capital GirivmjS, 
but attributes its beginning to Vasu,J the fourth sop of 
Brahma himself, instead of toVash* Upariohara, the fourth 
successor from Ktiru’s son 8udhanvan§ and the conqueror of 

* Kalidasa has given a charming picture of Diiipa and Sudakshfyii 
in his Raghuvafnsa, cantos l and XI. In canto VI, verses 21—5, be 
refers to the Magadha king Parantapa in eulogistic terms, but Indumati 
rejects him. 

t AyodhySksj^a, Sarga 10, verses 38-~40, 

t See Griffith's Trans., Book I, p. 52, Cant. XXXIV entitled 
Brahmadatta. 

§ Ante, p. 257. 
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five states, of which Magadha was one and fell to the 
share of his son Brhadratha. The Mahabharata describes 
Magadha as a powerful kingdom. Girivraja, the capital, 
is described as situated in a forest of flowers and m the 
midst of a number of mountains forming its defence. 
It further gives details of the strange career of its 
king Jarasandha. This valiant and celebrated king, 
whose origin is the theme of very wild legends!, was a 
terror to his contemporaries. He vanquished many kings 
and consigned them to prison at Girivraja so that they 
could be sacrificed, when there were a thousand of them, to 
Siva. Jarasandha gave two of his daughters, Asti and 
PrSpti, in marriage to Kamsa, the king of Mathura, and 
uncle of Kpshna ; and when Kamsa was killed by Kphpa, 
there arose a deadly and ceaseless enmity between the 
Magadhan king and the Yadavasand Vj , shtps+. Jarasandha 
attacked BalarSma and Krshna many a time at Mathura. 
Once he is said to have besieged this place at the head of 
twenty-three akshauhms . Invincible in the open field, Jara¬ 
sandha was eventually overcome by strategem. He was 
compelled to enter into a personal duei with Bhima, the 
third of the five Pantjavas, at the instigation of Kyshna, 
and then killed. Jar&sandha is said to have unsuccessfully 
measured shoulders with Karna and bestowed upon him 
in admiration thecity of Malini§ (or Champa). The daughter 
of Jarasandha, presumably a third was given in marriage to 
Sahadeva, the last of the Pandavas. 

The chief inference we can draw from the career of 
Jarasandha is that Magadha tried, often with success, to 

* SabkSparva, Calc. Edn„ chap. 21. Jarasandha is sometimes 
called Bfhadratha himself or the son of Brhadratha, See next note. 

f These legends make him the son of Bjhadratha. Obtaining 
a mango fruit from Sage Kausika, Bjfhadratha gave it to his queen. 
She gave half of it to a co-wife. Each of them became the mother of 
a 4 half-child.* RSkshasi JarS put the two halves together, and Jar5« 
sandha was the result, Like Bhima he was one of the seven unequalled 
athletes in the world. 

} Seepp. 253— 4, 306 and 317. 

| Vide Pargiter's M&rka^eya Purina, p, 325, footnote* 
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expand itself at the expense of the neighbouring kingdoms ; 
and that from early times it ,showed that restlessness and 
enterprise which ultimately enabled it to become an empire. 

Oh the death of JarSsandha, his son Sahadeva was 
placed on the throne by Krshna and Bbima. Sabadgva was 
naturally in friendly terras with the Pandavas and their 
YSdava allies, but apparently after some resistance. We 
are told, for example, that when the Fandava, Bhimasena, 
engaged himself in world-conquest preliminary to the 
performance of the RSjasuya, he had to compel Sahadevato 
pay homage and tribute, so that he could attend the 
ceremonial as a feudatory. 

The list of kingdoms conquered by Bhlma is interesting 
for the fact that Magadha is included in the kingdoms of 
the east. Bbima is said to have successively exacted friend¬ 
ship or tribute from the Pahchalas, the Videhas, tSe Chedis 
under Sisfupala, the Kusalas under Byhatphala, the Mafias, 
the Himalayan states, the Kaafis under Subahu, the Matsyas, 
the Vatsas, and Magadha* The list is very formidable and 
includes several peoples besides these, to the north, east, 
and south. Very often it refers to places already subdued 
by Sahadeva or Arjuna. Very often it includes lands and 
peoples belonging to the north, west and north-west. Some¬ 
times it refers to lands which cannot be identified or have 
to be definitely located elsewhere than in East Aryavarta. 
Sometimes the references are dearly anachronistic. In 
spite of these defects, the enumeration of the kingdoms and 
peoples between the Madbyadgtfa proper and the Bay of 
Bengal and the islands adjoining the coast is interesting, 
The mention of the Darfarnas* who, we have seen, belonged 
to Malvva, seems to be out of place. The Pujindas seem 
to be used in a general sense of the aboriginal, and not 
with reference to a particular, peopled Kum&ravishayal, 

* They are said to have been ruled by Sudharma. See p. 314. 

t For this reason the Pujindas are mentioned in all parts. 

t Kumira occurs in the PurSnas as the name of one of the seven 
parts of the Sakadvipa. Its inclusion, therefore, is incorrect, unless it 
has to be identified with some place in East Aryavarta. Its king was 
named SrtyimSn. 
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Suktiinan* hill, the Suparsfva! hill, the Maladat, Anaka, 
Abhaya, PasubburniS, Somadesall, and the lands of the 
Ofaarmakaa and Varmakas, are difficult to be fixed. The 
Kiratas seem to be in the same position as the Pulindas. 
The cases of the Sakas and Barbaras in the east seem to be 
a distinct mistake. As we shall see presently, other lands 
and territories belonging to the tracts Cast and south of 
Magadha are referred to in Bhima’s campaign. 

We understand that, iri the battle of Kurukshetra, 
Sahadeva’s brother, Dbyshtaketu, distinguished himself as 
an ally of the PSndavas. When the latter subsequently 
performed the Asfvamedha, Meghasandhi, Sahadgva’s son, 
seized the Pandava charger, and had to be vanquished by 
Arjuna before he became 1 reasonable.’ In the genealogical 
tree given below, however, we find that Sahadeva’s son has 
the names of Somapi or Sumavit, and not Meghasandhi, 
This is difficult to understand, unless we suppose that he 
was the same king or that he wa3 also one of the sons of 
Sahadeva. 

# The sSuktimim hill has been identified with the Bastar hills 
which give rise to the Mahinadi, the North Hazaribagh hills which 
form the source of the &kri which flows 35 miles to the east of Gaya, 
the southern parts of the Eastern Ghats, and the Mysore hills. None 
of these except the second view seems to be appropriate in the list of 
Bhima’s conquests. 

f Traditionally, Supar&va is said to be at the foot of Meru. The 
Ganges is known as SonoS when it flows here. The mention of 
Suplrsva in East Aryavarta seems to be untenable. 

* Malada seems to be the Manata*de^a of the MaYka^eya-purana. 

If its identification with Malda in Bengal by Cunningham is correct its 
location here in the epic seems to be questionable. The identity of 
Anaka and Abhaya is not known. 

§ This might be tha Pa&upila (or Pra.4upSla) which is said to have 
been to the north-east of Madhyade&a. The Ramayana (KishkindhS- 
kai[$a) mentions its people along with the Kiratas and Taiiganas of the 
lower Himalayas. The MSrkandeya PurSna mentions Pra6upila 
among the countries of North-East India; but it includes in the list 
obviously impossible peoples like the Ki&nlras, Pah lavas, Yavanas, 
Chinapravara^as and the Gandbarvas, besides many curious tribes, ** 

II See note f above, ^ 
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The Purapas give a list of more than a score of kings in 
the B&rbadratha line subsequent to Sahadeva, showing 
thereby that, throughout the centuries which followed, 
Magadha had a strong and continuous government. These 
kings were, according to the Vishnu and Matsya Puranas 
as follows : 

JarSsandha 
1 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 * 
7. 


SahadSva 

l 

Somapi (or Somavit) 
^rutavaha (or ^ruta&avg) 
Ayutayuh (or Apratipa) 

i 

Viramitra I Nivrnitra 

I: “ 


Naya 


Niramitra 


Sukkhatra (or SurakkhSpa) 

i 

Byhatkarma (Bfh&tkarna) 


8. 

Senajit 



9. 

Srutafijaya 



10. 

Vipra (or VibhilJ 


11. 

Suchi (Subhi) 



12. 

Khlrnya (or KhSma) 

1 


13. 

I 

Suvrata (Anuvrata) 


Vishnu P, version. 

Idatsya P. version 

14. 

Dharma 

i 

14. 

Sunltra 

15. 

1 

Su&rava 

i 

15. 

1 

Nivrthi 

1 

16. 

1 

D$has3na 

1 

16. 

Tdn&tra 

1 

17. 

Surnati 

t 

17. 

1 

Byumats&ia 

1 

18. 

i 

Subala 

18. 

Mabinetra 


\ 


1 

19. 

Sunij>a 

19, 

Achala 

i 

20. 

Satyajit 

1 

20. 

i 

Bipuhjaya 

21. 

Visrajit 

1 



22, 

Ripunjaya 
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No detailed information is available about any of 
these kings. The Purnms say that the last of them, 
’Hipu-ftjay&, was killed by hi® minister, Sunika (or Pulika), 
who then installed his son Pradyota on the throne. It is 
generally believed that the Pradyota dynasty which eon- 
shteil.,, according to the Parana®, of five generations and 
lasted for 138 years, followed the Brbadratha dynasty, and 
w m in its turn superseded by ^isfunSga, the founder of 
the dynasty in hie own name. But we are told in the 
PurEnas that the Pradyotas were raised to power not in 
Magadha, but in Malwa (Avanfci). They apparently oame 
to rule Mftlwa after the destruction of the Vitihofras who 
had been ruling there for twenty generations. It would he 
therefore wrong to include the 1.38 years of the Pradyota 
line in the history of Magadba*. and it must be assumed 
that it was the last of the B&rhadratfaas that was slairPhy 
ifitfuhftga. From the fact that $isfunaga had nine successors 
and that these ten monarchs were followed by the dynasty 
of the N and as who consisted of two generations and who 
were overthrown by Chandragupta, the famous founder of 
the Mann’an empire, whose date can, with fair accuracy, 
be placed about 327 8. C., it can be plausibly concluded 
that $t#mvfga founded the new state, if we allow 25 years 
for a generation, in the latter part of the seventh century 
R (Xi that is, a few years this side or that of B. C. 650. We 
understand from Buddhistic literature that there were sixteen 
big and small states in Hindustan about 650 ; and the great 
task of the jjisfunagas was to give the glory of the first im¬ 
perial achievement in historic India to that despised and 
semboivit^ed ‘borderland’ of Magadha which was, as we 
have already seen, a region of the Vr&fcyaa in later Vedic 
literature. 

It rnay be pointed out here that Pargiter regards 
Sen a jit in the above genealogy as contemporary with the 
jPaqrava Adhisfimakrshna and the Aikshvfiku Div&kara, 
and he places them about B. G. 850, that is, just about a 

* In his Political History of Ancient India (1927), p. 72, 
Mr, H. Kaychaudhuri notes the (a ct of the Pradyotas coming to power 
in Avanti, but fails to note its significance. 
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hundred years after the Kurukshetra battle (according to his 
calculations). Says he:“ From Senajit (850) till Mahftpadrpa 
overthrew the Sisunaga (402), reigned 16 Bfirhadrathas, 
live Pradyotas and ten $isun&gas, that is, 448 years are 
allowed for 31 reigns .....an average of 14}£ years.” This 
average, he believes, is quite probable because of the 
violence that overthrew those dynasties, and because it is 
about the average he has found “in eastern dynasties.” 
“ According to that average, the 5 Pradyotas with 72 
years would have begun in 619 B» C., and the 10 f§isfunagas 
with 145 years in 547 B.C., but the synchronisms of Buddha, 
Bimhieara and Ajatasfatru (the fifth and sixth ^isfun&gas) 
show that Aj&tasfatru had come to the throne before 
Buddha’s death about 487 B„ CL, and that the beginning of 
the Sisfunagas should be placed earlier than 547 though not 
necessarily as early as 602 B. C, The above average makes 
the combined duration of the Pradyotas and SiSunagas 
(72 plus 145) 217 years; and it is noteworthy that the 
Matsya gives the Pradyotas 52 years and can be read as 
assigning the Sisfunagas 163 years, that is, 215 years 
altogether. This remarkable agreement suggests that the 
only modification needed in the above calculations is to 
transfer 20 years from the Pradyotas to the ^isfunagas, 
whereby the chronology may be arranged thus : 

“ Accession of Senajit Barhadratha B. C. 850. 

He and 15 Barhadratha kings (average 

14>£ years) 23 L years. 

Beginning of the Pradyotas B. O. 619. 

5 Pradyotas (average, 101/& years). 52 years. 

Beginning of the ^teunagas B. C. 567. 

10 sisfunagas (average, 16 years) 165 years. 

Accession of Mahapadma Nanda B. C. 402. 

He and his eight sons 80 years. 

Accession of Chandragupta B. C. 322. 

“These figures will I think be found to fit in with 
all the chronological particulars; yet if any further adjust- 
nient is needed, we might quite fairly shorten the 
Barhadratha period by a few years year per reign), and 




date the beginning of the Pradyotas about 627 II. C. and 
that of the gisfunSgas about 575 B. G. t or both even 5 years 
earlier.” 


There are certain difficulties in accepting this chrono¬ 
logical scheme. In the first place, the date of the 
MahSbhSrata has been, as has been shown elsewhere, 
highly post-dated. Secondly, the contemporaneity which 
Pargiter postulates is not free from doubt. Thirdly, while 
he is for an average generation of 18 or 20 years as a 
rule, he is for a much smaller average for the individual 
kings of these dynasties, not because the Puranic list per¬ 
mits such averages, but because it 3uits his purpose. 
Fourthly, his acceptance of the Buddha s date of death 
as 487 B. C. is not sufficiently warranted. It is by no 
means settled that the Buddha died in that year. There 
has been, in recent years, a tendency to accept the traditional 
data of 543 B. C. for that event. There is really no tangible 
evidence to prove that the traditional date is incorrect. 
Consequently, any scheme which is based on the assumption 
of R C. 487 for the date of the Buddha necessarily requires 
revision. It may be pointed out that in his last edition of 
tbe Early EMory of India even Vincent Smith came round 
to the traditional date, giving up all his past chronological 
schemes. Fifthly, the Pradyotas are included by Pargiter 
amongst the kings of Magadha, In this he is at one with 
almost all scholars. But I have already pointed out that a 
correct reading of the Puranic passages seems to make the 
Pradyotas the successors of the V itihbtras in Malwa and 
not the successors of the Bsrhadrathasin Magadha. The 
Pradyotas, in fact, must be regarded as the contemporaries 
of the early gaisfunSgas of Magadha.* So the period of 
138 years allotted to them in the Puranas and which he 
brings down first to 72 years and then (on the doubtful 
authority of the Matsya) to 52 years, must be taken away 

* The attempt made by some modem scholars to dethrone 
feuniga from the place assigned to him iu the Purines in favour of 
Bimbisara on the basis of Buddhistic traditions is a hopeless one and 
must be discredited. 
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from the scheme so far as it concerns Magadha, Thee agaki, 

•the accession of Ghandragupta is placed by him in 322 in 
accordance with general opinion. Bat it is clear from the 
earlier* and more authoritative of the Greek writers who 
followed Alexander that the Maury an dynasty was already 
established when Alexander was in India though only a few 
months previously. So Oh and ragupta’s initial date must be 
327 B.O. If we calculate the dates backward from 327 we cap? 
clearly see that, allowing the reasonable period of 25 years 
for each of the twelve generations which preceded the 
Mauryan establishment down to gisfunaga, the latter chief 
must have lived about B. C. 627. But the Puranas give an 
exceptionally long period of 100 years to the two genera¬ 
tions of the Nandas. We cannot of course accept such a 
long period. At the same time the very attribution of such 
a period requires a larger allowance than 50 years. Allowing 
about a score of years more than the average we have 
adopted, it is obvious that pistonaga must have lived about 
647 or roughly 650 B. C. 

The capital of Magadha had the name of Girivraja, 
probably because it was surrounded by various hills well 
known later on in the history of Buddhism. The RgmSyana 
tells us that Vasu, the fourth son of Kusfa (Brahma’s f son), 
built the city, and so gives it the name of Vasumati 
also. The MahabhSrataj describes it as a city situated 
in a forest of sweet-scented flowers, and impregnable on 
account of its being surrounded by the lofty hills of Vaihara, 
Varaha, Vrshabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka. The city 
was also known as Rajgir, or old Rajagraha, a term 
which has been derived from the supposed fact that every 
house in it was like a palace. Another name (given by 

* There is an inconsistency between the earlier and later Greek 
writers in this respect. 

i BSlakanda, Grantha Text, chap. 32, verses 1 and 7. Vasu 
was the grandson, not the fourth son, of Brahraa, as mentioned by 
mistake in p, 338 ante . 

t SabhSparva, chap. 21, Southern Text. It also calls the place 
Barhadrathapura. See also HarivamiSa, chap. 117, 






Hiuentraaag) was Kusfagr&pura which must have risen either 
QUt of the £us?a grass plentifully available there at one 
time or one of its kings who had the name of Kutfagra, 
There is a tradition which attributes the foundation of 
Raj a gr aha to King Mandbata. Buddhistic traditions say 
that it was originally built by an architect named MahS- 
govinda, but we cannot say that this could have applied to 
the original foundation, Cunningham identified Gmvraja 
with the modern Giryek on the Panchana, about 36 miles 
to the north-east of Gaya, and Rftjagraha with R&jgir six 
miles to the west of Giryek.* 

The kingdom of Magadha had obtained a great reputa¬ 
tion in the pre-Buddhistic period as a centre of wealth and 
stronghold of learning. It was closely associated with 
Dirghatainas and, other Gautama®, who seem to have 
done much for the Magadha dynasty. The Gijjakuta 
(GfdhrakSta) and other hills in its neighbourhood, and 
the various woods or groves like Vsnuvana, Yashtivana, 
Uruvgla, Tapoda, Madd&kuchhi, Sitavani, etc., which 
abounded in scholars and Parivr&jakas like the Kftsfyapas 
anti Bharadvftjas, play a very large part in early Buddhistic 
traditions. The Klsfyapa teacher who lived at (Jruvela 
and who had the name of Jatila had 1000 followers, arid 
his conversion by the Buddha was a sensational achieve¬ 
ment One of the later Buddhistic ’ works refers to a 
festival in which 500 virgins offered Mah&kassapa a kind of 
cake. Pindola Bharadvftja was a celebrated convert to the 
cult of the Buddha. One of the heretical schools thriving in 
the city was known as the Samsara-mokshaka. These and 
other facts show that Magadha was not only a centre of 
Brahmanieal orthodoxy, but also witnessed the rise of 
several heretical sects, all of which played an equal part in 
tRe. history of the Buddha. The Mahabharata refers to 

* See Jackson’s Notes on Old R&jagriha in Ann. Rep. Arch. 
Surv* India, for '1913-4 tissued in 19171, pp. 265.—71. See plate 
71. The hills of the city are sometimes named differently. The 
VaihSra, Vjshabha and Rshi hills are respectively called Vipula, 
BhSnfftra and Mitanga. 
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famous, Nagas like Maniman, Kausfika, etc., who were 
great Siddhas and who lived on the banks of the Tapoda 
and other holy waters of the place. Girivraja is said to 
have had many houses of Raksbasas and Gandharvas too, 
that is, non-Aryans and minstrels. 

Traditions also indicate the great wealth which 
Magadha possessed. It was extensive, well-watered, healthy, 
full of cows and beautiful mansions, and abounded in youth- 
imparting Lodhra trees. Thanks to Manu’s orders, the clouds 
always blessed it with their showers. It was well-cultivated, 
the lands being divided into proper agricultural hold¬ 
ings. The Vinayapitaka refers to 80,000 villages in it. 
There were very rich merchants in it who distinguished 
themselves by their donations, charities and enterprise. 
The reference to them in the course of the career of the 
Buddha indicates that there was a very flourishing middle- 
class population in the kingdom. The Jain Sutras also 
refer to the riches and happiness of the people of the 
Magadhan capital. They also indicate the spiritual and 
secular achievements of the local people. The birth-place 
of Jivaka, a celebrated physician of the sixth century B. C., 
was Magadha. The science of medicine made a great 
advance in it, as much as the other branches of learning. 
It is not surprising that it was in the romantic hills and 
woods of Magadha that the activities of the Buddha and his 
disciples chiefly lay. It was not without reason that the 
early years of the Sisfunaga dynasty saw the foundation of 
the political greatness of Magadha as well as its spiritual 
eminence. 
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CHAPTER .V 

ARYAN EXPANSION (conid) 

THE KOSALA-VIDEHA GROUP AND EAST ARYAVARTA. 


The Kosala-Videhab 

We have seen how, east of the Kuril*Pauteh&la group, 
there was a group of the Kosala-Vidsha States as the 
result of the Aryan progresvs and colonisation* The dose 
connection between Kosala and Videha is dear from various 
references in the later Vedio literature as well the traditions 
of the Epics and the Purftnas. Para Atnftra*, a king who 
was a great sacrificer, who obtained his sons in fact by the 
efficacy of sacrifices, and who was also known as Haira^ya- 
n&bha and Para Ahl&ra Vaidsha, was both a Kausalyaanda 
Vaideba. Occasionally, the Kosalas had the same priestly 
guidance as the Videhas, as the Sahkh&yana Srauta Sutra 
tells us. We have already seen how, occasionally at least, 
Kosala and Vidsha had a close touch with Kasri too. On 
the other hand, we find a sort of political as well as cultural 
conflict with the Kuril-Pftfichala group of States. We shall 
presently see that the story of the advance of Aryan 
civilization to the east was only from the Ku.ru-Paftchala 
centre. It may be that the Kueala-Videhas were earlier 
settlers if we are to judge from their geographical position, 
but the greater non-Aryan environment in which they had 
settled led to the necessity for the importation of the or¬ 
thodox Aryan institutions from the further west. The com¬ 
paratively important position occupied by the Kshatriyas as 
compared with the Brahmans in this region, a feature which 
afterwards gave rise to the Kshatriya movements of Bud- 

• Taittiriya Samhita, V. 6* 5 S 3 ; KSfchaka, XXII. 3; Pa^chavirma 
BrShmana, XXV. 16, 3; Jaiminiya Upamshad Brahmap, II. 6, 
U ; datapath?*, XIII. 5, 4, 4; BtiikhSyana Srauta SStra, XVI. 9, H, 
and 13. Priest Aivaliyana bdongsd to both, pra&ia Upamshad, 

yi» i« 
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dhisrn and Jainism, and the antipathy of the orthodox Aryan 
world to Magadha, which has been already referred to, go to 
indicate the same fact. It is the belief of some that the 
Kosalas, Videhas and Kasds were actually the off-shoots of 
the Kuru-PdfiCh&lae, though, by reason of distance and larger 
mixture with the aborigines, they had to reinforce their 
orthodoxy from the Madhyades/a. But on the other hand, it 
has been maintained that, though the legend of the Aryan 
migration in the Sitapatha Br&hmapa favours this inter¬ 
pretation, the original Kosala-Vidgha settlers might have 
belonged to different sections of the Aryans. There has been, 
on the whole, a general tendency for writers to over¬ 
emphasise the supposed antagonism Detween the Brahmans 
and the Ksbatriyas in Eastern Aryftvarta. The hostility of 
the Kosala-Vjdeha combination against the Kuru-Pafich&las 
is also unduly emphasised. A certain amount of emulation 
and jealousy was bound to exist between different sections 
of the Aryans, orthodox or otherwise, west or east. The 
general impression gained from contemporary literature, 
moreover, is that the rivalry was one of friendly emula¬ 
tion in the pride of culture and the pursuit of religion. 
Still, there can be no doubt of the distinctness of the entity 
of the two groups, This inference from later Vedic evidences 
is demonstrated by the Purftnic tradition. Pargiter has 
shrewdly pointed out, on the basis of the Ramayaipa, that 
the relations of Kosala were primarily with the eastern 
kingdoms of Videha, Ahgaaud Magadha, the western king¬ 
doms of Kskaya, Sindhu and Sauvira, and the southern parts 
of India as far as the island of Ceylon, and not with the 
kingdoms of Madhyadgtfa except Kash, This singularly 
striking fact is believed to be corroborated by linguistic 
and ethnological evidences (see pp. 110-1^7 above). In spite 
of some untenable elements in these evidences, it must be 
recognised that the EiJsaia- Videhas formed a distinct 
group, la the Kurutesbetra war, as will be noted presently, 
the Kusaias Were on the side of the KaUr&vm Thb 
F&pgavae had their main support iff the 'Central' regiofu 
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fm Story of cultural Migration 

The Satapatha Rrahmana gives an account of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the Aryan culture spread into 
Kosala as well as the land of the allied V id eh as.* Tt wavs 
that a certain Mnihava, later on the Videhanf king, carried 
Agni Vaisfvrtnara in bis mouth; that the Rshi Gothama 
Rahugana addressed him to give it up but in vain ; that he 
then addressed the Fire-god to come out, offering various 
sacrifices; that, at his offer of butter, the deity flashed forth 
from the king’s mouth and fell down on the earth, on the 
Barasvati. Agni hence went burning along this earth 
towards the east. Gotha ma Rahugana and Vi dear ha Math ay a 
followed him as he was burning along, and drying up the 
rivers which crossed his path ; but when he reached the 
B^tdanira (identified by most with the Gandaki though by 
some with the R.apjti), Agni did not shpw his vigour. The 
Brahmans therefore stopped there. The land east of the 
Sudan j>a was then marshy and uncultivated, and the sages 
took Agni thither. In other words, they introduced sacrifice 
gild culture there. Tt is clear from this that the Aryan 
culture was carried to the Koaala-Videha country by a 
certain Mathava at the instance of the priestly clan of the 
Gotfiamas. The $atapatba Brahma na, which gives the 
legend, must have been put milts present form ip the Videha 
country. 

The Solar Stock 

Traditions attribute the foundation of Koeala, the most 
celebrated kingdom in this group, which was practically 
identical with modern Oudh, to a hero called TkshvSku, 
and give elaborate legends in connection with his career. 
Vedic literature, however, is very obscure in this respect. 
The name Ikshvaku occurs in the Rg-veda§, but in a 4 doubt¬ 
ful context,’ though it is certain that it was the name of a 
prince. The Atharva~veda§ mentions Ikshv&ku in a passage, 

* I. 4, 1, 10, 17. 

+ The original spelling is Vidagha. 

t X. 66. 4. 

§ XIV. 39, 9. 
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but it is not known whether he himself is referred to 
or a descendant of his. Tn any case, it refers to him as an 
ancient hero. In the Pafichavims'a* Brahmana there is 
mention of a Tryaruna Traidhatva AikshvSka who seems to 
have been the same as Tryaruna Trasadasyuf of the Rg-veda 
and Tryaru^a Traivyshnat of the Bybaddevata. It is clear 
from this that Trosadasyu was a name connected with the 
Tkshvakus. The Satapatha Brahrnana§ refers to a Purukutsa 
as an Aikshvaka. It can be inferred from this that the 
Aikshvaka family was originally related to the family of the 
Purus. Whether, m Zimmer believes,{} they migrated from 
somewhere in the Upper Indus, or, as Keith suggests, from 
a region further east, the clan settled eventually in 
Ayodhya. 

The inferences we can draw from the above data are 
these. First, the jtfcshvfiku line was connected with the 
Farm Secondly, it included kings of the names of Purukutsa 
and Trasadasyu. Thirdly, later Vedic literature is very 
allusive and refers only to stray princes. All that it 
gives, concerns, in addition to the above kings, two 
others, namely, Para XtriSra Haira^yanabhair, a great 
Agfvaraedha sacrificer, and also AearoSti Ratha Praushtba.$ 
The latter is said to have been an Tkshv&ku of the 
Rathaproshtha clan who had a quarrel with his priests (the 
OaupSyanas). The king is said to have been induced to 
abandon his pr iests by two A suras, Kirita and Xkuli. The 
latter effected the death of one of the priests, Subandhu, by 
their magic power ; but the other priest was revived by the 
repetition of the Rg-vedic hymns, X, 57-60. No other kings 
of Kosala are referred to in Vgdic literature. Even the 

♦ XIII. 3, 12. 
t V, 27, 3. 
t V. 14. 

§ XIII, 5, 4, 5, 

(i Vidic Index,, I, p. 75* 

IT Satapatha BrSh., XIII. 5, 4, 4, 

$ Jaiminlya Brah,, III. 167; Efhadd?ivftti» t VII, 83 ft,•; Paf»cb®- 
vim&a Brih., XIII. 12, 5, 
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distinction between North Russia and South Kosala is not 
referred to. 

While the Vedio literature is so meagre, obscure and 
allusive, the Epics and the Puranas give more details, though 
considerable portions of these are beyond the credible. We 
have already seen how the Puru or lunar line of kings and 
the numerous ramifications which sprang from it are traced 
in the Puranas to Vaivasvsta Manu (the son of Surya) 
through his daughter 113 and her husband Budha (the son of 
Chandra). Now 115 did not only give birth to Pururavas, 
the progenitor of the Purus, but also to another stock, which 
may be called the Sudyumnas. The story is that 115, who 
was born in a sacrifice performed by her father for the sake 
of progeny, must have been born as a son, but constrained 
to be born as a girl in consequence of a mistake in sacrificial 
detail. The Rishis and Gods who were a ware of this rather 
interesting circumstance had Ila transformed into a man 
in the form of Sudyumna for a time. This Sudyumna, it is 
said, became the progenitor of the royal clans which came 
to rule over “the country eastward of a line drawn 
roughly from Gaya to Cuttack and the region north of 
the Ganges eastward of the Videhas and the VaisSlika 
kingdom.” The eventful history of the Purus has been 
sketched in detail in the preceding pages. The story of 
the Sudyumnas, as far as it is available, will be taken 
up when we come to the history of the land east of 
the Kosala-Videhas. What we have to note here is 
that, while Manu, through 115 and Sudyumna, was the 
progenitor of the lunar and the Saudyumna stocks, he 
also gave rise to a third stock, of which the Kosala and 
Videha lines were the foremost members, from a set of nine 
sons he is said to have had after Tls. These sons were 
(1) Ikshvaku, the progenitor of the Kosala and Videha 
lines; (2) Nrga* or Nabhaga ; (3) Dhrsbta; (4) SarySti ; 

♦ There is considerable confusion in the Puranas in regard to the 
names Nrga, Nabhaga, Dishta and NSbhS-nedish*\ We find them 
sometimes used identically, sometimes in combination, and almost 
always corruptly. The variants of NEbbS-nedishta are numerous, 
and’* seem to have risen oat of the confounding of the first part with 
Nabhaga. 
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(5) Narishyanta, (6) Frfimgu ; (7) Dishta, corrupted into 
Arishta, Hshta, etc,, and property rendered into Nsbha-ne- 
dishta ; (8) Karusha; and (9) Pj-shada. 

Nj-ga, the second of the above sons, is sometimes called 
Nabhaga, but described in the Bhagavata as a brother. 
Quite possibly, Nabhaga is the same as Nabhaka who 
composed the Rg-vSdic hymn VTU, 39—42, and who is 
referred to also’ in the Aitareya Brahrnana (VI. 24). A 
Nrga figures as the ruler of the Payoshni or Tapati region 
in the MahabhSrata, but there is no definite clue as to how 
far this tradition correctly records the migration of the 
MSnavyas so far south. 

Dhjrshta, the next son, is styled the progenitor of the 
Dharshfcakas, whose position in social history is somewhat 
interesting for the fact that they are sometimes called 
Brahmans, sometimes Kshatriyas, and sometimes even 
Vaisfyas. Their career, which seems to illustrate the 
fluidity of Aryan society, is politically unimportant. If 
there is truth in the tradition recorded in the Sivapurftna 
that the DhSrshtakas were the rulers of the Bahlika 
country, the inference has to be drawn that they migrated 
towards the distant region of the Indus and beyond; but we 
have no clear evidences to prove this. 

Saryati figures as the founder of the Anarta dynasty 
at Kusfasthali, in what was later on to become Dvsraka, in 
Gujarat. Their incomplete genealogy is referred to in page 
306. The Bh&gavata* gives a curious story regarding 
Saryati. It is to this effect. Once he proceeded to the 
hermitage of Rshi Chyavana with his daughter. Reaching 
an ant-hill from which two lights came forth like glow¬ 
worms, the princess thrust a thorn into the holes, as a result 
of which blood flowed out immediately. The king’s followers 
were immediately struck with kidney-disease. The perplexed 
king made enquiries, and discovered that sage Chyavana was 
performirig penance within the cover of the ant-hill. Beg¬ 
ging pardon of him, the king won. his favour, and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. Chyavana is said to have gained 

* Skatrdha IX, Chap, 3, verses 1—36. 
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youth and vigour through the grace of the Asfvins, on 
account of which he gratefully introduced offerings to them 
in sacrifices iri spite of the hostility of Indra. The des¬ 
cendants of Saryati continued to rule over Kustosthali till 
Kakudmfs daughter, Revati, married Balarama immediately 
after the conquest of thp country by the Yadavas. The 
Saryatis who were conquered and expelled by the lunar 
Yadavas seem to have then become one with the Haihayas. 
If there is truth in the solar character of the clan, it seems 
to give another clue to the adventurous spirit of the 
restless ‘solar' royal houses of East Xryavarta, It is how¬ 
ever impossible to say bow far the tradition is correct. 

Narishyanta is described in the Puranas, equally 
speculatively, as the progenitor of the Sakas. As the very 
term 6aka is anachronistic in relation to the Vgdic age, 
we have to presume that the tradition is a late one. The 
Bhagavata says that a certain sect of Brahmans called the 
Agnivesfyas were the descendants of Narishyanta; but it 
has been doubted whether the poem refers to him or his 
Vaisali namesake. In any case, the connection of the same 
person with a sect of the Brahmans and a distant people 
like the $akas is so singular as to baffle all attempts at a 
plausible interpretation of its significance. 

Nothing is known of Pr&msfu, in whose place the name 
Kusfanabha is found in some versions ; but Nabha-nedishta* 
figures in the Rg-veda as the composer of the hymn, X, 62, 
and is apparently referred to as a poet in X, 61,18. The 
authors of the Vedic Index thus summarise his position in 
Vedic literature. 41 N&bha-nedishta (‘nearest in descent*) 
Manava (‘descendant of Manu’) is famous in the later 
Sqmhitas and the Brahmanas for the way in which he was 
treated when his father Manu divided his property among 
hie sons, or they divided it: Nftbba-nedishta was left out, 

* The Puranas also give the variant Nabhu%adish\a t and make 
him the son of Dishfca, Manu’s son. They describe him as a VaiSya 
who became so under strange circumstances and as the founder of the 

Yaifefiii line. 
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but wasjsolaced by obtaining, through his father’s advice, 
cows from the Xngirases, a feat which is regarded in the 
3&hkh&yana $rauta Sutra as on a level with the exploits of 
other seers who celebrated their patrons in hymns, and as 
giving rise to the hymn, Rg-veda X. 62. Nftbhft-nedishta’s 
hymn is repeatedly mentioned in the Rr&hmagas, but 
beyond its authorship nothing is recorded of him. In the 
Samhita itself he seems to be spoken of as a poet in one 
passage, which is, however, of quite uncertain meaning.” 
They add this piece of comparative commentary : “ Nabha- 
nedishta is etymologically connected in all probability 
with NabaTiftzdishta in the A vesta, which refers to the 
Fravashi of the paoiryo-tkaesha and the Fravashi of the 
Nab&nazdishta. Lassen saw in the legend a reminiscence 
of an Indo*Iranian split; but Roth showed conclusively 
that this was impossible, and that Nabhfi-nedishta meant 
simply * nearest in birth/ and Weber admits that the 
connection of the words is not one of borrowing on either 
side, but that in the Avesta it has kept its original sense of 
‘ nearest relation/ while in Rg-veda it has become a proper 
name/’ The name is one of the most singular but fine 
evidences of the affinity of the later Vedie and Avestic 
civilizations. So far as the political, history of Xry&varta is 
concerned, Rabbft-nedishta was the progenitor of the royal 
line of Vaisfali, if the Pur&nic story of ^ftbh&gadishta, the 
son of Disbfca, really refers to him. 

With regard to Ka rush a there is a tradition that his 
descendants were Kshatriyas who were famous for their 
fighting capacity and who occupied the Karusha country 
which Pargiter identifies with the land round the modern 
Rewa and eastwards to the river Sorie (see p. 314), later 
on the land of Dantavakra.* There is a tradition record¬ 
ed in the Bh&gavata that the Karushas defended the north 
from the attacks of people from the south. It is quite 
possible that this refers to their touch with the hostile abori¬ 
gines on the borders of Malwa. 

* The MSrkandeya Parana says that Kargsha's sons' were 
700 in number and that thousands were descended from them I 
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Pjshada*, the last of Menu's sons, is said to have 
become a (Sudra as he killed the cow of a sage and was 
cursed by his son to become such.t The Bhagavata.J 
however, sayB that he was directed by Vasishtha to tend 
his cattle; that he took them to a forest; that one night 
a tiger attacked the herd and the king slew a cow by 
mistake in his attempt to kill the tiger, and that he was 
therefore cursed to become a Sudra. The poem goes on to 
add that th 3 degraded man placed his mind entirely on 
Visudeva without desiring anything, abandoned all his 
attachments and the desires of the senses, lived on what 
came to him without effort, and wandered in the world like 
an apparent fool, blind and deaf, but really as a friend to 
all, till he threw himself into a forest fire and reached the 
highest bliss. The story, if true, seems to indicate a prince 
who was of a religious bent of mind, and who was ono of 
the pioneers in the cult of devotion and resignation. 

We now come to IkshvSku, the eldest son of Manu, 
who is said to have risen from his sneeze. The Purgnas 
say that he had a hundred sons, of whom Vikukshi, Nimi 
and Da pda were the most famous. Of these, Vikukshi was 
the progenitor of Kosala and Nimi of the Videhas. The 
Vishnu Purana says that fifty of Ikshvftku’s sons became 
the rulers of Uttar&pada or Northern India, and the others 
became the sovereigns of Dakshinfipada or South India. 
The Bhflgavata says that, of the 100 sons of IkshvSku, 
25 settled in the ‘front’ part of the country, an equal 
number in the ‘hind’ portion, two in Madhyadgsfa, and 
the rest in other parts of the country. These legends, 
in spite of differences in detail, indicate the general 
fact that the KGsalas and Videhas were the most pro- 
minent of Manu’s descendants, that they settled practically 
in Madhyadesfa, and that the other branches settled in 
other parts of the country, 

• Or Ppshadhra. The form Pishadhra found in some versions 
is apparency a mistake. 

f See the MSrka^eya, chap, It2, 

I §kandha IX, chap. II* 
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Earner Manayya Dynasties 

Such are the legends which have gathered round the 
sons of Vaiv&svata Mariu, who are alleged to have 
settled in* various parts of the Aryan land which formed 
* the outlying regions’ as compared with the Madhyadeste. 
The Purftnas, however, maintain that theirs were not the 
earliest dynasties, though the later historical dynasties, 
solar and lunar, had their origin in them. Previous to the 
sons of the seventh Manu, they say, there had been six 
Manias and their descendants. It is not possible to go into 
the elaborate cosmology and cosmogony of the Furanas 
for the simple reason that they were later elaborations.* 
The PurSnic theories of the Chaturyugas, the Kalpas, 
Manvantaras and other themes are creations of later 
fancies. Equally so is the Puranic theory of the worlds and 
oceans. The various Purams, moreover, have got a certain 
bias of some character or other, which led to the incor¬ 
poration of religious and philosophic systems which belonged 
to periods distinctly later than the Vedie. But, on the 
other hand, the later legends were elaborated on the 
nudii of ancient traditions, and though it is very difficult 
for the historian to make unchallengable inferences from 
them, it is possible to argue, after throwing aside the evi¬ 
dences of later accretions, that, earlier than the rise of the 
AiKSudyumna and Manava stocks, there had ruled several 
dynasties in the Ysdic period. These have been attributed 
in traditions to the Kfta and Treta Yugas, and to the period 
of the so-called six Manus who are said to have preceded the 
last, Vaivasvata Manu. The period of the six Manus is, 
traditionally, previous to the period of the rise of the later 
historical stocks of the solar and lunar branches of the 
M&navyas, 

The first Manu or progenitor of mankind, SvSyambbuva, 
is said to have had two sons, Priyavrata and Utt&napSda, 
and throe daughters. The latter are the themes of very 

* A lucid and excellent analysis of these is found, in JDiwan 
Bahadur V. K. Raraanujacharya's iUummatiar study of the BkZga* 
vatatn (Kumbakonam, 1933)* < . 
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elaborate lege tide, connecting them with the gods sages, 
sacrifices, etc,, with which subjects w© shall have occasion 
to deal later on. Here we are concerned with the des¬ 
cendants of Manu’s sons. Priyavrata is described as the 
first of Kshatriyas. A pupil of Narada, he first preferred a 
religious life to one of politics, but was persuaded to take 
upon himself the work of administration, as anything done 
without attachment was equally good in the eyes of God. 
He is said to have ruled 110 million years! Of his ten sons, 
three became Manus in the next Manvantaras, and the 
other seven obtained the seven dvipas* of the earth from 
their father. One of these, Jambudvipa, fell to the share 
of Agnidhra. Fie had nine sons, and he divided the 
Jambudvipa in nine Varnhas or divisions! among them. 
One of these, AjanSbha, was ruled by Nfibhi. Long child¬ 
less, he had an avatar of Rhagavan for his son in 
Rishabha. The Bhagavata says that it was from Rishabha’s 
son, Bharata, that the term Bharata varsha ♦ came to be 
given to Ajanftbha. Numerous are the traditions connected 
with these two figures; but they are politically of no 
significance. Further, they show by their details that they 
could have been composed only after Bhagavatism was 
a live creed in the land. It may be pointed out, however, 
that Bharata is said to have taught Rahusrana, king of the 
Bind bus and Sauviras, some precious doctrines about the soul 
and the body in one of his numerous adventures as a 

* The seven dvfoas (islands) are said to he Jambu, Plaksha, 
S'Xlmala, Ku$a, Krauncha, S'aka, and Pushkara. In the earlv days of 
oriental research, Lieutenant Col. Wilford paid much attention to the 
identification of these * islands,’ and regarded them as referring to 
India proper, Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Africa, etc. The question 
is referred to in Part II of this work. 

T The nine Varshas are said to be Ilavrata (round M3ru): 
BhadrS^va (east of Ilavrata); Adivarsha (south of Ilavrata); 
Kimpurusha; Ajanabha for BliSfata); KStumih ; Ramyaka : Hiran* 
maya ; and Uttarakfiru- The Puranas assert that different Avataras 
were connected with different parts. This very thing indicates 
their later chronology. An attempt at the real significance of these 
divisions is made in Part II, For political purpose it is of no 
value. 

t The origin of the name Bhaxatavarsha took place, according to 
0 ther versions, from Bharata, the son of Pushyanta. See p. 202 above. 
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Bhagavata, Bharata was followed by the following genera- 
tionsjofjringa 

Bharata 

I 

Sumati 

! 

Indradyumna 

I 

Par amis hlbi 

Pranfoim 

Pratikarta 

I 

Bhava 

' i ■ 

Udgfti 

PrastSva 

I 

Pythfl 

I 

Nakta 

1 

Gaya 

Gaya’s reign is said to have been idealistic. “ The earth 
gave her blessings to his children, though he never asked 
for it. The Veda did the same. Even after his death, 
the Br&hmanas gave him the sixth part of the merit of 
the dharmus they had performed.” After Gaya, the 
genealogy is given as follows:— 

Ga^a 

Nara 

I 

Virohana 
! ‘ 

MahSvtrya 

DhimSn 

I 

MabSnta 

I 

Plvana 

I 

TvashtS 

1 

Viraja 

r 

Raja 

flatajit 

Yishvakjygti and 99 others 
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According to one version Viraja was the last king, and 
he is described as a very Vishnu. But the genealogy is 
carried three generations further, as shown above. Here 
ends the Pauranic account of the Priya vrata line^ 

• 1 * . 'V . \ •» v > 

With regard to the descendants of the first Manu’s 
younger son, Utt&napada, the Bh&gavata begins with the 
very interesting story of the celebrated boy-devotee, Dhruva, 
which is well-known throughout the Hindu world. There 
is no doubt that the BhSgavatic elements in the story were 
accretions of later times; but there is nothing intrinsically 
impossible in the existence of a royal sage of precocious 
brilliance like Dhruva. The period of 36,000 years allotted 
by the Lord, according to traditions, for his rule over the 
earth, is of course part of the myths connected with him ; 
but his historicity need not be doubted. In any case, the 
cult of Dhruva, the Pole-star into which the devotee was 
eventually transformed by divine boon, is one of the very 
interesting astronomical references available m Vedie 
literature. The Brahmanas indicate that the cult was already 
a fact It has been already shown (p„ 109 above) that this 
must have come into existence in the third millennium B. C.* 
The , reference to the Krta, Treta and Dvapara Yugas 
during which these early descendants of the first Manu are 
said to, have Med, shows that.they belonged to the centuries 
which long preceded the Mah&bharata war which took 
place at the fag-end of the Dv&para-yuga. The fact that 
there were at least twenty-five generations before the rise of 
the Manavya stocks of historical'times which consisted of 
about ninety-live generations previous to the war of the 
Mah§bhSrata,t goes to corroborate in a vague manner that 
the beginnings of dynastic history go back to about B,G. 3000. 
The references to the Saptafshis, the names of the stars, the 

* See, in addition to the references given in chapter I, the 
interesting contribution on * Some Problems of Indian Chronology’ 
by K. G. Sankar, in the Annals of th«5 Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute! Poona, July 1931. 

f See Pargiter’s tables in bis And* Ind . Hist* Tradn, t 
pp, 144—T 49. 
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legends connected with the floods, and other data indicate, 
as has been already said, dateSrbelonging to different times 
in the course of the third and second millenniums B. C. 

Dhruva is said to have been succeeded by these kings 

f5ishtbi 

I 

Ripu (one of five sons) 

ChSkshusha (one of two sons) 

Manu (who became the sixth Manu) 

_ I 

Urn (one of ten sons) 

Anga (one of six sons) 

VSna 

This Vsna is said to have been a horribly wicked 
king. Even as a prince he had used to wantonly kill 
animals in the forests and boys in the play-ground in a ruth¬ 
less manner. Bis father abdicated in disgust, and Vena 
became worse after his accession. He ordered that no 
sacrifice should be performed, and that no homas , dtinas or 
tamers should be done. He argued mischievously to the 
effect that, as the king had all the Divatas in him, he 
should receive worship from the priests. The enraged 
Rshis thereupon killed him by crying hum, and striking 
him with darbha ! The world was then darkened by the 
dust of the myriads of vampires who took advantage of the 
anarchy to launch their nefarious activitiea From the 
arms of the deceased tyrant, thereupon!, a beautiful child, 
Pfthu, is said to have been miraculously churned out by the 
sages ; and this prince is credited with a character exactly 
opposite to that of his father.* He is further said to have 
brought all the nine Varshas of Jambudvipa once again 
under his power. As a ruler, Prthu was unsurpassed for his 
solicitude to his people. When the earth, as the result of his 
father's tyranny, did not supply sufficient harvests to the 

* Previous to Prthu, so goes the story, all thfc vices of Vena took 
birth as the black, ugly and dwarfish Nishada, who became the ancestor 
of the vile foresters of the Vindhyas. 



people, he forced her by his valour to be true to the object with 
which she had boon created ! He mad© her a desire-yielding 
cow to whom the Rshis, Fite, Gandharvas, Siddhas, Vidya- 
d haras, A suras, Yakshas, Rakshasas and others owed their 
position, powers, functions and characteristics in the 
universe. Thanks to Prtbu’s labours, the people were freed 
from the evils of hunger and poverty. For the reason that 
ho made the earth resume her function as the supplier of 
all things in the universe* the earth itself came to be called 
his daughter, P^thvi Pytbu, in fact, is said to have cleared 
the earth of its ups and downs, made it more habitable, 
given an incentive to village and urban life, and enabled 
men to earn their livelihood in various ways. Inspired by 
high moral ideals, Pythu came to be recognized by his 
subjects as a Raja or protector.* Being an ideal Raja, he 
got the obedience of even nature ! When he was on circuit, 
the oceans remained passive and silent, the mountains gave 
him way, and the trees bent low in order to avoid the 
entanglement of his banners in their branches'. In PythuV 
regime, the earth gave plenty, the cows were prolific, and 
the people tasted the joy ot unclouded prosperity. The 
panegyristic classes of the Sutas and MSgadhas came into 
existence and displayed their literary talents in connection 
with Pythu even when he was a youth, so that lie could 
become equal to their praises l Prthu is also said to have 
performed ninety-nine sacrifices, and been dissuaded from 
performing the hundredth as an act of gracious mercy to 
lndra. He figures extensively in the history of Bhagavatism, 
and occupies therein a position comparable to that of Janaka 
in the history of the Upanishadic philosophy; but it is 
probable that this development belongs to later times. Pythu 
is, moreover, represented as a pupil of Sanatkumiira and an 
expert in the art of Yoga. Responding to the higher 
feelings which had always swayed his heart, Pythu closed 

* The si&Vf -if Pyihu's origin and his labours Is of great con- 
stitmional significance as it affords the traditional theory of the origin 
and functions of Monarchy, The Ntshada was, by contrast, th® 
opposite, m every way, of the morally-inspired RSjiS, See the chapter 
99 coBStitutionai developments in Part 11. 
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his career as a V&naprastha, and was then succeeded by 
his eldest son. It is patent that the career of Prthu has 
very interesting lessons to teach in the political, con¬ 
stitutional and religious history of the Vedic period. 

Pjrthu was succeeded by his son, Antardfina, and he 
by Iiavirdana. The latter had a number of sons, of whom 
the eldest was known as Prfichina Barhi, Barhishnian and 
Barhishad. He is described as a prolific sacrificer, who 
‘ covered the earth with the holy sacrificial grass pointing 
to the east, 1 thereby obtaining the names given above. 

The Bkagavata says that iNarada eventually persuaded him 
to take up a life of resignation which ended in his retirement 
to the fisrama of K a pita. Barhishnian had ten sons named 
the Prachetas. Very elaborate and perplexing legends 
of the character of folklore have gathered around them. 
They are said to have performed penance for 10,000 years 
within the waters of the oceans with a view to become 
instrumental in the creation of various objects in the 
universe! The story of the creation of the sages, the gods, 
the Vasus, the Eudras, the JDanavas, the animals and 
plants of the world, through them, is not only fanciful 
to the extreme, but difficult to be reconciled with similar 
accounts found in other parts of PaurSnic literature. 

Such is the elaborate account we have got of the 
descendants of the first Marrn. The Puranas give less 
verbose but equally legendary accounts of the next five 
Manus.* fcStray kings are referred to as their descendants, 
but their stones are primarily concerned with the con¬ 
temporary JLndrae, sages and demi-gods, and not with 

* These were: Sviiochisha, Uttama, Timasa, Raivata and 
Chiikshusha* Of these, the third, fourth and fifth Manus are said to 
be the sons of Priyavrata, the eldest son of the first Manu. The 
sixth Manu is, according to one version, the son of ViiSvakarmS (who 
is generally regarded as the son of the seventh Vasu, created like many 
other heavenly beings through the Prachetas), and according to another 
version, the son of Chakshusha, fourth in descent from Dhruva (see 
genealogical tree, p. 362h As ail these later Manus are conceded to be 
relatives of the earlier, their historical position has no practical 
significance* 
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any dynasties of importance. It is the seventh JVlanu, 
Vaivasvato, that is said to have given rise to the Aila, 
Sudyumna and Manava stocks, that is, to the various 
branches of the solar and lunar dynasties figuring in 
historical times* 

Ethnological aspects. 

As has been shown in an earlier part of this treatise 
(see pp, 88*106), it is the view of Pargiter that the main or 
Aiia stock of the MSinavas was purely Aryan, that the 
Sudyumnas were Mundas and Monkhmers, and that ‘the 
MSiiavas’ were Dravidians, It has been also painted out 
that there is absolutely no evidence to differentiate the 
‘lunar’ Ailas, the Sudyumnas and the ‘solar’ Manavas 
from one another ethnologic-ally, as Pargiter does. The 
testimonies are clear that ail of them were equally ortho¬ 
dox, equally proud of Aryan language and culture, and 
equally connected with the Daityas, D&navas and other 
representatives of the pre-Aryan, Dravidian, Munda, 
and perhaps even Mongoloid peoples in different parts of 
the country. There is no evidence whatever for the theory 
1 of three dominant races, said to have been derived from 
Manu, Pururavas and Sudyumna, and apparently con¬ 
stituting three separate stocks.’ Nothing is more common in 
Indian history than the claim of its numerous dynasties 
to be descended from one or other of these solar or lunar 
stocks. There has been no differentiation as between them, 
in any period of Indian history, in regard to the supposed 
status or dignity. All were equally Aryanised. This does 
not mean, of course, that there were no different social 
groups or distinctions. The chief feature, indeed, in the 
social history of the Vedic age was the rise of social 
gradations which developed, in course of time, into castes. 
Nor can it be denied that ethnical differences between the 
Aryans, the Dxavidians, the pre-Dravidians (including the 
Mundas and hill tribes) contributed, like many other 
factors, to the formation of stereotyped social compart¬ 
ments. But there is no tangible evidence to prove, as 
Pargiter supposes there is, that the royal clans figuring in 
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the Furanas indicate a racial division of the particular kind 
which be formulates. 

As has been shown in the volume on Pre-Historic India, 
there are certain clear ethnological and anthropological 
groups in India. First, there is the tall, fair-skinned, 
prominent-nosed, handsome, long-headed group of the 
Panjab, Rajputana and Kashmir (both Hindus and Maho¬ 
med a ns belonging to it). This corresponds to the Aryan 
type of Risley. Secondly, there is a modified type to the 
further east and south, the area forming the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bihar. This is the well-known Aryo-Dravidian 
type of Risley, though that writer went wrong in putting the 
Dravidians and pre-Dravidians together as one race. Thirdly, 
Bengal is occupied by a race which is broad-headed, but 
with facial, nasal and other features in common with the 
long-headed race of the further west. This element is the 
same as the Alpine race occupying a belt to the west of the 
Aryans of the north-west, extending across Baluchistan 
in two branches,—one along Western India to Mysore, and 
the other across Central Hindustan to Bengal. Fourthly, 
the sub-Himalayan and north-eastern parts of Hindustan 
are occupied by the Mongoloids who are broad-headed and 
who have nasal and facial features different from those of 
the broad-headed Alpines of Bengal and the long-headed 
Aryans and Aryo-Dravidians of the interior. To the south 
of the Aryo-Dravidian belt in main Hindusthan, there are, 
in the Central Indian plateaus of woods and hills, the 
Munijas and Mon-khmers in close connection with their 
Dravidian conquerors and companions. To the south of the 
Vindhyas lies the pre-dominautly Dravidian region, altered 
in some fundamental respects by fusion with the pre- 
Dravidians and in other respects by Aryanisation, but with 
additional features like the ‘ Alpine ’ and the later 
‘ Scythian ’ in West Dakkan. The pre-Dravidian hill-tribes, 
it has been pointed out, are still found intact in some of the 
hills and woods of the Peninsula, though they are olten 
found JDravidianised in the plains,, 
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The physical and anthropological characteristics of 
these different ethnological groups can be understood at a 
glance from this table: 


The 

Region. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Nasal 

Index. 

Orbito-nasal 
Index. 

| Stature. 

From the 
Pamirs to 
Baluchistan,. 

Rrachy* 

cephalic 

Very lepter- 
rhine (Jewish.) 

, Pro-opic, 

Highly tall. 

The North- 
West, Pa© jib 
and Kashmir. 

Dolico- 

cephalic. 

Lepterrhine 
(uniformly 
in all classes.) 

do, 

i 

do. 

Rajputana 

do. 

Messer bine, 
but in differ¬ 
ent degrees 
(showing 
mixture.) 

do. 

do. 

But less tall 
in some 
cases. 

United 

Provinces. 

,v - ■ ■ \ v 

do. 

do T 

.'I.. ■ 

Mes-opic. 

Regressively 
tall, tallish, 
and short. 

Bihar,and | 
Orissa,. | 

do. | 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bengal 

Brachy- 

cephalic. 

do. 

Lowest 

becoming 

piatyr-rhine. 

do. 

" ' 1 ,| 

do. 

Assam. 

do. 

Platyrrhine, | 

Platy-opic. 

Low. 

Sub-Himala- 
yan tracts. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Central 
India and 
Central 
Provinces. 

IFrom Messer- 
Dolico- j bine in dsf- 
cephalic. ferent degrees i 
jtoplatyrrhine, 

From Mas- 
opic in differ¬ 
ent degrees to 
platy-opic. i 

Shortish, 
short and 
low. 


In the above table provision is not made for the com¬ 
plexion, hairiness, the colour of the eyes, the odour and other 
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features, owing to the difficulty of making clear ethnical 
inferences from them, 


The Alpine Bracbycephalic type which extends from 
the Pamirs through West Afghanistan to Baluchistan is 
represented by the Brahuis. The broad head differentiates 
them from the Aryans proper, but they agree with the latter 
in their Lepterrhine nose, and their highly tall stature. They 
speak a Dravidian tongue which is apparently due to ex¬ 
traneous influence. As has been already said, they have 
spread eastward towards Bengal and southward towards 
Mysore. “ The broad head of the Bengali, of which the 
mean index varies from 79*0 in the Brahman to 83*0 in the 
Rajbansi Magh, effectually differentiates the type from the 
Tndo-Aryan or Aryo-Dravidian. The sedation of the cephal¬ 
ic index for the Brahmans of Eastern Bengal is very regular 
in its gradations, and it presents a striking contrast with 
the corresponding diagrams for the Hindustani Brahmans 
and the Rajput. Here, as elsewhere, the inferences as to 
racial affinity suggested by the measurements are in entire 
accord with the evidence afforded by features and general 
appearance. For example, it is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that the Rajbansi Magh of Chittagong, who is in great 
demand as a cook in European households in India, resembles 
the upper class Bengali of Eastern Bengal so closely that it 
takes an acute observer to tell the differences between the 
two. In the Brahman sedation the finer nasal forms pre¬ 
dominate; and it is open to any one to argue that, notwith¬ 
standing the uncompromising breadth of the head, the nose- 
form may, in their case, be due to the remote strain of Indo- 
Aryan ancestry to which their traditions bear witness.” 
Risley takes the Bengalis to be Mongolo-Dravidian. 
“ When we leave Bihar ” says he, “ and pass eastward into 
the steamy rice fields of Bengal, the Indo-Aryan element 
thins out. rapidly and appears only in a sporadic form. The 
bulk of the population is Dravidian, modified by a strain of 
Mongoloid blood which is relatively strong in the east and 
appreciably weaker in the west. Even here, however, where 
the Indo-Aryan factor is so small as to be hardly traceable, 
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certain exceptions may be noticed. The tradition, cherished 
by the Brahma nr, and Kayastbs of Bengal, that their an¬ 
cestors came from Kanauj at the invitation of King Adisura 
to introduce Vedic ritual into an unhallowed region, is 
borne out to a substantial degree by the measurements of 
these castes, though even among them indications are not 
wanting of occasional intermixture with Dravidians. If, 
however, the regional type is regarded as a whole, the 
racial features are seen to be comparatively distinct. The 
physical degeneration which has taken place may be due to 
the influence of a relaxing climate and an enfeebling diet, 
and still more perhaps to the practice of marrying immature 
children, the great blot on the social system of the upper 
classes of Bengal** (Imperial Gazetteer , chapter VI, p. 304). 
But Eisley himself points out that the Bengalis resemble the 
Mongoloids only with regard to their broad-headedness. fn 
their complexion, their possession of plentiful hair on face, 
their medium stature, their medium nose, and other features, 
they indicate that they are more like the Aryans or Aryo- 
Dravidians farther west. This combination of Brachycephaly 
with features found only in Dolichocephalic peoples shows 
their Alpine character. Of course the Mongoloid element 
does exist to some extent, naturally, in those parts where 
the Bengalis come into contact with the Mongoloids of the 
Himalayan tracts and of Assam. But the main strain is not 
Mongoloid. It is a blend of Alpine, Aryan, Dravidian, and 
to a very small extent of Mongoloid features. 

With regard to the other section of the Alpine race 
in Western India, it will be taken up presently, when we 
deal with the Aryanisation of the Dakkan. 

One question which will suggest itself as the result 
of this theory of the eastward projection of the Alpine 
element from Baluchistan is whether there are evidences 
of the Alpine race in the intervening countries like Sindh and 
the Central Indian Plateau. So far as Sindh is concerned, 
considerable light is thrown by the researches of Sir John 
Marshall and his collaborators. Colonel R. B. S. Sewell and 
V. S. Guha have examined a set of twenty-six human 
47 
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remains discovered at Mohenjo Daro*. Unfortunately, foil? 
of these alone are believed to be true examples of probable 
burials, all the others having been found either in a room 
or in the streets, lying promiscuously like the evidences of a 
tragedy rather than those of funereal disposals. Again, 
not a single remain is completely intact in its original 
form, and every skull or limb has had to be touched in 
various ways before the anthropological measurements were 
taken, A large space, in fact, is devoted by Sewell and 
Ouha to denote the unsatisfactory character of the data. 
Still, they have constructed the probable forms of the 
original men from these remains; and, as the result of such 
anthropometrical reconstructions, have come to the con- 
elusion that the Sindh people must have been of a composite 
character, containing the Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, 
Alpino-Mongolian and Alpine elements. Sewell and Guha 
attribute three of the skulls to the Proto-Australoid race, 
and point out that they show the ethnical connection 
of the Sindh people with the Veddahs, Tasmanians, 
Australian aboriginals, and the people of the Adittanallur 
finds. The two scholars also show that the Sindh man 
resembled in several respects the Homo neanderthalensis of 
Europe and North Africa. Certain skulls, moreover, dis¬ 
covered at Kish, Al Ubaid and Ur in Mesopotamia, it is 
pointed out, show the same features, thus indicating re¬ 
lationship. 

The presence of the Mediterranean race is inferred from 
a set of six skulls, and it is pointed out that they agree 
with the Nal skull from Baluchistan and other skulls 
discovered at Kish and Ur in Mesopotamia, as well 
at Sialkot and Bayana in the Punjab and United 
Provinces!. The value of these data is, it is true, con¬ 
siderably diminished by the fact that all the skulls belong 
to the variety discovered huddled together in a room or 

* Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Civilization (1931), Vol. II, Chap. 30, 
pp. 598—648. The chapter is enriched with 26 drawings of skulk, 
anthropometrical tables, and comparative bibliography. 

f See Vol. I. (Pre-Historic India), pp. 104-5, 
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in the street. Only two or three of them could be utilized 
satisfactorily for purposes of research, and even these have 
had to be touched. Further, it is difficult to say whether 
the skulls belonged to the Chalcolithic people or the people 
of a later time. It has indeed been suggested that the 
hods indicate a group of slaves or prisoners who died in 
captivity or from some sudden pestilence, and were hastily 
covered over where they lay instead of undergoing the 
customary burial or cremation rights. From the fact that 
these skeletons represent more than one race, it has been 
suggested* that their original owners must have been 
“ foreigners, whether prisoners or slaves.” Another theory 
is that they might be “ squatters in the ruins or treasure- 
hunters who met this tragic fate in later times.” But, as 
against these criticisms it may be argued that the conclusion 
in favour of the influence of the Mediterranean race is 
supported by what is generally known of the ethnographical 
history of the age. As has been already shown in Volume 
I, the Mediterranean race played a very important part in 
the history of pre-Vedic and proto-Vedic India. The Aryans 
and Dravidians were equally important elements therein, 
and the presence of the same feature in Sindh need not 
cause surprise. 

The third fact enunciated by the two anthropologists 
is the presence of the Mongoloid variety of the Alpine type 
in ancient Sindh, comparable to the Nag a skull in the 
Indian Museum. Objection!, however, has been raised against 
this theory on the ground that, “even if it be taken for 
granted that this particular skull possesses the usual 
Mongoloid facial characteristics, we would still look askance 
as to the propriety of inferring a summer from a smgle 
swallow, and particularly when that swallow was found in 
a badly mangled state.” 

Lastly, Sewell and Guha infer the presence of the 
Alpine element positively from the skull of a child, and 
sunnisingly from three other skulls of a rather doubtful 

* See Indian Culture , October 1934, pp. 300—2, 

f p, 301. 



these official anthropologists to infer a type from the 
skull of & child! It is well-known that anthropometrical 
measurements to be of any value are always taken on 
adult people. The skull of a child is still in a plastic 
condition, and it has considerable potentiality of undergoing 
subsequent transformations.” But, though it is dangerous 
to draw conclusions from a child’s cranium and from 
doubtful specimens, still the fact remains that the general 
trend of ethnological, history is not against the official theory. 

The composite character of the Sindh people is also 
evidenced by the human statuaries* found in the ruins of 
Mohenjo Daro, Dr. Mackay has examined six of them. His 
conclusions are as follows: “The Human statuary dis¬ 
plays many interesting features. In the first place, it 
is hardly comparable with that of any adjacent country. 
It does not resemble the Sumerian statuary of any 
period, the chief points of difference being the form of the eye 
and the arrangement of the hair. In all Sumerian statuary, 
whether early or late, the eye is round and full, whereas in 
all the statues found at Mohenjo Daro it is curiously narrow ; 
so narrow, in fact, in some examples that it produces the effect 
of half-closed lidsf. This is a feature of the Mongolian eye, 
but the resemblance ceases at that, for there is no trace 
of Mongolian obliqueness; indeed, the slope which certainly 
is present in some of the Mohenjo Daro heads (PL XCIX, 1 
and 7 ; PL 0, 4) is in the reverse direction. Struck by this 
very curious feature, 1 made an examination of some of the 
Sindhi workmen at Mohen jo Daro, and found that the eyes of 
many of them presented the half-closed appearance seen in 
some of the statuary, an appearance which is quite distinct 
from the almond-shaped eye that we find in other parts of 
India. This is hardly to be wondered at, as there is every 
probability that certain elements of the old population have 
survived. It is, however, idle to dwell on this subject, until 

* See Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Civilization , Vol I, Chap. XIX, 
pp. 356—64. 

t It has been suggested that this indicates the practice of Y5ga in 
ancient Sindh, Ibid, p. 44 and p, 54 and p* 357, 
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a proper anthropological survey has been made in Sindh, 
a task which promises interesting results *’ (V ol. I, p. 
360-L) Another feature which Dr. Mackay notes is the 
thick short sturdy neck, a feature found in the early statuaries 
of Babylonia, but particularly pronounced at Mohenjo Daro, 
thus indicating a racial characteristic of the latter. Still 
another feature of the Sindh statuary is the low receding 
forehead. Dr. Mackay suggests that this also must have 
been racial on the ground that it is a conspicuous feature of 
every one of the heads he examined. He suggests that 
this does not necessarily imply lack of intellect or brain 
power. Amongst the other features which Dr. Mackay 
notes may be mentioned the flattening of the cheek-bones 
as in Babylonia; the complete lack of prognathism and 
the decidedly weak character of the chin; the lack of 
prominence in the nose with the consequence that the ridge 
of the nose is in a line with the forehead; and above ail 
the variety of the shape of the heads. “ Viewed from the 
top, the heads vary considerably in full.” There are 
examples of brachycephalic, dolicocephalic, and meso- 
cephalic types. The sculptor, points out Dr. Mackay, ap¬ 
parently paid no particular attention to the shape of the head. 
With regard to the portraits discovered in Sindh, Dr. Mackay 
similarly notes the dissimilarity among them. He suggests 
that they were iconographical in character and that they are 
of no significance in regard to the portrayal of human 
forms. For purposes of ethnological conclusions, therefore, 
they have to be ignored. 

The one thing which is clear from these investigations 
is the mixed character of the people of Sindh. We can 
explain this perhaps by stating that (I) originally there was, 
as elsewhere in India, an Australoid element; (2) that this 
was followed by the preponderance of the Alpine element; 
and (3) that in subsequent times the Mediterranean element 
(with which we can identify the earlier Dravidian as well as 
the later Aryan) came into the land. Lastly, there was a 
small Mongoloid streak, which was a variety of the Alpine. 
Obviously, the numerous clans which came to power after the 
Aryanisation of the country in the later Vedic period, and 
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the history of which has been traced in the preceding, pages, 
the Kekayas, the Sindhus, the Sauviras, the Bfthlikas, the 
Vatadfa&nas, the Abhlras and even the Yadavas, had pro¬ 
bably a predominant strain of the Alpine race in them, 
considerably modified by ‘ the Mediterranean ’ streaks of the 
Ikshvaku, Furu and other Aryan or Aryo-Dravidian clans 
with whom they were in close contact in the age of 
Aryan expansion. To these two chief factors, we may sup¬ 
pose, there were added, to a certain extent, influences of the 
Mongoloid branch of the Alpine faracycephals and the Proto- 
Auatraloid dolicoeephals, with whom they were respectively 
in touch in the west and the east. It was through the 
negotiations and fusions with the Proto-Australoids of 
Central India, Central Provinces and the Vfndhya region 
that the eastward trend of the Alpine race took place. 

The next conspicuous point to be noted in regard to 
Indian anthropology is the homogeneity of the cephalic 
index among the peoples of the north-west, the Panjib, 
Rajputana, the United Provinces, and Bihar. But while 
there is this general agreement in regard to the shape of the 
head, differentiation emerges when we consider the nasal, 
the orbito-nasal and stature indexes. The peoples of the 
north-west, Pan jab and Kashmir are uniformly Lepterrhine, 
but those of Rijputtoa, the United Provinces and Bihar are 
Mesorrhine in different degrees, thus indicating fusion with 
the Dravidians and, to a smaller extent, with other non- 
Aryans. The comparative purity of Aiyanism in the FanjSb 
is clear from the fact that communities which differ con¬ 
siderably in social status have got the same Lepterrhine 
nose, averaging, like the Parisians of Topinard, at about 
69'4 degrees/ The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, on the 
other hand, who is found in parts of Eajputana, the United 
Provinces and the Pan jab, and who is represented in the 
upper strata by the Brahman and the lower by the Chamarf, 

* The views of Topinard and others are excellently summarised 
by A. C. Haddon in his Study of Man (1908) f chap. Ill, pp, 59 

t The caste of tanners and shoe-makers, from charm® or hide* 
gee M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribat and Castes (1372) f pp t 391—9$,.; 
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shows H intermixture in varying proportions of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The bead-form is long, with a 
tendency to medium ; the complexion varies from lightish 
brown to black ; the nose ranges from medium to broad* being 
always broader than among the Xndo-Aryans; the stature 
is lower than in the latter group, and usually below the 
average. The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans, while the lower members are in many 
respects not very far removed from the Dr&vidians. The 
type is essentially a mixed one, yet its characteristics are 
readily definable, and no one would take even an upper class 
Hindustani for a pure Iudo-Aryan, or a Cham&r for a genuine 
Dravidian. The distinctive feature of the type, the charac¬ 
ter which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps the 
Aryo-Dravidian as racially different from the Indo-Aryan, 
is to be found in the proportions of the nose. The average 
index runs in an unbroken series from 73 0 in the BhuinhSr* 
of Hindustan and 73*2 in the Brahman of Bihar, to 86 in the 
Hindustani CharpSr and 88*7 in the Musaharf of Bihar. The 
order thus established corresponds substantially with the 
scale of social precedence independently ascertained ” (Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer , chap. VI, p, 294). 

It can be seen from these facts that there is no justi¬ 
fication for dividing the people of Bihar from those of the 

J„ N, Bhattacharya’s Hindu Castes and Sects (1896), p 266; R. V, 
Russell’s Tribes and Cashs of the Central Provinces (1916), 
Vol. II, pp. 403—23. 

* A caste of landholders who claim to be Brahmans or Rajputs. 
They are also known as Bibhans. See Sherring, pp. 39—44 ; and 
Bhattacharya, pp. 109—13. 

t A Kolarian rat-eating caste of this province. They are supposed 
to be a branch of the Bhuiyas, once the rulers of Chota Nagpur and 
“recognized as the oldest inhabitants of the country From this centre 
they have spread north through Lobardaga and HazSribagh and into 
Southern BihSr, where large numbers of Bhuiyas are encountered on 
whom the opprobrious designation of Musahar or rat-eater has been 
conferred by their Hindu neighbours.’* Others of the tribe who travelled 
southward rose considerably in status. See Russell, Vol. II, p. 307. 
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United Provinces in regard to their ethnological and an¬ 
thropological features. Fargiters theory of separate races 
is most clearly disproved by evidences of ethnology and 
anthropology. No doubt he claims to have a supporter in 
Sir George Grierson in his theory of the relations between 
different languages of North Tndia. But Sir George Grier¬ 
son includes amongst his languages of * the outer band the 
tongues spoken by the peoples of the Panjab, Rajputana, 
Oudh, and Bihar/ What he calls the pure Aryan language 
of the Midland belongs only to a limited area in the centre, 
and he would class the languages spoken by the Rajputs and 
the peoples of Oudh and Bihar amongst the ‘outer band . 
Grierson’s linguistic divisions thus clearly cut across the 
lessons of ethnology and anthropology, They in fact seem 
to disprove the conclusions of the anthropological data. The 
fact is, the derivation of ethnical origins and relationships 
from languages is dangerous. It is quite possible for peoples 
belonging to different ethnical sections of mankind to speak 
the same tongue or vice versa, as the result of history and 
accident. The fact that all the languages of Hindustan are 
Banskritic in their derivations only go to show the all- 
conquering character of the Aryan civilization and cannot 
in any matter be taken as an indicator of racial relationship 
or separation. 

The Early Kosala Kihgs. 

We may conclude, then, that the different communities 
which belong to the United Provinces and Bihar were brought 
into the world of culture by the solar and lunar clans under 
more or less the same circumstances, and that the activities 
of the solar stock were not culturally in any way less impor¬ 
tant than those of the lunar or Puru line. We may now 
resume the thread of the history of the di flown t solar clans, of 
whom the Kosalas, we have already seen, were the foremost. 
It has been already mentioned that Kusala was formed 
by IkshvSku’s son, Vikukshi. The following genealogy 

* Sea Imperial Gazetteer, chap. wt f pp* 357-$. 
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can be constructed from Manu, the grand-father of 
Vikukshi, to MSndhita, the twenty-first of the line. 

1. Manu 

1 

2 . Xkshviku 

3. Vikukshi ($* 6 lta) 

4* Kakutstha 
! 

5. AnSrias 

I 

6 . Pythu 

7. VishtarftsVa 

8 . Ardra (left out sometimes) 

9. Yuvanis'va (I) or ChSudm 

10. $ravasta, founder of $rlvasti, later on tho capital of North 

KoaaJa 

11. Bfhadas'va 

12. KuvalaySs'va 
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I 


1 


13. Df^hS&va ChandrS&VB KapilS^va 

14. PramSda (left out sometimes) 

15. Haryas'va I (son of 13) 

16. Nikumbha 

I 

17. Samhatls va (or AmitSs va) 

18. AkrshSsVa (or KrtSs'va) 

19. Pr&sSnajit 

20 . YuvanSs'va II 

I 

21. MSndhatf (Purukusta, according to the BhSgavata) 

The information available about the few kings of the 
dynasty is generally very legendary and allegorical Vikuk¬ 
shi is given a strange story of a sacerdotal character. Ho 
is said to have eaten away a portion of the fresh game which 
his father had asked him to bring from the woods, and was 
48 
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therefore abandoned by him. Having eaten away a 
(rabbit), he came to be known as , the story is of 

course late and apocryphal. In spite of bis misfortune, 
Sasfata came to the throne after his father’s death, and ruled 
the kingdom in accordance with the injunctions of Dharma. 

Kakutstha, the son of Vikukshi, had originally the 
name ot Paranjaya, or Puranjaya. He is said to have been 
so valiant that Indra Rought his aid against the Asoras, and 
he gave it on the condition that he was borne by Indra 
himself on his shoulders in the battle-field. Indra, accord¬ 
ingly, assumed the guise of a bull, and bore him on his head 
between his horns. In consequence of this, the king got the 
name of Kakutstha (/cu/«/d*lmrn). It is possible that this 
prince came into clash with the aborigines and did some¬ 
thing for their Aryanisation. It ia also possible that he was 
in some way connected with the cult of the bull ; for though 
he is stated to be an ams'aot Vishnu, he preferred the bull 
for his vehicle. The connection with the ^suras, on the one 
band, and with the bull, into which Indra changed himself, 
suggests interesting problems regarding the history and 
transmission of the cult in the pro-Ary an and Aryan worlds. 
The subject is dismissed in the chapter on the Aryan religion 
in Part II. 

King firavasta founded the city of jrjiyast?* which later 
on became the capital of North Kusala. Eiis grandson, 
Kuvalay&sfva is the theme of a wild legend. In order to 
rescue a sace named Utah ka from an A sura named Dhun- 
dhu in a shallow sand-filled sea, Kuvalayasfva went against 
him at the head of his 21000 sons (!), destroyed his subter¬ 
ranean quarters, and put an end to his fiery form, thus obtain¬ 
ing the name of Ohundhuinara. It is difficult to say what 
the real significance of this legend is. Apparently, Kuvala- 
yas^va spread the Aryan culture westward at the expense of 
the Asurns From the fact that Dhundhu took the form of a 
destructive fire and burnt away almost all the sons of 

* &ravastf was on tie Kapti, and is believed to be represented by 
Sahat Mahet. The latest historical reference to it is an inscription of 
the Glrjara-FratjharS king, Mahendrapala, about A. D. 900, 
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Kuvalayasfva, it has been suggested by Mr. Law that there 
is a disguised reference to some volcanic phenomena. 
Pargiter, on the other hand, suggests that there is perhaps 
here a reference to a shallow sea which covered the sou thorn 
part of Rajputarm and which formed the limit of Aryan 
advance in this direction. His suggestion that the southern 
part of the Indus region lay outside Aryan influence or 
occupation for this reason cannot, it seems to me, sustain 
scrutiny, Kuvalay&sfva’s exploits may have something to 
do with the subjugation and Aryanisation of some aborigi* 
nal people in the southern fringes of the Rajputana desert 

MandhSta, the twenty-first of the line, has a very in¬ 
teresting legendary history. His father, Yuvanasfvn, is said 
to have been long childless, and performed a sacrifice for the 
realisation of his desire. At the end of the sacrifice the 
king drank away the holy sacrificial water which ought 
to have been taken by his queen. As the result of this, a 
son was born to him out of his left rib with the help of the 
Aafvins. The child is said to have been nursed with the nec¬ 
tar of the thumb of Indra himself. As Indra said Mam 
dhata on the occasion, the child cathe to be known, as Man- 
dhata. He is represented as a universal emperor,* who 
conquered all the seven parts of the universe on a single 
day 1 The sun never set in his dominions; and for this reason 
his greatness has become proverbial. The Bhagavata says 
that Mandhata came to be called Trasadaayu in consequence 
of the terror he inspired among the Dasyue; but it seems 
to be unique in this version, as Trasadasyu is not identified 
with Mandhata but with his grandson (that is, son of 
Purukutsa by Narmada) in other versions. 

One of the most significant stories in connection with 
Mandhata concerns his daughters. By Bindumati, the 

* MtadhatS's career can be studied in the Mahabhirafca, Vana- 
parva t chap. 127; Dronaparva, chap. 82; and dantiparva, chap. 28 ; 
the VSyu PurSoa (chap. 88 and chap. 68), the Vishnu PurSna (amsa4)» 
and the Bhagavata, Skandha IX, chaps. 5-6. Amongst the particular 
kings conquered by him we find the name of Angara, Marutta, Asita, 
Gaya, Anga and Bjhadratha. There are slight differences in- the details 
the emperor’s life as givert in the different authorities. 
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daughter of Satfabindu, the Yadava ‘emperor,’ one of the 
sixteen great monarohs of antiquity like his son-in-law (see 
P* 252), IVt&ndh&fca, had three sons* and fifty daughters. Sage 
Saqb^ri, dp expert in the Rg-Vecla and a great Yogin, 
who had .spent twelve years in meditation within water, 
and who happened, on account of the sight of a happy 
family "of fishde in it, to yearn once again for family 
life, went to M&ndh&tft and requested him to give his 
daughters in marriage, Seeing that he was exceedingly 
old, Mind hats evaded compliance with the request, and 
said that he could give a girl of his in marriage only in 
accordance with her choice, as was customary in his family. 
The sage subjected himself to this ordeal. Owing to his 
Siddhic power, he appeared young and beautiful before 
every one of the princesses, so that, to the surprise of their 
father, every one of them competed for life-partnership 
with the sage. Thus it was that Saubari got fifty wives! He 
lived with them in a princely manner, creating palaces and 
all other sources of happiness by his power, and transforming 
himself into a multiplicity of forms so that he could he 
in constant company with every one of them, MandhatS 

* One of these sons was Muchukunda/who "helped the rfevas 
against the asuras for a long time and when he was at last relieved, 
he went to a mountain cave and slept for a long time; and when he 
rose from sleep/' he was blessed by $ri Kpshna. In place of 
Mucbukunda the name of Furukutsa, whose career is given above, is 
found in some versions. The other two sons of MfindhSta are named 
Nibhiga and Ambarfsha. Arabarisha’s son, Yuvani&va, had for his 
son Prince Arita who was closely connected with the Ahgirasas. 

But there are other versions about Ambarisha. (See pp. 354 and 388), 

The career cf fSa&abindu, the son of the Yadava Chitraratha, who was 
exceedingly prolific in progeny can be studied in the V5yu (chap. 95), 
Matsya (chap. 44-), Padma (v. 3 3), BhSgavata (Vol. II, chap, 23) and 
Brahmayda (chap. 3), Furiiijtas, It is difficult to reconcile hia political 
greatness with that of Mlndblta. From the legend that he had 10,000 
wives and millions of sons, it can perhaps be inferred that he planted 
various Yftdava colonies in different parts of the country—-often at the 
expense of neighbouring peoples. See Pargiter's And, lnd t Hist, Tradn., 
p. 261. 
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realised the greatness of Saubari, and was proud of the 
connection. In* course of time, continues the story, Saubari 
saw the futility of earthly life, reproved himself for the 
sacrifice of his spiritual greatness, became a Vfinaprastha 
and Sanyfein in succession, and, devoting himself to 
the propitiation of Vishnu, eventually reached the heaven 
of the Lord. This story seems to indicate the lack: of 
social restrictions in that period and the readiness with 
which even great kings consented to have marriage con¬ 
nections with the sages who had a name for spiritual 
greatness. The story also indicates the prevalence of the 
Yoga cult in the later Vsdic age, and this need occasion no 
surprise when we are aware of its existence even among 
the Sindh people. M&ndh&tS, again, was a great sacrificer 
and patron of the Brahrnanioal priests. The legends regard¬ 
ing the grandeur of his exploits in this direction are couched 
in the most exaggerated terms possible. That MandhSts was 
held by the sag©9 in high regard is evident from his figuring 
in the Rg-veda as a hymn-maker, who had Agni as his ally 
in slaying the Dasyus and who was a special protege of the 
AsTvins, Mandhaty Yauvanasfva also figures in the Gopatba 
Brahmana* 

Msndhata had three sons named Purukutsa, Ambarisha 
and Nftbhfiga. The story of Purukutsa is significant in some 
respects. It is said that the NSgas who were oppressed by 
the Gandharvas sought, on the suggestion of Lord Vishnu, 
the help of Purukutsu, gave him their princess, Narmada, in 
marriage, and as the result of this he was able to rescue 
them from the Gandharvas. The story has got an element 
of anachronism in the part played by the doctrine of 
Vishnu’s Avatara; but it seems to have been based on 
the original extension of the Aryan culture towards the 
Narmada and the land of the N&gas whom we might take as 
the aborigines. Evidently, Purukutsa was an adventurer 
who helped primitive peoples in their path of progress 
even against semi-Aryanised peoples like the Gandharvas. 

I be popular belief which exists even now that anybody who 
worships the Narmada in the morning and evening will 
be immune from snake-bite, originated in reality in a very 
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important historical circumstance. It may be pointed out 
that either Purukutsa or Muchukunda. erected the city 
of MandhatS (or Mahishmati), afterwards the capital of 
Ksrtavlryfirjuna. Its situation on an island of the Narmada 
river, near the spot where the Vindbyas and Satpuras (Kksha) 
meet, indicates the Aryan advance in the time of Mandhata 
and his sons. 

After Purukutsa the genealogy was as follows* 

MSndhSta 

l‘ 

Purukutsa Narmadi 

I 

Trasadasyu 

Sambhuta (left out sometimes) 

Anarauya (said untenably to be killed by Havana, but 
probably by an earlier Dakkan chief of that 
name). 

Pfshada^va 

Haryasva II 

Hasta (found only in some versions) 

I 

Vasumanas 

i 

TridhanvS 

i 

Trayyaruna 

Satyavrata (or*Tp£ahku) 

This monarch is one of the personages about whom the 
Puranas have erected piles of fiction in endless amplitude of 
space. As a prince, it is said, he was guilty of some 
excesses, and so exiled by his father at the instance of the 
family priest, Vasishtha. The fallen prince, now a 
Chandaja, was wandering in the woods, on the banks of the 
Ganges for twelve years. Trayyaruna died in the meanwhile, 
and Vasishtba became regent, hut he did not recall Triafahku. 
Some time previous to this, King Visfvamitra of Kanyakubja 
had become, on account of his greed, the enemy of Yasisbjha, 






and, being conquered by his Brabmanioal virtues, given up 
his kingdom, placed the members of his family in the woods 
where Trisfanku afterwards happened to wander, and had 
gone to do penance on the banks of the Sarasvati. Just at 
this time, there occurred a great famine, and the wives and 
children of Visfvarnitra ran the danger of being starved to 
death. The heart of Satyavrata, whose high impulses had 
not been blunted by his fall, throbbed with tenderness at 
the sight of their misery, and he fed them, disguising his 
own personality on the ground that the gift of food from 
a Ohahd&Ja would not be accepted. Visfvarnitra, when he 
came to know of bis generosity, resolved to meet service 
with service, and took up his cause. There is no doubt 
that he was inspired in this by his antagonism to Vasishtha, 
Eventually, Tns'ahku became king, and chose Visfvarnitra 
as his priest. 

Another version of the legends is that Trisfanku, who 
had been called to the throne after his father’s death, 
requested Vasiahfcha to raise him, by his spiritual power, to 
heaven in his human person ; that Vasishtba, who regarded 
the request as a stupendous exhibition of human vanity, 
refused; that Visfvarnitra, on the other band, acceded to 
his request and raised him, by his remarkable power of 
penance, to the world of the celestials ; and that, as a silk 
purse could not after all be made qut of sow’s ear, Triafahku 
was hurled down by the gods on account of his unfitness; 
and that, with a resolve which became inexorable with 
failure, Visfvarnitra defied even the gods, and created the 
middle heavens for his protege, Triafahku is still supposed 
to be staying there in eternal suspense between heaven and 
earth. The real meaning- of these extra-terrestrial exploits 
is obscure ; but the one piece of history which is not lost in 
the maze of myths is priestly rivalry which was attended 
with an important political crisis. 

We have already seen how the enmity between 
Vasishthaand Viavamitra figures largely in the traditions 
of the Eg-veda ; how this enmity brought about the so- 
called battle of the ten kings ; how it became hereditary 
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and was carried to different courts and kingdoms; and how 
the different Visfvamitras and Vasishthas are rolled into 
two impossible persons in the PurS^as. This conclusion 
seems to be corroborated by the alleged connection of the 
same sages with Harischandra, the son and successor of 
Trisfanku, one of the great Sam rats of antiquity and one of 
the most amiable and well-known figures in Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. There is the celebrated story known in every Hindu 
household that Vasistha praised the unrivalled virtues of 
Harischandra, that Visfvamitra childishly disagreed with 
him, and that, as the result of this, Harischandra was 
subjected to various ordeals. The story that Harischandra 
had originally offered to sacrifice his son to Varuna, that 
he delayed it for years, and then substituted Sunakshepa, 
who was related to Visfvamitra and who was for that 
reason rescued by him, goes to similarly show that the 
malignity between the priestly families poisoned their 
hearts, and that Viafvarnitra, at all events, often worked 
himself up to a pitch of unreasonable excitement. Haris¬ 
chandra is described as a samrSt, who performed the 
Rfijasuya-yaga. 

From Harischandra we have the following genealogy ; 

Harischandra 

I 

RShitSsva 

(the builder of Rohitapura) 


34. 

Harita 

Champa (builder of 


(or HaritS^va) 

Champnpuri, near 


1 

Sanchu (left out in some 
versions) 

i 

Rhagalpur in E. BihSr) 

35. 

1 

Vijaya 


36, 

Ruruka (or Kuruka) 


37. 

v|ka 

BShu (Asita) 


38. 
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King Bahii is said to have got into trouble with the 
Haihayas and the Tslajar'ighas (see p.313), and been compelled 
to retire with his queen, then enceinte , into the forest. Here 
she was poisoned by a co*wife so that she could not have 
any progeny. As the result of this, she was in that condition 
for the prolonged period of seven years. King Bahu died 
in the meanwhile, and the great sago Aurva,* near whose 
hermitage this incident happened, prevented Bahu’s queen 
from ascending the funeral pyre, took her to his hermitage, 
and looked after her. She now gave birth to the celebrated 
emperor Sagara, who was so called because he was born 
with gara or poison, and regarding whom there is an 
enormous wilderness of legends which do not easily render 
themselves to historical comprehension. Brought up by 
Aurva in a manner which fitted him for his great task, 
and particularly initiated by the sage in the Xgnoyastra,f 
Bagara destroyed the Haihayas, and would have also 
carried his crusade against their allies, the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Bharatas, and Barbaras, but for the intercession 
of Vasishtha, with whom they took refuge. Vasishtha 
is said to have advised his royal disciple to leave them 
alone, as they had already been made un-Vedic by him 
and so were practically dead ! Sagara is said to have 
consented, but after insisting, with a touch of asperity, 
that the Yavanas shaved off their whole head, the $akas 
half the head, the Bharatas allowed their hair to hang 
loose, and the Barbaras reared beards, so that all of them 
looked strange and unfit for Vedic ceremonials! This story 
is patently apocryphal, and tries to give a peculiarly 
orthodox interpretation of the rationale of the customs of 
these semi*Aryan peoples who settled in Western India, 
and became Kshatriyas with the help of the priestly 
ministrations of sages like Vasishtha Atharvanidhi Apava 

* A Bhargava sage whose personal name was probably Agni, 

t This astra is said to have been invented by sage Bhygu. See 
the previous note, 
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(who r\iust be 'distinguished from other Vasishthas). From 
amidst the darkness of the myths the hatch of historic 
truth is obvious that the crisis in Kosala history was over, 
and all danger of Yaclava conquest was at an end, 

One of the wildest Pnranie stories concerns the al¬ 
leged origination of the a&gara (ocean) from Sagara, The 
king, it is said, had one wicked son, Asatnanja, by one of 
his queens, and 60,000 sons by another* ; that the former 
w$s abandoned by his father on account of his wickedness ; 
that Sagara employed his 60,000 other sons, who were 
equally wicked and hated by gods and men, to guard the 
horse which he intended for a sacrifice ; that this horse was 
discovered near the hermitage of Kapila in the nether-world 
by Sagara’s sons after their excavation of the present 
oceans; that the princes were reduced to ashes by Kapila 
(an incarnation of Vishnu, born for this purpose), whom they 
insulted; that prince Atnsfuman. the son of Asamaflja, 
eventually brought back the horse after obtaining the 
grace of Kapila, together with the promise that his uncles 
would be freed from their sins if the heavenly Ganges was 
brought down and made to fall into the oceans excavated 
by them ; and that the sacrifice was completed by Sagara 
who then placed the Kosala crown on the brow of Am^umfin. 
The significance of the story is difficult to understand, [f 
wo can put any meaning into it, it is perhaps this,— 
that Sagara and his grandson carried the torch of 
Aryan culture to the shores of the sea and to regions which 
were ignorant of the sacrificial cult. That Sagara was 
an emperor over the whole of the Aryan world is obvious 
from his victories over all contemporary powers and 
peoples. His marriage with the Vidarbha princess was 
probably apolitical affair. 

* One of the queens, Sumati, who was K5$yapa’s daughter, 
chose 60,000 sons who might not leave progeny behind, and the other, 
K8&ni, the Vidarbha princess, chose to have one son who would 
perpetuate the family! 
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From Sagara to Rama, the great hero of the Ramftyaria, 
the genealogy of the Kusala kings was as follows 


39. 

Sagara 



40, 

1 . 

Aaamanja 

1 



41. 

Amsuman 



42. 

j 

Dilipa I 

1 



43, 

Bbagiratha 



44, 

1 

drwta (or Suhotra) 

i 



45. 

1 

Nahbaga 

1 



46. 

l 

Ambarlsha 



47. 

j 

Sindhudvlpa 



48. 

Ayutayus 

i 



49, 

« 

Rtuparna 



50. 

1 

SarvakSma 

i 



51. 

i 

Sudasa 



52. 

SaudSsa Mitrasaha Kalmashapada 
One version Second 

version 

i 

S3. 

A&maka 

53. 

t 

Sarvakarman 

r 

54. 

1 

Mfilaka 

54. 

i 

Anaranya 

1 

55. 

$ataratha (or Da&iratha) 

55. 

Nighna 

j 

56. 

1 

Aidavida Vjddhasarman 

55. 

Aaamitra and Raghu 

1 

57. 

1 

Visvasaha I. 

I 

57. 

Dujiduhu 

58. 

I # 

Pilipa II. Khatvahga 

i 



59, 

Dirghatwibu 

i 



60. 

i 

Raghu 

1 



61. 

Aja 

i 



62. 

Dasaratha 

i 



63. 

1 

RSma 
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Bhagiratha, the grandson of Arnsfum&n, is another 
celebrated figure in traditions. Besides being one of the 16 
great emperors, he is said to have brought eternal glory to 
himself by bringing down the Ganges, through the power of 
his penance, into the earth, thus giving her the name of 
Bhagirathi. The purification of his 60,000 grand-uncles by the 
holy stream, so that they could go to heaven, has, ever since, 
inspired Hindu pilgrims to obtain the same blessing by the 
same means. As usual, some salvage work out of the 
stumbling and fantastic chronicles is necessary, and very 
probably Bhagiratha was the originator of the worship of 
the Ganges. The River-cult played a very important part 
in the popular religion of ancient India, 

Ambarisha, the son of Nabhaga, might have been the real 
original of the great Bhagavata devotee who vanquished 
Sage Durvfisas by his superior spirituality. The Puranas, 
however, make him either the son of Nabhaga, the son 
of Manu (see p. 354) or the son of MandhSta (see p. 380, 
foot-note), and the ancestor of a clan consisting of three 
generations, namely, Virupa, PfahadasTva and Ratltara, 
who became Brahmanized on account of close connection 
with the Ahgirasas, Whether Ambarisha was an earlier 
Manavya or later member of the Ikshv&ku line, he was, as 
a Bhagavata and the populariser of the Dv&datfi vow, a later 
creation. Politically, he belongs to the class of emperors 
like Sagara and Bhagiratha who made Ayodhya great, 

The next noteworthy figure is Rtuparna who figures 
in the well-known romance of Nala. ’ It was in his court 
that Nala lived as a disguised cook. He is said to have 
taught Nala the art of dice, and in return learnt from him 
the art of driving horses, when Nala drove his chariot from 
his capital Ayudhya to Kundinapura for the second svayam- 
vara of Dam ay anti. Rtuparna’s son, Sudffsa, has been 
identified by some scholars, on the ground of the identity 
of names, with the hero of the Rg-veda. This view, how¬ 
ever, as has been already pointed out, is untenable.* Sud&sa’s 
son, Kalmashap&da, is a theme of very wild, fantastic 


See pp. 191—5 and 225 above. 
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legends. Once he went on a chase to the forest, tfe saw 
two tigers there, and, believing that they were responsible 
for the destruction or the beasts of the forest, he killed 
one of them. The tigers in fact were Rfikshaeas, and the 
surviving beast vowed to take revenge on him. Sometime 
alter, SaudSsa performed a sacrifice. The RSkahaaa, took 
the guise of the kings cook, deceived the king, and made 
him serve human flesh to Vasishtha. The sage became 
wild, and cursed the king to become a Rskshasa.* Dis¬ 
covering that the king was not really to blame, he mitigated 
the duration of the punishment to a period of twelve years. 
Saudasa felt that his Guru was unreasonable and therefore 
prepared to curse him in return. At that time, his queen, 
Madayanti, dissuaded him from such a step, and SatidSsa 
threw the mantra-impregnated water (with which the 
curse had to be administered) on his own feet, as the 
result of which they turned into stone,-—an experience 
which led to the king’s being known aa Kalmashap&da. 
Some time later, Kal.mashapsda v while living the life of a 
Rfikshasa in the forest, happened to kill a Brahman and 
eat him up in spite of the prayers and imprecations of his 
helpless wife. The injured woman thereupon cursed him to 
lose life if he approached his queen. The result was that, 
when Kalm&shapftda recovered his natural position and 
status at the end of twelve years, lie had to provide for 
the perpetuation of his line through the Niyoga system. 
The child, which was the result of the union of the queen 
with Vasishtha, was given a premature birth, in spite of the 
alleged lapse of seven years, by the queen’s impatiently 
striking herself with a stone, as the result of which it got 
the name Qf Ashnaka. The story seems to indicate some¬ 
thing peculiar in King Saudasa and his relations with 
Vasishtha. The Purfipas seem to refer to a deadly enmity 
between the two at first, and a close cordiality later on, 

* According to one version Visvamitra manipulated this on 
account of his enmity to Vasishtha. See Pargiter’s And. Ind, Hist . 
Tradn. t pp. 208*9, for all the versions and his attempt to fit them with 
each other as far as it is possible. 
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as the result of which there was the Niy^ga connection 
of the queen with the family priest. The Jaiminiya- 
Brahumna refers to Saudfisa’e casting Safcti, Vasishtha’s 
son, into the fire. Other texts like the Kausfitaki Brahman a 
(IV. 8) and the Panchavimsfa Brahma na (IV. 7, 3) refer 
to Vasishthas successful revenge against the king. One is 
struck with the strangeness, the unreality, and mystery 
of the whole set of legends. The only reality which seems 
to break through them seems to be the supreme triumph 
of the stolid priest over the king, who was probably guilty 
of irregular habits, which enabled Kbsaia to tide over a tem¬ 
porary crisis. 

There are two versions in regard to the successors who 
came after Kalmashapftda, as can be seen from the genea¬ 
logical table, given in p. 387. Pargi ter suggests “ that there 
was a division with two rival lines reigning for six or 
seven kings, until Dilipa II Khatvahga re-established the 
single monarchy.” It seems possible, he says, to connect 
this split with Kalmfishapftda’s conduct to Vasisbtha de¬ 
scribed above, and to the desire of the Brahmans of Ayudhya 
to take revenge upon him, Pargiter sees an explanation 
to this effect in the Paur&nic statements that Sarvakarman 
in one line was brought up in secret, and that Mulaka in 
the other fled to the forest for safety * Whatever might 
have been the case, both versions agree that the throne 
ultimately came to Khatvahga, who is one of the im¬ 
portant figures in the Puranic traditions. Khatv&hga was 
also known as Dilipa II, and it is he that has been made 
the charming and fascinating hero by the magic of the 
alluring verses of Kalidasa in the first three cantos of his 
Raghuoam'sa . The spell of the poet’s voice, the witchery of 
his song, the charm of his similes, the fathomless depth of 

* One of the versions gives this story regarding Saudasa’s 
grandson, VSlika. He was, it is said, a contemporary of ParasurErna, 
and in order to save himself from the terrible vow of the latter 
to exterminate the Kshatriya race, always surrouuded himself by a 
number of women, thereby obtaining the names of Narikavacha (he 
who had women for his armour) and Mtlaka (the root of future 
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his capacity to depict Man and Nature, have produced an 
irresistibly fascinating picture of Dilipa and his queen as 
they tend the cow Nandini, alone and in ascetic habits, 
for the sake of progeny. The story of Dilipa is found 
in the Padmapurana ; but Kalidasa’s pen has made it 
seductive and etherealised to perfection. Khatvshga was 
however, according to the Pur&nas, a much higher man 
than the attend er on a divine cow. He is represented as a 
Samr&t who was invited by the gods to help them against 
the Asuras. Learning that he was to live only for a 
mtihUrtd* he hastened to the earth, devoted himself to 
an intensive meditation of Vasudsva, the Supreme Being, 
and obtained Moksha. The Bin gavatic details of the story 
perhaps lack substantiality ; but Khatv&hga was obviously 
a man of real individuality who was much more than a 
flitting shadow in the spiritual history of his times. 

Khatvahga’s son, Dlrghabahu,* had Raghu, the great 
king from whom the dynasty itself came to be known, for 
his successor. Raghu had Ajaf for his son, and he had the 
celebrated Da^aratha for bis son and successor, by Indumati, 
the princess of Vjdarbha, whose svctyamv.ara is described 
with graphic pictuvesqueness by Kahdasa. Datfaratha 
was an emperor whose chariot went with dying colours 
over the ten directions, and whose personality fills up some 
of the most charming passages of the Ramayana. For 
countless centuries Dasfaratha has lived in the affections of 
the Hindu world as the father of the divine heroes of the 
magnificent Epic, the story of which has made such a 
colossal hit at the popular imagination, and filled the 
Indian atmosphere with its perfumes of beauty and its ex¬ 
alting philosophy of life. We are not at present concerned 

* Most of the Puranas make Dirghabahu father of Raghu. 
The Brahma, Harivamsa and $iva Puranas make dlrghabahu an 
epithet of Raghu. The Raghuvatnsa omits him altogether, and Raghu 
is described as the son of Dilipa. See Cantoes III and IV for Raghu s 
career. 

t Some of the Puriinas (Matsya, Padma and Agni) give a 
wrong order in regard to the kings Dilipa II, Dirghabahu, Raghu 
and Aja. For Aja’s career, see KalidSsa’s Raghuvatnsa, Sargas 
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with the career of Rama as an avatar of V ishnu ; nor are we 
concerned with those noble qualities of his adventure which 
were inspired by the notion that, as a true Kshatriya, his 
anxiety for honour outran his anxiety for the crown. What 
we are now concerned with is the political and cultural 
significance of the enthralling war-song; and the great 
lesson that emerges from the wilderness of its myths is that 
it is but a steady and natural progression of events that 
the Ikehvaku princes* who did so much to spread the 
torch of Aryan civilization in all directions in North India, 
had also the chief hand in the Aryanisation of the southern 
peninsula as well. There are, of course, as has been already 
said (see pp. 40—3), exaggerations, allegories, anachronisms, 
and interpolations, which make the Epic too often and too 
deeply slip into incredible unreality ; but there is no gain- 
saying that, amidst all its baffling fertility of fiction, 
there lies the Ridden truth, the solid central fact, that 
the great Ikshyfcku prince-adventurer was a redoubtable 
champion of Aryan culture, whose soul exulted, in spite of its 
apparently inscrutable serenity, in the dynamic transmission 
of Aryan ideals and institutions, of which he was the 
guardian and defender, into regions which had but imper¬ 
fectly learnt them. As Pargiter observes, the story of Rama 
brings South India definitely into view for the first time. 
The Yadavas had established themselves in the north-west, 
portion of the Dakkan. Thereat of the Dakkan had been 
]a r g e ly occupied by the great Dandaka forest. The religion 
\f North India had, indeed, to some extent penetrated this 
region, for the Epic clearly speaks of sages whom the 
RSkshasas maltreated ; but the Aryan footing had been 
precarious, and it had to be strengthened in the face of the 
RSkshasas. Regarding these Rakshasas who had formed 
a colony, called Janasthana, in the lower Godavari valley 
and who had a flourishing kingdom in Ceylon with their 
capital Lanka, Pargiter observes: u These so-called Rak- 
shasas were not uncivilized, for Lanka is described in the 
most glowing terms, and allowing for poetical exaggeration 
both therein and also to the contrary in personal descrip* 
tions, it is obvious that their civilization was as high as 
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that of North India.* These Rakshasas were evidently a 
sea-going people, as the connection of their colony in 
3anasthana with Laiika indicates. Their king was‘Havana; 
called also Dastegriva (and synonymously DatfasTrsha, 
Das&nana, etc.) Havana was probably the royal title, 
the Tamil Iraivan^ ‘king’; and Dasfagriva or one of its 
synonymous forms was probably his personal Dravidian 
name Sanskritized, which accordingly gave rise to the 
fable that he had ten heads. The story of Rama now 
appears largely as fable, but it is fairly clear that the 
fabulous in it is a perversion of simpler occurrences dis¬ 
torted gradually in accordance with later Brahmanical 
ideas about Rakshasas and the marvellous, especially in the 
Ramayana” (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , pp. 276-7). 
Describing the course of Rama’s advance, the same scholar 
observes: “ He travelled south to Prayaga, then south-west 
to the region of Bhopal, then south across the Narbada, and 
then to a district where he dwelt ten years. That was 
probably the Chhattisgarh district, because that was called 
Dakshina Kosala, and in it was a hill called Ramagiri. His 
long stay there wou^d have connected it with his home, 
Kosala ; hence probaoly arose its name. Afterwards he 
went south to the middle Godavari, where he came into 
conflict with the Rakshasa colony of Janasthana. It is said 
he avenged on the Rakshasas their ill-treatment of munis. 
Havana carried Sita off to LaftkS. Rama went south-west 
to Painpa lake, and there met Sugrlva (with his counsellor 
Ranumant) who bad been expelled by his brother Balin, 
king of Kishkindha. They went south there, and Rama 
killed Balin and placed Sugrlva on the throne. These 
persons and the people of Kishkindha are called monkeys, 
but they were a Dravidian tribe and were apparently akin 
to the Rakshasas of Lanka, for Havana and Sugrlva are 
spoken of as ‘ like brothers \ With their aid Rama proceeded 
south to what was afterwards Pimdya, crossed over to 

* As a matter of fact their civilization is already described as 
semi*Aryan except in regard to certain features. See pp. 125*6 above. 

t Keith, amongst others, ridicules this derivation. Seep. 126. 
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Ceylon by Adam’s Bridge, killed Havana and recovered 
Sita. Thus the only civilized communities m South India 
mentioned at that time were in Jaoasthana and at 
Kish kind ha. No others are alluded to, not even the Pandyas, 

through whose country Rama passed. Hence Pandya had 

not then come into existence, nor therefore CH51 a or Kerala 
Pargiter points out that these names occur only in the 
later geographical chapter of the Epic, and that the 
introduction of them in the legends connected with Sagara 
is an anachronism. Kajidasa too is not quite historical m 

this respect.* , , 

According to the Purftnas,- Rama and his brothers had 

these sons; 

Dasaratha 


I 


Raraa 

I 


Lakshmana 


T 


Bharata 


jjfttrughna 


t r 


Knsa 


Lava Angada Chandra* Taksha- Pashka* Sublibu bpra- 
ketu ka la sena 

Of these, the sons of gatrughna ruled at Mathura which 
had been established by their father (see p. 251). The sons of 
Laksbmana are credited with the establishment of two 
kingdoms* in the Kftrapaiha Desfat in the neighbourhood 
of the Himalayas, with their capitals at Ahgadiya and 
Chandraehakra. Nothing further is known about these 
principalities. Bharata’s sons, as we have already seen 
(pp 272-4), became the founders of the Taksha^ilS and 
Pushkalavati States in the north-west;. The Kosala king- 
dom proper was divided between the two sons of Rama.§ 


* See p- 41 above. 
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The elder, Kusfa, became the ruler of South Kusaia with 
Kutfavati or Kusfasthali for his headquarters. This city 
(which was different from its name-sake in Kathiawar) is 
said to have been on the spurs of the Vindhyas. Apparently , 
Kosala extended at this time to what later on came to 
be called Dakshina Kusala, Lava became the ruler of 
North Kosala, and set up his capital at Sravasti which 
remained as such till the rise of the Buddha. 

The PurSnas give a list of twenty-eight kings from Kusfa 
to Bfhadbaia, the last of the line, who was killed by Abhi- 
manyu in the war of the JMahabharata. The genealogy is 
as follows : 


<SL 


A 

if 


Kusa 

i 

Atithi 

I 

; Nishadha 
(Anala or Naja) 


68. Nabhas 

I 

69. Pundatika 

1 

70. KshSmadhanva 

I 

71. Devanika 

I 

72. Ahinagu 

Kuril (left out sometimes) 

73. Paripatra (Pariyatra, or Sudhanvau) 

74. Bala or Dala or $ala ($ila of Kalidasa) 

75. Uktha (Umrnbha of Kalidasa) 

76. Vajranabha 

77. fWikhawa 

78. Vyushitasva 

79. Visvasaha II or Visvahaya 
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Kalidasa gives these between 
Hiranyanabha and Pushya, 
that is, 80 and 81. 

1 

Kausalya 

I 

Brahmishfha 

i 

Patra 

I 

Pushya, a great Yegin and 
disciple of Jaimini. 


89. Amarsha and Saliasvant 

90. Visrutavant (or Visvabhavaii) 

r 

91. Byhadbala 

From Ahlnagu some of the Purapas give the above list 
of twenty kings, though particular Puranas stop with one or 
other in the list, instead of completing the series. There 
is another version giving only six kings instead of twenty, 
namely, SahasrSsfva, Ohandravaloka, Tftrapfda, Chandragiri, 
Bhanucbandra, and $rul%u. The latter version (of six 
kings instead of twenty) is unreliable/ as Kalidasa himself 
testifies. 

The information available about each of the above 
kings is rather scanty, which is an indication of the com¬ 
parative powerlessness of Kosala in the times which followed. 
Kusfa was given the primary place by the other princes at 
the time of R&hia’s death. While staying at Kus&vati, he 
had a radiant but pathetic vision of the tutelary goddess of 
AyodhyS who, in the form of a deserted maiden, fondly 
prayed to him to return. Without a ruler, she lamented, 
her turrets, terraces, ramparts and edifices were going to 
ruins; her streets were being filled up by jackals ; and her 
bathing pools, instead of being frequented by beautiful 

" Pargiter’s Amt. Ind. Hist. Tradition , p. 94. The Raghu- 
vamsa accepts the general version, with slight variations, See cantos 
1748. 


80. HiranyanXbha 

81. Pushya 

82. Dhnsvasandhi 

I 

83. Sudarsana 

I 

84. Agni varna 

85. Sighraga 

I 

86. Maru 

I 

87. Prasusruta 

\ 

88. Susandhi 
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women, were agitated by buffaloes! Describing other 
similar scenes of horror, the bereaved mother of AyfJdhya 
prayed to Kutfa in tears to give up his new dwelling- 
place and go back to herself. Tortured by what he heard, 
Kutfa felt a sudden pang of remorse surging up in his veins, 
and he resolved to give over KusfSvati to Brahmans versed 
in the Vedas to and go back Ayodhya. Kalidasas de¬ 
scription* of the journey from the Vindhyan valley, after 
the receipt of farewell presents from the mountain tribes, 
across the Rev& to the Sarayu, is characteristically 
picturesque. Equally charming! is the description of the 
revival of Ayodhya. The sad mother’s face was no longer 
darkened by the clouds of sorrow and neglect, and she 
smiled once again in power and plenty. 

It is obvious from this that, after some stay in the 
southern part of his dominions, Kus/a went back to Ayodhya. 
We have reasons to believe that, later on, in JarSsandha’s 
time, there was a migratioh of some Kosalas to this region, 
and it might then have come to be known by the name of 
Daksbi$a-Kosala. Whether this was the case or not, Kusfa 
deserves to be remembered for the great part be played in 
the firm and permanent transplantation of Vedic culture in 
the region where he had stayed for a time and whence 
his exit could not be avoided. 

A romantic story is given regarding Kuafa’s marriage 
with his queen, Kumudvati. While sporting with his 
women in the waters of the Barayu, it is said, he lost his 
necklace, once his father’s property and the cause of his 
prosperity. It could not be discovered in spite of vigorous 
search, as it. had fallen into the hands of Kumudvati, 
the sister of the K&ga king Kumuda. Unaware of the 
exact situation, but stung to indignation by the fancied 
insult, Kuaf-i d'scharged the Garutmata missile against 
the guilty Nftga. The serpent-king promptly saved him¬ 
self from the disaster which was swooping down upon him. 
Possessed by the agitation of terror, he rushed to the surface, 

* Canto xvi, verses 25-37. 

f lbid t verses 38*42. 
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explained the situation, restored the jewel, and above all 
bestowed his sister on the king. Anger .was now tran¬ 
smuted into love, and Kusfa paid prompt court to her, and 
grasped her hand in wedlock. The story is perhaps a 
corroboration of the fact that Kusfa promoted the Aryaniza- 
tion of parts of the Koeala dominions which still remained 
aboriginal. Kusfa, however, was eventually surged and over¬ 
whelmed by the tide of war. Going to the help of 
Indra against a demon named Durjaya (probably another 
aboriginal chief), Kusfa was victorious against the latter, 
but himself fell, betrayed by fate to his rival’s sword. Be 
was succeeded by Atithi, his son by Kumudyati. 

The next great figure in this period seems to have 
been Hiraijyan&bha. He is described as a lofty soul, a 
great yogin, who was a disciple of Yftgfiavalkya and who 
always 'looked upon life as something beyond what was 
testified by the senses. Apparently, this Hiranyan&bha 
was the sovereign who figures in the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads and. who has been already referred to in p. 349, 

With regard to Agnivarna, the son of Sudarsfana, who 
is the last sovereign figuring in Kalidasa’s Maghuvama'a 
(canto xix), the poet 'gives a very graphic description of an 
abandoned voluptuary, whose conduct led to the ruin of 
himself and the administration. The king became subject 
to the disease of rujayakskma (consumption), and the 
ministers gathered together in the palace garden at the 
head of the family priest, and, under the pretext of per¬ 
forming a ceremony for the cure of the disease, consigned 
him to the flames, and then raised his wife, then enceinte , 
to the throne. We have got here an interesting example of 
the removal of a king, and the choice of a woman to the 
throne, by the ministers. 

* See KaJ ( idSsa's Raghuvama, canto xvi, for an account of this 
exploit. • , 

t Ibid, canto xvii. Kajicfe gives, a beautiful description of the 
coronation ceremonial and the ideal, rule of Atithi. It contains, 
however, only platitudes and not any historical matter. 
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Another great king who seems to have had a distinc¬ 
tion in spiritual attainments was Maru. A great yogin, 
he is said to be living even now in a village called Kalapa 
in the Himalayan borders; and it is believed that he will 
be born as the first solar king in the next Kptayuga to be 
formed. 

The last of the pre-Bharata kings of Kosalo was 
Bfhadbala. He was killed by Abhimanyu, the son of 
Arjuna, in the battle of KurukshStra. There are various 
references to the king in the Epic. Bhima conquered him* * * § 
before the Rajnsuya-Yaga ; but Karna subsequently com¬ 
pelled him by force of arms to pay tribute to the Eauravasf. 
Brhadbala fought, with several other kings, in the very 
forefront of the Kaurava armyt* As has been already 
said, he was eventually slain by Abhimanyu||, I here 
is reference to a Kosala prince, SuksbStra, who also took 
part in the battlefi We are told in the Asfvamedha- 
parvag that Arjuna had to vanquish Kosala before the 
performance of Asfvamedha by Yudhishthira. ihe king 
of Kosala at the time was Bfhadkshana, the son of 
Bfhadbala, 

The Puranas give the following list of thirty sovereigns 

* Sabhaparva, chap. 31 (Southern textk 

t Vanaparva, chap. 255. 

t Bhishmaparva, chap. 16. His companions were: Saubala 
&domi; Salya; Jayadratha ; Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti; Sudak- 
shina of KSmboja; Sruttyu of Kalinga ; JayatsSna ; and the Satvata 
Kffcavarma. 

11 Karnaparva, chap. 2. A list is given in the chapter of all the 
fallen chiefs. 

f Dronaparva. chap. 22 (Calc. Edn'. The Southern text cob- 
tains different names. 

§ Chap. 42. 
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from Rjrhadbala to Surnitra, alleged to be the last of the 


line 

” 



1. 

Bpuadbala 

16* 

Suparna 

1 

2 

Byhadkshana 

l 

17. 

Amitrajit 

1 

3. 

Urukshaya 

1 

18. 

Bfhadbbaja 

1 

4 

i 

Vajravyugfaa 

1 

19. 

1 

Dharmi 

i 

5. 

Prativyoma 

1 

20. 

1 

Kjtanjaya, 

t 

6. 

Divikara 

21. 

Rananjaya 

# ! 

7. 

1 

SahadSva 

• 

22. 

1 

Sanjaya 

8. 

1 

Bphadasva 

i 

23. 

Sskhya 

9. 

BhSnuratha 

■ 'f s’,:. ,'i 

24. 

1 

Suddhodana 

i 

10. 

1 

Vratitasva 

j 

25. 

1 

RShula 

i 

11. 

Supradika 

I 

26. 

» 

Prasenajit 

1 

12. 

Marudcva 

i 

27. 

Kshudraka 

j 

13. 

i 

Sunakshatra 

i 

28. 

1 

Gun$aka 

1 

14. 

s 

Kinnara 

i 

29. 

Surata 

l 

15. 

i 

Antariksha 

30. 

i 

Sumitra 


I 


A glance at the list will reveal some interesting facts 
We find that Sskhya, Suddhodana (Buddha) and his son 
Rahul a are included in the Pauraiiie genealogy. Secondly, 
Prasenajit who, we know from Buddhistic traditions, was 
a contemporary of the Buddha, is made by the Puramts the 
grandson of the Buddha. There is also the patent fact 
that, if we exclude the eight generations from Sakhya,. 
there would be only twenty.two, generations from the time 
of the MahabhSrata to the time of the Buddha, and this 
is inconsistent with the chronological scheme we have 
adopted. Tt is clear, therefore, the PurSnic lists are both 
inaccurate and incomplete. All that we can be sure of 
from them is that the Prasenajit of Buddhistic literature is 
not an imaginary person, but a real historical personality. 
We are told in the Buddhistic works that Pasgnadi was the 
son of a certain Mahakosala, and that the latter lived a 
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generation before the Buddha. It is quite possible that this 
Mahiikosala, who must have been the contemporary of 
the drat two or three of the Sai^unaga kings, established 
the supremacy of Kosala, over the contemporary kings of 
Aryavarta ; for we have got evidences to show that Kosala 
was the most powerful of the sixteen Mabajanapadas which 
existed in the seventh century B. C. The career of 
PrasSnajit, which is copiously illustrated in the Buddhistic 
literature, takes us to the next period of Indian history, 

A number of traditions indicate Kpsala’s relations, 
friendly or hostile, with the neighbouring states throughout 
this period. Kosala and Kasfi naturally fought with each 
other many a time. Reference has been made already to 
the slaughter of a king of Kosala by a king of Kas'i, and the 
eventual triumph* of the son of the former after a blockade 
of Kasti at the instance of his widowed mother (see p. 328). 
Reference has also been made to the invasion of K£&i by a 
king of Kosala at the instance of a traitrous minister of 
KSsfi, and the eventual restoration of the king of the 
latter by the potency of his superior moral character (see 
p. 328). Another Kosala king, Dabbaserta, whose heart 
was brimming over wi th gall, captured the king of Benares, 
and fastened him by cord with head downwards; but the 
latter, who was absorbed in yoga, was not only completely 
unaware of the storm which had burst over his head, but 
burst his bonds with miraculous ease, and sat cross-legged 
in air! The malignancy of the Kausalya's nature gave 
him, it is said, a burning sensation, and realising that he had 
sinned against a saint, he restored him to the throne, and 
thereby got rid of the agony of his soul and body.* The 
story of the Kosala prince Chatta who became an expert 
in magic as the result of training at Taxila and who put 
his wits victoriously against a successful king of Kasri, has 
been already given (see p. 328). Thus the two kingdoms 
were sometimes friendly, and sometimes hostile towards 
each other. Apparently, Kosala was eventually successful 
in annexing Kasrt some time in the seventh century; for we 

* MkurajfrjSitakcf (No* 303), See Cowell, III, pp. 9-10, 
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understand that King MahSkusala of Kosala, who lived a 
generation before the time of the Buddha, gave his daughter 
in marriage to Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, with a 
lucrative village of KSs'i for her nahana-chunna-mvla 
(snana-chunna-mula), or bath-and-perfume-money. The 
same friendships and rivalries must have existed with other 
states like the $akyas, Magadha, the Yadava principalities, 
etc., till its days of political greatness were numbered 
with the rise of Magadha under the $ai6ur»agas. In the 
days which immediately preceded the rise of Buddhism, 
Kosala, seems to have obtained a sort of primacy among 
the Aryan kingdoms ; but the rise of Magadha brought 
about a wreckage of any imperialistic schemes on her part, 
and she was destined, like other states, to be in bondage to 
Magadha. 

A few words about the general conditions might close 
this account of Kosala in the V'edic age. Kosala seems to 
have been prosperous and rich in various crops. There 
were occasions when the rains ceased, the crops withered, 
the ponds and lakes dried up, and gangs of robbers were 
rampant; but this was due, to a certain extent, to the billy 
and forest-encumbered character of several parts of the 
kingdom, particularly on the border of the Himalayas. A 
certain amount of insecurity was bound to exist; but such 
times seem to have been more or less occasional. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Kosala had, on the whole, a reputation for health and 
strength. They had abundance of food, drink and the 
seven kinds of gems and wealth. They had prosperous 
merchants in their midst. The townsmen had assemblies 
and gilds of their own, which did good business. The 
merchants of Slravasti traded frequently with Videha and 
other neighbouring countries of * Utfcarapada * at the head 
of hundreds of cart-loads of merchandise, arid some even 
used to go to Suvarnabhumi in search of wealth. Buddhistic 
traditions refer to the existence of several rich bankers who 
lived in the times which saw the rise of the Buddha. Some 
of these opulent men belonged to the Brahmanioal caste. 

* Cowell, It, pp. 164, 275 and IV, pp. 216-7,. 
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The reputation which the people of KGsala had for charity 
in later times was no doubt due to the material prosperity 
enjoyed by them. 


One thing which demonstrates the prosperity of Kosala 
was its busy town-life. We find that a number of towns had 
already been flourishing before the age of the Buddha. 
Ayodhyft on the Saray u extended over a space of twelve 
ydjanas, and was famous for its riches. Some of the most 
picturesque passages of the R&mayana indicate its strength, 
wealth and beauty. Another important city was Sravasti. 
It was on the Rapti, and is now represented by the village of 
Saheth-Maheth on the border of the Gonda-Bahraich dis¬ 
tricts of the United Provinces. We have already seen how 
it was established by King Sr&vaata, but from the fact that 
the later Buddhistic writers traced its name to sabbam 
dttki, that is, ‘ everything is available there,’ we have got 
an idea of the reputation of the place for its wealth. Bud¬ 
dhistic literature refers to its merchants worth ‘ eighteen 
crores ’ (though this might be a formula), to men who fed 
the poor on a grand scale, and to donors of munificent gifts. 
We are told that Sravasti was surrounded by beautiful 
Urdmas or groves in the suburbs, which were tenanted by 
scholars and saints, and which afterwards formed centres 
of Buddhistic activities. The Pubbarftma, the Jetavana, 
the Arama of heretics, the Arama of Anathapindika, and 
other groves afterwards figure largely. Legends connected 
these and similar places with sylvan deities, who had to be 
won over by the observance of karmasthdna , and with l?ak- 
shinis like Kali who could foretell draught and rainfall 
and who were of course popular objects of worship. 

Similarly, there was the town of Saketa which was 
the capital in the period immediately preceding the Buddha, 
and which was probably the same as, or in close vicinity to, 
Ayodhyft. Other towns which are incidentally referred 
to in later literature are Dapdakappaka, Nalakapina, 
Setavya, Pahkadha, and Ukkattha, which were visited later 
on by the Buddha and perpetuated in the memory of the 
Buddhists by some notable achievements of his, 
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Side by aide with material prosperity, Kosaia had con¬ 
siderable reputation for intellectual attainments. We have 
already seen how it was a centre of Ved'ic culture and 
how eminent priestly families lived and had their rivalries 
therein. Later Buddhistic literature refers to a number of 
BharadvSjas, Kasfyapas and others who belonged to the 
kingdom and who were famous for their spiritual attain¬ 
ments. The kingdom formed a Brahmanical stronghold. 
Living in villages of their own (like Nagaravinda), the 
members of the order received a patronage* and a help 
which enabl d their gifts to burst into full bloom, and made 
them famous K their knowledge, their mental tranquillity 
and their purity in body and mind. Once, in response to 
certain questions, the Buddha lamented that the Brahmanas 
of his time had parted with their traditional virtues, and 
he enumerated these virtues as self-restraint ; indifference 
to the objects of the five senses; incessant engagement 
in penance and self-culture; and indifference to cattle, 
gold and corn. Their best wealth, he said, had been the 
skill in mantras, and theirgreatest protec tor, Dharma. They 
had practised Brahmacharya from infancy to forty years. 
They had used to marry women belonging only to their own 
ranks and never bought them. They had practised all 
kinds of charities and religious ceremonies, and been free 
with the gifts of the things they got by begging. They had 
not killed cows even in sacrifices, but treated them as their 
parents and relatives!. They had advised kings for the 
performance of various sacrifices and received the royal 
patronage. The Buddha concluded that the Brahmans had 
lost their character when they came to offer cows for 

* The royal patronage has already been referred to in the treat¬ 
ment of the individual kings of the line. MSndkata, Purukutsa, Trasa- 
dasyu, Trayyaruna, Tri&mku, Harischandra, Rohita, Bhagiratha, 
Ambari'sha and Rituparna figure in V§dic literature from the Rg-veda 
onward. It is held by some that DaSaratha is referred in Rg-vSda, 

126. 4, and Rama in ibid, X. 93. 14, though they are not distinctly 
called Aikshvakus, 

t The Suttanipafa, from which this is taken, seems to be in¬ 
consistent here. See Pali Text Book Society Edn., pp, 50-5. 
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sacrifices* when they came to attach too much distinction 
to castes, when there was a fall in their domestic’virtues, 
and when there was a new indulgence in pleasures in 
which the Kshatriyas too were equally to blame. 

This view of the Buddha indicates the general idea 
concerning true Brahmanical character and mode of life. 
Experts in manias, highly educated in the Vedas and the 
eighteen * Vijjas,' they commanded a reputation by no 
means negligible. There can hardly be a doubt that they 
lost much of their greatness in consequence of their addic¬ 
tion to sacrifices. A clue to this is available in the fact 
that, in the time of the Buddha himself, a great yag% 
was performed by a certain * Dggata&arira Brahman,’ in 
which five hundred bulls, five hundred calves and five 
hundred goats were brought for sacrifice, and the Buddha 
taught them that a far greater sacrifice than these was the 
sacrifice of passion, anger and ignorance. 

There can be no doubt that, in the centuries which 
immediately preceded the Buddhistic age, Kosala was a 
busy centre of intellectuality. While the classical Sanskrit 
flourished highly in all departments of knowledge then 
known, a more popular aspect of it was developed in the 
composition of the Ramayana on the basis of the ballads 
recited by the Sutas and others. The common people, as 
T. W. Rhys Davids points out, spoke a conversational dia¬ 
lect which was primarily of a local character and in general 
use among officials, merchants and cultured classes through¬ 
out the Kosala dominions, but which also extended 1 east 
and west from Delhi to Patna, and north and south from 
Ssvatthi to Avanti ’ (Buddhist India % p. 153!). In contrast 
were various ' Primary Prakrit dialects’ from which, as 
Sir George Grierson says, the later ‘ Secondary Prakrits’ 
were to come into existence. It was in the latter that the 
Buddha was to preach to the common people in his grand 
attempt to overthrow the citadel of Brahmanism. 

The Sakyas 

Before concluding this section on the Kosalas it is 
perhaps advisable to deal with a very important branch of 
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them, namely, the Sakyas of Kapjjavasfcu,.amidst whom 
the Buddha was destined to be born. The Sakya territory 
was included in the Kosala kingdom, just to the south of its 
Himalayan confines. The Buddha himself later on used to 
say that he was the member of a family of the Adichcba- 
Sakyas, famous for their wealth in the kingdom of Kosala. 
The fact that the Puranas include Suddhodana, and Rahula 
amongst the Kosala kings goes to show the same connection 
in spite of their historical inaccuracy. The Sakyas were, in 
fact, proud of being ‘Okkakas’ or Iksvakus. The Sakya 
territory, which was of course bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, had the river Rukini for its eastern boundary, 
and the Rftpti for its western and southern limits. 

It is believed by some scholars that the Sakyas were not 
really Aryan but Mongoloid, Together with the Lichchhavis 
of Vaisfali, of whom we shall speak presently, they have been 
stated to be a Tibeto-Mongolian hill tribe which extended 
towards the south, and settled in the plains in pre-historic- 
times. Vincent Smith contends that the Lichchhavis of 
V.aisalf, whom he connects with the Sakyas, exposed their 
dead as the Tibetans ; that judicial procedure at Vaisali and 
Tibet was similar; that the Tibetans traced their kings to 
the Sakya-Lichchhavis; that the early testimony of the 
sculptures at Bharhut, Sanchi, etc., demonstrates clearly the 
presence of a large Mongolian element in the population of 
North India in the centuries which immediately preceded and 
followed the Christian ora ; and that Gautama Buddha and 
Mahavira, the respective founders of Buddhism and Jainism, 
were probably Mongolian by birth, that is, hill-men, like the 
Gurkhas, with Mongolian features and akin to the Tibetans. 

Another theory regarding the origin of the Sakyas is 
that they were Persian. Dr. Spooner* who has postulated, 
on the ground of archaeological and epigraphical finds, as 
well as his own interpretations of the Epic Literature, a 
distinct Zoroastrian period of Indian History, contends that 
the tern) Sakya, to which clan Gautama Buddha belonged, 
was identical with the Persian term Saka ; that the $&kyas 

* Arch, Suu Rep, (Central Circle), 1913-4 and 1914-5. 
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were of Zoroastrian origin ; and that the Buddhistic quit had 
its origin in the Persian atmosphere which had been already 
introduced into India by the Zoroastrian Magi about 600 B.C. 
and earlier. According to a tradition, points out Dr. Spooner, 
Gaya was claimed as a temple of theirs by the Persians. 
This could have only meant, he says, that Gaya was an 
early seat of Magian worship, and that “Gautama as a 
religious student went thither as to the holy place of his own 
people, the Zoroastrians.” The discovery of the figure of the 
Persian fire-altar in one of the ancient sites excavated at 
Pfitaliputra, of an image of the sun, and of potsherds bearing 
in relief Zoroastrian figures (chiefly, the varieties of the sun) 
are additional proofs, he contends, of the establishment of 
the Magi. The internal evidences in the Buddistic system 
and in the Buddha’s story, again, he says, show the same 
thing. Many of the Buddhistic labels in the G&ndhlra 
sculptures of the Peshawar Museum may be given Zoroastri¬ 
an labels with equal suitability. Many legends are common 
to Zarathushtra and Gautama. The Buddistic theory of 
the evolution of the Buddha from previous Buddhas and 
Chakravartins is the same as “ the A vesta n doctrine of the 
passing on, from ruler to ruler aud from saint to saint, of the 
divine, sacerdotal and kingly glory,” Both the Persian and 
Indian prophets dwelt in the region of eternal light before 
their birth ; both had miraculous births; the advent of both 
was signalised by the rejoicings of nature ; the childhood of 
both was passed amidst dangers of life; both reached en¬ 
lightenment at the age of thirty ; both have a remark¬ 
able similarity of legends about Mara and his daughters. 

“ The iconographical evidence, as far as I can see, establishes 
conclusively that the details of all the Buddha story, parti¬ 
cularly in the cycle of Nativity, were brought into India 
before the Buddha’s birth, and were then attached to his 
person with local adaptation, on his appearance in the role 
of the enlightened one, though subsequently to his death, of 
course. This does not mean to imply that all the Magian 
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elements in Buddhism are post-Buddha, still does it raise any 
doubt as to the Persian race of Gautama? The title ot 
Iranian sage (Sakyamuni) which Buddha wears, and the 
Sakya legepd told above are to be taken in conjunction 
with these internal evidences, and in such conjunction not 
only prove that Buddha was a Persian, but explain how the 
Persian legends were fittingly associated with his person at 
a slightly later date.” 

It is difficult to say how far these Mongolian and 
Persian theories can be taken as correct. With regard to 
the former, it may perhaps be conceded that, to a certain 
extent, there was a mixture of the Mongolian element in 
the ethnical composition of the Himalayan border-peoples. 
But to assert on this ground that the Sakyas were Mongolian 
is absurd. They were, as the Hindu traditions unmistakably 
indicate, Kshatriya descendants of the Ikshvakus, but pro¬ 
bably with customs considerably modified on account of the 
contact with the Mongoloid people who, of course, differed 
in some fundamental respects from the Aryans. As Prof, 
Keith points out, early Buddhism was hardly touched by 
Zoroastrian ideas, and the connection of the Buddha with 
the Persian race, like the theory of a Zoroastrian period of 
history, is an absurd fancy of Dr. Spooner. Haraprasada 
Sastri believed that the Sakyas and the Lichchhavis were 
Vrfttyas or impure Kshatriyas. They were “ not the 
Kshatriyas of the Dvijfiti, the second varna of the Brahmanas. 
It is *a noteworthy fact that the second varna had Upanayana 
or investiture with the holy thread. Kalidasa takes special 
care to state that Raghu was first instructed in the alphabet 
and then invested with the holy thread, but Buddha was 
sent to a Lipisa, and not after that to a Guru to study the 
Vedas, and there is no mention of his being invested with 
the holy thread. That shows that he was a Vratya.” lie 
might have been a Kshatriya, “ but not such a Kshatriya as 
would be recognized by Brahmans. So Manu and other 
writers are perhaps right in calling these clans Vratya- 
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Rshatriym” ft is difficult to come to any definite con¬ 
clusions on the matter. The Buddhistic traditions are clear 
in describing the Buddha as a proud Kshatriya. At the 
same time there are references to loose customs like the 
marriage of sisters among the Sakyas. Probably it was this 
looseness that favoured the anti-Brahmanical character of 
the Buddhistic creed. In any case, it was from this semi- 
Aryan community in the extreme north of Kosala that the 
most formidable revolt from Brahmanism, which shook its 
very foundations and which became a universal religion, 
was born. 

The Videhas 

The most important member of the Kosala-Videha 
group (or even * confederacy as Prof, Eggeling would say) 
next to Kosala was Videha, The two kingdoms were 
separated by the Sadanira, modern Ga^<Jakr x , which flows 
into the Ganges opposite to Patna, The Vidgha kingdom 
had the district of Tirhiit or Northern BihSr for its main 
area, and the town of Mithila, which has been identified 
with Janakapura on the Nepal border, for its capital. * 
Brabmauized by immigrants like Madhava Videgha from 
Kosala, the Videhas had close political relations with 
Kosala and Kasfi, The Kausfitaki Upanishad (IV. 1) couples 
the Videhas and Kasfis together. The ^ankhayana Srauta 
Sutra (XVI. 29. 5) shows that Kasfi, Kosala and Vidgha had 
the same Purohita, Jala JSfcukarnya. The same work 
(XVI. 9,31-13) refers to the connection between a Vidshan 
king named Para Xhlara and the Kosala king Hirapya- 
nabha by calling him Hairanyanabha. In this it is 
corroborated by the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 5, 4, 4). 
Ahlara had also the variant Atnara (see p. 349 above), 
which is found in the Pafloh&virada (XXV. 16.3) and 

* The Satapatha Brahmana, 1,4, 1,14, et seq. On the ground that the 
Mahgbbarata distinguishes the Gandaki from the Sadanira, it is held by 
Oldenberg and Pargiter that the Sadanira was the Rapti. But Keith 
questions the truth of the Epic tradition and agrees with Weber in 
taking it to be the Gandaki , Indian geographers identify it with the 
Karatoya, but it is too far to the east. See V«dic Index, II, pp. 421-2 
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Jaimimya Upanishad Brahraanas (IT. 6. 11), and we under¬ 
stand from the latter that Para Xtnara performed a sacrifice 
for obtaining a son. The names Para Xtnara, Ahlara and 
HiranyanSbha in fact seem to have been common between 
the two royal houses, which must have been due to 
marriage alliances between them. There is no doubt that, 
occasionally at least, these alliances brought about political 
unions. But Vedic literature is clear in its description of 
separate Vaideha kings as a whole. One of these was 
Nami S&pya. He figures in the Rg-veda (VI. 20. 6 and X. 
48. 9) and Pafichavim&i BrShmana (XXV, 10. 17). The 
celebrated monarch that is referred to, however, in later 
Vsdie literature is Janaka, the reputed royal philosopher. 
He figures in the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad (Eli. L 9) as 
the wisest Kshatriya teacher of the day, and we understand 
from his career that Videha became the greatest leader in 
spiritual matters.* Rshis, even from Kuru-Paiichala lands, 
flocked to his court for discussions, and in the presence of 
his teacher Yajfiavalkya men dwindled into nothing. The 
Upanishad gives this curious story. SamrSt Janaka Vaideha 
performed an Asfvamgdha and gave many presents to priests, 
Br&hmanas of the Kuru-Pafichala lands attended it, and 
Janaka wished to know which of them was the best-read. 
So he enclosed a thousand cows, with ten pudas of gold 
fastened to each pair of horns ; and then told thorn that the 
wisest among them could drive away the cows. None 
dared to do so, but Yajftavalkya did it, thus proving to be 
the wisest of them all. Asvala, the Hutr priest of the 
kingdom of Janaka, then bowed to him, and put to him 
certain questions which he answered to his perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. The Upanishad goes on to enumerate several other 
individuals who disputed Yajiiavaikya’s supremacy and 
were vanquished by him. Among these were Ushasta 
gakrayana, Kahola Knugitaksya, Uddhalaka Xructi, and 
above all, Gargi VSchaknavL The last of these put two 

* There can hardly be a doubt that the Mahajanaka-jataka (No. 
539, Cowell, V, pp. 19—38), which mentions the story of the re¬ 
nunciation of Maha janaka, is aa echo of the Epic and Upanishadic 
traditions skilfully adapted for purposes of propaganda. 
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> questions to Yajuavalkya, comparing herself to a Ksgi or 
Videha warrior going to battle with two pointed arrows. 
She was beaten, and she advised all the assembled Brahmans 
to bow before her invincible antagonist. The same dis¬ 
comfiture was experienced by Vidagdha Silkalya, a Kuru- 
Parichala Brahman, The whole incident shows that, in the 
regime of wise sovereigns like Janaka, the Videha country 
was even more advanced than the land farther west, from 
which it had derived its Aryan culture, in the keenness of 
spiritual and intellectual activity. 

More information is available about the Vidohas from 
the Epics and Fur&nas than from the later Vedic literature. 
It is clear from the Ram ay ana that Rama married the 
daughter of Janaka of MitbilS. The poem gives a splendid 
picture of the Videhan capital and its sacrificial hall. It 
is difficult to say whether this Janaka was the Janaka 
referred to in Vedic literature. As a matter of fact, the 
term Janaka was applicable to the kings of the Videha 
dynasty in general.* The Ramayana, it is curious to state, 
which can naturally be expected to give substantial informa¬ 
tion about the Videhas, is very defective and unsatisfactory. 
The PurSnas and the Mahabharata are more instructive 
and informing. 

The Pur&mc version of the origin of Videha is that it was 
founded by Nimi, the son of Ikshv&ku, the eldest son of 
Manu. Nimi is said to have been Called Videha (body-less) 
under peculiar circumstances. The story is that Nimi wanted 
to perform a sacrifice which was likely to occupy 1.000 years, 
and asked Vasishtha to conduct it. That sage had fust 
been appointed as tne conductor of a sacrifice likely to last 
for 500 years by Indra, and so advised Nimi to postpone 
his function till he was able to take charge of it. Nimi kept 
silent, giviug Vasishtha the impression that he consented 
to the proposal ; but he went on with the ceremonial, 
engaging Sage Gautama for the purpose. When, at the 
end of 500 years, Vasishtha returned to Nimi with a view 

* Compare the Vayu*Tarawa's statement; vami Janakanam 
mahatmamm. 
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to take up the work, he found that he had been ignored in 
favour of Gautama. Livid with rage, hq cursed Nimi to 
become body-less. When the king woke up and learnt of his 
misfortune, he burst into a storm at the unreasonable 
conduct of Vasishtba in cursing him without asking for an 
explanation, and bestowed, in return, a curse of the same 
character on him. The story continues to the effect that 
Vasishtha had a rebirth as the eon of Mitra and Varuna ; 
and that Nimi, who became body-less, received a boon from 
the gods, wbo were assembled for the receipt of his 
sacrificial offerings, to the effect that, though without a 
body, he would for ever live in the eye-lids of all beings. 
As Nimi or Videha left no son, the Videha kingdom ran 
the danger of becoming subject to anarchy. So the 
Rshis consulted with one another, and churned, out of his 
dead body, a son who, in consequence of his peculiar birth* 
was known as Janaka. He came to be also known as 
Mithi for the reason that he was churned out. From the 
latter the name Mithiia came to be applied to the Videha 
kingdom ; and from the former all the kings of the dynasty . 
came to be known as Janakas. 

The Puranas give this genealogy from Nimi Videha to 
Kj*ta or Kj-takshana*, the last of the line 

h Nimi 6, DevarSta 

. _ . I 


2. Mithi (* Janaka I '), founder of 

Mithila 

1 

3. Udavasu 

I 

4. Nandivardhana 

I 

5. Suketu 


7. Bj-hadaktha. 


- 8. MahSvira 

I 

9. Dhftimant 


10. Stidhyti 


* Pargiter has compared the different Pauranic versions and 
shewn their agreements and differences. See And. ind. Hist. Tradn., 
pp. 95-6. Buddhistic and Jain literatures too give some traditions 
which are occasionally inconsistent with the Paurinic ones. The 
Majjhimanikiya (II. 74—83) and the Nimijitaka (No. Ml in Cowell 
and Rouse, Vol. VI, pp. 53—68) mention a MakhSdgva as the 
progenitor of the line, and Nimi as a later king. But these cannot bo 
taken as more authoritative than the Paurinic versions. See p. 415, 
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11. 

DhrshtaketU 

1 

34. 

Suparsva 

12. 

Haryasva 

1 

35. 

Sah jaya 

1 

13. 

Maru 

36. 

Kshemari 

i 

14. 

PratTndhaka (or Pratika) 

37. 

i 

Anenas 

I 

15. 

I 

KIrtiratha (or Kptiratha) 

38. 

1 

Minaratha 

1 

16. 

1 

DSvanndha 

39. 

I 

Satyaratha 

i 

17. 

Vibudha 

1 

40. 

t 

Upaguru 

i 

18. 

1 

Mah&dhpti. 

i 

41. 

1 

Upagupta 

1 

19. 

Kirtirata (Kjtarata) 

I 

42. 

Svagata 

i 

20. 

MahSroman 

43. 

i 

Suvarshas 

21. 

i 

Svarnaroman 

* i 

44. 

$ruta 

1 

22, 

! —• 

Hpasvaroman 

45. 

ft 

Susruta 

1 

23. 

1 

fSiradhvaja, or * Janaka II ’ 

1 

Kui&dhvaja of fcki 


I 


I 

24. Bhanumant 

Hi 


SitS (adopted) 
md. Rama 


25. Pradyumna, ^atadyumna 

or Sudyumua 

26. Muni (or J§uchi) 

27. Urjavaha (or tJrja) 

28. $atadhvaja (or ‘ SanadvSja ’) 

29. Sakmii 

I 

30. Afijana 

! 

31. Rtujit 

32. ArishtanSmi 

33. &rutayus 


I 

Dharmadhvaja 

. i— 1 -, 

Kytadhvaja Mitadhvaja 
Kesidhvaja Khandikya 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


Jaya 

I 

Vi jaya 

I 

Rta 
‘ I 
Suuaya 


50. Vitahavya 

51. Dbrti 


52. 


1 


Bahulasva 
I 

53. Krtakshaaa, or Kyti 


( f with whom the race of the Janakas ended’}. 

Besides the kings of the above regular genealogy there are 
available, in the Mahabharata and stray parts of the PurSnas* 
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the names of several other kings. Amongst these may be 
named Dharmadhvaja, Janadeva, Daivarati, Khandikya, 
Karala, Aindradyumni and other 'Janakas/ A great 
confusion has been introduced into the traditions by rolling 
the different Janakas into one personality ! 

A passage* of the Mahavamsta, which pretends to give 
a list of the descendants of MaliOsammata, who occupies 
the position of JManu of the Pauranic traditions, mentions 
‘Various kings of Videha or Mithiia side by side with those 
of the other kingdoms. After enumerating a list of kings 
like those of Chedi mentioned in p. 265 and others {e.g. H 
Sagaradeva, Suruchi, Patftpa, Mahapatapa, the two Panadas, 
Sudassana and Neru) down to Achchimft and his 28 grand¬ 
sons, the Mahftvamsfa enumerates the following kings: 100 
at Pakula {sic ); 56 at Ayujjha; 60 at Bar an a si ; 84,000 at 
Kapilanagara ; 36 at Hatthipura ; at Ekachakku ; 28 at 
Vajra; 22 at MadhurS; 18 at Aritthapura ; 7 at Indapatta ; 
15 at Ekachakkhu {sic); 14 at KosfSmbi; 9 at Kan- 
nagoehchha; 7 at Eojanaiiagara; 12 at Champa; 25 at 
MithilS ; 25 at Hajagaha; 12 at Takkasrila; 12 at Ku^inara ; 
and 9 at Malitthiya. it then says that Sagaradeva, 
the last in the Malitthiya list, was Makhadeva, and that his 
dynasty of 84,000 people reigned in Mithiia. The last of 
these is said to be Nsmiya, father of Kal&rajanaka. The 
list then seems to refer to kings of Bsrariasi, hinting thereby 
that there was an end of the line at Mithiia, and that 
presumably it came into the hands of the Ka&'is, 

This Buddhistic version is too wild and absurd to be 
useful for historic purposes, it is, however, of some value 
in its references to the first and last kings of the Videha 
line, and in its hinting that the political existence of the 
kingdom had an eclipse in consequence of an apparent 
aggression on the part of Kagi. 

Passing on to individual kings, we find some perplexing 
inconsistencies in the case of Nimi who, according to the 
Puranas, founded the line. How is it reconcilable, for 


* Geiger’s Edn., 1912, chap, II, pp, 10—11* 
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instance, with the tradition of Vidggha Medhava? Then, 
again, the name of his successor, Mithi Videha, 3eems to 
be a disguised or corrupt form of Madhava Videgha. Can 
we infer that there was some attempt made on the part of 
the Puranie chroniclers to tamper with the real tradition ? 
A presumption of something like this seems to be authorised 
by the Buddhistic tradition that the founder of the line was 
Makhadeva* and that Nimi was a later king. It seems to 
me that that this Makbadeva was also a corruption of 
Madhava Videgha. However it might be, Makhadeva is 
said to have passed through three 84,000 years as a young 
votary of pleasure, as a viceroy, and as king, and eventually 
renounced the world on seeing grey hairs on his head which 
he interpreted as the harbinger of death. He is said to 
have boon followed by 84,000 descendants, every one of 
whom had a similar career! Nimi is then said to have 
been the last of this series, and known as such in consequence 
of the fact that he rounded off the family of hermits like 
the hoop C nami ) of a chariot-wheel. He is described as an 
exceedingly charitable man who learnt from Indra, as 
the result of his journey on chariot in the heavens and 
hells, the fruits of holy life and the opposite of it in all 
its varieties! The son of this Nimi, Kalarajanaka, is said to 
have been the last of the line. 

Another Jatakaf refers to a Nimi who, impressed by a 
disconcerting incident, resigned the world, and became a 
Buddha in course of time. Looking down at the street 
through the window of his palace, he saw a hawk, carrying 
a parcel of meat, attacked by another and compelled to part 
with it. The victor was, in his turn, attacked by another, 
and deprived of his spoil. This went on many a time ; and 
seeing this successive chain of attacks and submissions, 
Nimi came to the conclusion that the possession of things 
was always a source of misery and that the renouncement 

* Jataka No. 541. Cowell and Rouse, VI, pp. 53-68. Also 
Makhadeva-sutta of the MajjhimanikSya, II. 82. 

t The KumbhakSra. No. 408. Cowell, III, p. 230. The Jataka 
gives a number of stories on resignation. 
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of them, on the other hand, was always a Source of hap¬ 
piness. So he sacrificed the company of his 16,000 women, 
and adopted a saintly life which eventually transformed him 
into a Buddha. 

From the fact that NatnT Sapya, who is referred to in 
the Pafichavims'a BrShmana* as Vaideho-raja is not described 
as the founder* of the Videha dynasty, and from the fact 
that Mithi Vaideha, the second king in the Epic or PurSnic 
list, reminds one of Msdhava Videgha who is described in 
the Satapatha Brahmana as the founder of the dynasty, and 
from the Buddhistic traditions described above, it has been 
suggestedf that “ the name Nami was borne not by the 
first, but probably by some later king or kings.” 

After all, the question is not important as to whether 
the Paur&nic Nimi was the progenitor of the line or his 
son, Mithi Vaidsha, who seems to have been the same as 
Madhava Videgha but given a Pauranic genealogy and 
connected with Ikshvaku. Whatever might have been the 
case, Mithi is called in the Puranas the first Janaka, while 
the Ramayana gives that title to his son. The title ever 
after clung to every member of the line, and a great 
confusion has been introduced, as has been already said, in 
all kinds of religious traditions, Vedic, FaurSpic, and 
Buddhistic, by speaking of Janaka as a single king. 

There are a number of early Janakas not referred to in 
the above genealogy. One of these was the son of Dgvarata, 
to whom a Yagfiavalkya is said to have delivered a profound 
discourse on all sorts of philosophical topics (Mahabharata, 
$antiparva, southern text, chaps. 315 — 24). Another was 
Siradhvaja, the son of Indradyumna, who allowed a great 
scholar of his court, Vandi by name, to have all philosophic 
disputants, vanquished by him, immersed in water ; and the 
proud tyrant was eventually vanquished by the young Ash- 
tavakra. The episode dwells largely on the brilliance 
of Janaka’s sacrificial hall and the high philosophical 

* xxv. 10-17. He also figures in the Rg-veda (VI, 20. 6* X, 
48, 9) See ' Vedic Index,' 1, p, 436. 

t Raychaudhuri, p. 30, 
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disputations held there (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, chaps. 134 
—36). Still another Janaka, Janadeva, received some profound 
teachings from a sage named Fanchasrtkha, condemning 
materialism and upholding the superior spiritual pursuits 
(Ibid, Santiparva, chaps. 220-2 and 324). It is this Janadeva 
or a namesake of his that was responsible for the statement 
that he lost nothing even when Mithila was burning. 
A chapter of the $antiparva (223 of the Southern 
version) says that the Lord Himself, in the guise of a 
Brahman, set fire to the city in order to test the constancy 
of Janadeva, and that the wonderful tranquillity of the 
latter even in the midst of the disaster amply fulfilled the 
expectations formed of him/ The Mahajanakaf of the Jataka 
No. 539 probably refers to this king. The JainaJ Uitaradhya - 
yarn attributed it to a king named Nairn; and as Nami or 
Nemi is called the son of Arishta in the Paur^ic genealogy, 
and as Mahajanaka is represented in the Jataka as the son 
of Arishttha, Nami has been identified by some with 
Mahajanaka. The question of identification, however, is 
too perplexing to allow solution. 

One of the most celebrated of the Janakas was 
Siradhvaja, the father of Sita. Prom the fact that he killed 
the king of Sftftkasfya and installed his brother, Kusfadhvaja, 
on its throne, it is obvious that, occasionally at least, Vidsha 
followed an aggressive political career, which the applica¬ 
tion of the epithet Samrat to its kings in Vedic literature 
indicates. The Ramayana (Ealaksnda, chaps. 70-1) tells us 

* See also chap, 17 where Janaka expressed himself thus: 

Rtersrf * it ^corfcr cti* \ 

t Cowell and Rouse, VI, pp. 19 ff. Mahajanaka was the son of 
Ari$;ha-janaka, and grandson of a namesake. Ari$ha~janaka had 
been killed by his brother Polajanaka. His queen, then enceinte , fled 
from the city and was saved by a Brahman. Her son, Mahajanaka 
(the Buddha in a previous birth), eventually obtained his father’s 
crown, but afterwards renounced the world. His son was DIghIvu. 

t ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol. 44, p, 37. “Happy are we, 
happy live we who call nothing our own; when Mithila is on fire, 
nothipg is burnt that belongs to me," 
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that Sudhanvg, of Sahkgs/ya attacked Siradhvaja for pos¬ 
session of the great bow of £iva and the hand of Site, and 
was killed by the Videha king’s own hand, and that 
Kus’a.dhvaja, the twin-brother of the latter, was then 
appointed in his place. S&rikiJsfyfi is described as a lovely 
town, decked with divine grace and shining like Pushpaka, 
with the waves of the Ikshumati washing the foot of her 
ramparts. 

Sahkasfya has been identified with Sahkisa or Sankisa- 
Basantapur <27° 20' N. and 79° 16' E.) on the Ikshumati in 
Farrukabad District of the United Provinces by Cun¬ 
ningham, but Vincent Smith was disposed to doubt it and 
preferred to look: for it in the north-east corner of the Itah 
district . It was known as Kftpitthaka in Varghamihira’s 
time, and played a considerable part in Buddhistic legends to 
which Hiuen Tsang refers. That a scion of the Videha 
dynasty found himself seated in such a distant place beyond 
the intervening Kosala and other kingdoms, indicates the 
political enterprise of the Videhan kings on occasions. The 
descendants of Kusradhvaja, it may be pointed out, of whom 
three generations alone are known from the Vishnu Pursna, 
figure in some of the traditions. Dharmadhvajaf is said 
to have been a great Sany&sin who bad an interesting 
discourse on the characteristics of a Mukta with a Yogic 
Bhikshukx named Sulabha. Bis grandsons, Keddhvaja and 
Khsndikya, were the participators in an erudite controversy 
regarding the Great Truth. Through Yoga, Kbgndikya was 
deprived of his kingdom and home by Kesddhvaja, but the 
latter became successively the pupil of his victim in sacrificial 
lore and his teacher in the science and art of YogaJ. 

Passing on to the main line, we have not got any 
details regarding the thirty successors of Siradhvaja, down 
to Eptakshana who lived in the time of the Mahabharata 
war. It is quite possible that to this period must be assigned 

Majumdar Sastri s Edn. of Cunningham’s Ancient Geografihv 
of India, pp. 423-7 and 705-6. 
f $5ntiparva, chap. 325. 

1 The Vishnu Purana, Amsa 6, chaps. 6 & 7. 
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that KafSla Janaka* who had a serious discourse from 
Vasishtha on the character of the soul during the cikshara 
and kshara stages, and various other topics of spiritual life 
Buddhistic traditions, we have seen, make him the last 
of the Videhan kings ; and a proposal has been made to 
identify him with Kpti, the last in the Paura^ic listf. It is 
quite possible, however, that there was more than one 
Karala, and that the Karala of the Kajarajataka was a 
later member of the dynasty. 

Coming down to the age of the Mahabharata, the Videha 
sovereign, Bahulssfva, was a great devotee of $ri Kostina. 
The latter is said, in the fihagavata, to have visited Mithila 
with a number of sages to do honour to its king as 
well as to a pious householder in it named $rutad«va. 
The passages dealing with the great bhafcti displayed 
by the king and his subject, and the teachings of Sri Krshna 
on the occasion, show the influence of the devotional cult 
in Mithila in this period, if we are to believe this Purina 
(X, chap. 86). Videha figures in a number of passages 
in the Mahabharata. Bhima vanquished the Videhas in his 
digmjoya preliminary to the Rajasuya-yaga (Sabhsparva, 
chap. 30). Karna vanquished, for the sake of his friend, 
Duryodhana, the king of Mithila together with the kings 
of all eastern states—Anga, Vanga, Kaliiiga, Chundika, 
Magadha, Garga-kanda, etc, (Vanaparva, chap. 250). In 
chapter 20 of the Sabhaparva we have an excellent de¬ 
scription of the mountains and rivers crossed by Bhima 
and Krshna during their journey from Indraprastha to 
GinvrajS, Jarasandha’s capital in Magadha, via Mithila. 
Curiously enough, the Videhas, though mentioned together 
with the Magadhas and Tamraliptakas in the list of eastern 
peoples, do not play any conspicuous part in the Maha¬ 
bharata War. 

We know nothing of the Videha kings after the age 

* Mahabharata, SSntiparva, chaps. 308-14. The Parasaragita 
(lbid t chaps. 296-305) was addressed by Sage Parasara to a Janaka 
who might have been Karala or any of his immediate successors, 

t RSychaudhuri, p. 51. 
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of the MahSbhfirata. According to the Arthasfastra* KarSla, 
the Vaideha, perished with his kingdom’ and relations 
because of his violence to a Br&hmana maiden. This 
tradition is confirmed by a reference made to it by 
Aafvaghoshat. This seems to indicate that the dynasty 
became extinct on account of the degeneracy of its character. 
It is quite possible that this Karala janaka is the person who 
is referred to as Kajarajanakaf, in Buddhistic stories, as the 
last king of the line. Mr. Raychaudhuri makes the in¬ 
teresting remark that “ the downfall of the Vaidehas 
reminds us of the fate of the Tarquina who were expelled 
from Rome for a similar crime. As in Rome, so in Videha, 
the overthrow of the monarch was followed by the rise of a 
Republic—the Vajjiyan Confederacy.”11 He also points out 
that the K 'Ml people had a share in the overthrow of the 
Videhan monarchy. “ Already in the time of the great 
Janaka, Aj&tasfatru, king of Kasd, could hardly conceal his 
jealousy of the Videhan king’s fame. The passage ‘ Yatha 
K&styo vft Vaideha vograputra ujjyam dhanu radhijyam 
kftvft dvau vanavantau sapatnativyidkinau haste kytvo- 
potishthed ' (Brihad. Upanishad, III. 8. 2) probably refers 
to frequent struggles between the kings of Kasfi and 
Videha. Tlie Mah&bharata (XII. 99. 1-2) refers to the old 
story ( itihdsam, pnratanam) of a great battle between 
Pratardana (king of Kasfi according to the R&mayana, VII. 
48. 15) and Janaka, king of Mithila. It is stated in the 
Pali commentary, Paramatthajotika (Vol. I, pp. 158-65) that 
the Lichchhavis, who succeeded Janaka’s dynasty as the 
strongest political power in Videha, and formed the most 
important element of the Vajjian Confederacy, were the 
offsprings of a queen of Kisfi. This probably indicates that 

* Shamasastri, p. 12. 

t Buddhacharita, IV. 80. 


TOsrawta mi i 

9T«fPT ism || 


(Cowell’s B'dn., 1893, p. 34). 


t See ante , p. 419. 

II Political History, p. 52. 
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a junior branch of the royal family of Kasfi established itself 
in Videh&.” * 

The transformation of the VidShan State from a Monar¬ 
chy to a Republic, or rather the member of a Republican 
Confederacy known as the Vajjiyans, is pre-disposed by 
Buddhistic literature. It is true that both Buddhistic and 
Jain traditions speak of 4 kings’ both in Videha and other 
members of this Confederacy. Jain traditions, for example, 
refer to a king named Kumbera, the contemporary of the 
19th Tirthahkaraf Mallin&tha. This Kumbera is said to 
have had a queen named Prabhavati. Another king, 
GhetakaJ, is referred to as a munificent patron of Mahavira, 
just like Kunika of Ahga, and Satanika of Kausfambi. 
Mah&vira’s mother, Trisala, ,is again called Videbadattft, a 
princess apparently of the Videhan line. But we have 
reasons*to believe that the so-called kings of the Vajjiyan 
Confederacy were only members of the .Kshatriya clans who 
had some voice in the state, and they did not form big 
hereditary dynasties as in the past. 

The kings of Videha had, as has been already pointed 
out, close relations with neighbouring monarchs. Their 
connection with Kosala, Sfihkas'ya, and Kasfi has been 
already referred to. From the fact that Udayana has been 
called Vaidehiputra, it has been inferred that the Videhas 
had also marriage relations with the Vatsas, Later on, the 
Magadhan king, Aj&tastatru, had a Videhan princess named 
Vfisavi for his queen. A number of traditions connect the 
Videhan monarchs with contemporary chiefs as the teachers 
or pupils of the latter in dharma and vairagya . One of the 
remarkable stories in the Jatakas is the resignation of the 
Videhan king and his resort to a life of penance in the 
Himalayan forests on merely hearing of an act of resigna¬ 
tion on the part of the Gandhara king, Rodhisattva||. 

The services of Videha to culture were, as has been 

* Ibid, pp. 52-3. 

f See Mrs, S, Stevenson's Heart of Jainism, pp. 56-7. 

t Ibid, p. 40. 

il jfitaka No. 406 (GandhSrafifitakft). Cowell, Vol. IXJ, pp. 221 ft , 
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already, said, enormous. It cooperated heartily with Kesala 
in its religious and secular life, as a stronghold of Aryanism, 
This cultural unity was the result of the scholars of one 
kingdom commonly visiting another and distinguishing 
themselves there. As Oidenberg observes*, “ The king of 
the east * had a leaning to the culture of the west, and 
collected the celebrities of the west at his court, much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the court of the 
Macedonian princes.” 

Nor were the Videhan kings wanting in secular attrac¬ 
tions. Their court had ail the worldly allurements of a 
cultural and civilized centre. The court life was rich and 
impressive. The royal state-coach was drawn by four 
horsest. The palace was magnificently equipped and pro- 
videdt. It had not only rich storehouses, but extensive 
harems which included, in the case of one traditional 
sovereign, a collection of 16,000 women! Certainly the 
Janakas, if they specialised in sacrifices and hermit life, 
also specialised in the arts and accomplishments of pleasure l 
If there were Janakas who were indifferent to the burning 
of Mitkila itself, there were others who were not indifferent 
to the flames of passion! What is more curious, they bad a 
philosophy to back them up ! It is not surprising that King 
Brahmadatta§ of Benares hesitated to give his daughter, 
Suraedha, in marriage to a Vidskan king, Suruchi-kumara, 
on the ground that the worst misery for a woman was to 
quarrel with her fellow-wives, and that, as the Videha 
prince had a crowd of women, ho would not give her in 
marriage to him, but would prefer one who would wed her 
alone and none other. King Surucbi of Videha thereupon 
gave this remarkable reply: “ Ours is a great kingdom, the 
city of Mithils covers seven leagues, the measure of the 
whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have 
16,000 women at the least!” Eventually, the prince 

# The Buddha, pp. 398*9. 

f Cowell, Vol. II, p. 27. 

I Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 222. 

§ Ibid , Voi. IV, Jataka No. 489 iSumciii-jilaka); pp, 198 ff 
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married Sumedbs on the distinct promise to be a mon^mist* 
Now it happened that the queen had no son. The people 
blamed the king for his vow of self-denial, and insisted 
that he should choose a company of women ‘ as some 
worthy wife might bring him a son * *, for, they at&ued, ‘ a 
royal prince should have 16,000 at least! ’ The story goes 
on to say that Queen 'Sumedha herself, with a noble self- 
sacrifice, arranged for the king’s marriage', - by degrees, with 
16,000 women belonging to the warrior caste, the courtier 8 
and householders, and that, as the king had still no son, she 
was given one by Lord Sakka in recognition of her great 
nobility. The Jataka which gives this remarkable tale 
also gives an insight into very interesting scenes of amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure at the court of Mithi til. The king s ma rriage 
feast lasted seven years! Dancing, juggling, magical 
performances, and similar scenes were indulged in. Ap~ 
IJarently, the Janakas were versatile in their tastes and 
accomplishments! v v 

It is remarkable that, in spite of the system of polygamy 
which prevailed on a large scale in the Videhan court, 
the Videhan princesses came to‘ have a reputation for 
great conjugal constancy and virtues. The well-known 
story of Sits, need hardly be referred to. A celebrated 
example of later times is that of VasavT, the Videhan queen 
of Bimbisara. According to the Buddhistic traditions, 
Bimbisara was put in prison by his son, Ajstasatru, and 
about to be starved to death, and he was saved by bis 
queen carrying honey, gbee and corn-flour attached to 
her own body, and grape-juice hidden in her garlands. 

Nor was economic activity in the back-ground. By the 
time of the commencement of the Buddhistic period, Videha 
is said to have had 16,000 villages and several opulent towns. 
The city of Mithila is said to have covered seven leagues, 
and further possessed four market towns at its four gates. 
It had been carefully planned by the architects, and pre¬ 
sented a beautiful appearance with its walls, gates and 
battlements. It was traversed by streets on every side, 
and it abounded in horses, cows, chariots, tanks and gardens. 
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The crowd of gallant knights who swarmed in it lent it 
unusual gaiety, and picturesqueness as well, with their 
robes of tiger-skins, their colours, and their shining arms. 
Its Brahmans were rich enough to be robed in the cloth of 
Kasfl, and tasteful enough to be perfumed with sandal and 
adorned with gema Its palaces were tenanted by queens 
who shone with their diadems and their robes of state. 
Its merchants were engaged in busy trade with neighbouring 
countries* On the whole the picture of Videha presented by 
the traditions is that it had a versatile distinction. 

V AIS'ALI 

Another important member of the Kosala-Videha group 
of kingdoms was the Vaisfftlika, the capital of which was 
Vaisfali or Vaisfali in Mithill or Tirhut, now represented by 
the villages arid ruins at and near Basarh, in the Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihff.r, about twenty-five miles off Patna, to the 
north of the Ganges. According to the RamSyapa, Yaisfali 
was founded by Visfala, son of Ikshvaku and ancestor of a line 
of nine kings, the last of whom,Sumati, was the contemporary 
of Rama*. The Puranasf, however, trace the dynasty from 
Nabhega, the son of Diehta and grandson of Manu, and 
place Vfeala and the nine kings who succeeded him at the 
end of a dynastic list which had already passed through about 
twenty-six generations. All the versions agree that the 
dynasty was Ikshvaku in origin; and on the whole the 
Puranic versions, in spite of differences in detail among 
themselves, are more complete and trustworthy. 

The Puranic version of the origin of Vaisffili is as 
follows. Nabbaga, the son of Dishta (Manu’s son), became 

* Balakanda, Grantha Edn., Sarga 47, verses 11*21. 

+ Of all the Puranas the MlrkandSya is the most prolific in the 
description of the dynasty; but it comes only up to Rejyavardhana. 
The Vishnu and five other Puranas deal with it in different degrees 
of accuracy. The Epics are positively defective. The Vayu, Vishnu, 
Garu$a and Bhagavata Puranas give the fullest lists with slight 
differences. See Pargiter’s And, Ind. Hist. Train pp. 96-7 where 
the different authorities are summarised and compared. 
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a Va&ya under strange circumstances. Spraing' across a 
v beautiful Vaistya maiden, Sj.ipra.bhs. ‘by name, he was con* 
cfuered by the seductioiiSof hfer loveXhlqss, and he decided 
that the sum of his existence was his marriage with 
her. Her father referredSthe matter to.King Dishta, and 
the latter consulted the Hshis as to whether it could be 
permitted or not. The Rshis declared that the prince might 
marry her, provided he first married a Kshatriya lady. 
But the die had been cast, and Nabbaga, spurning the 
proposal, clung to his choice. His obstinacy drove all that 
was soft out of his father’s veins, and he tried to bring 
him round by force, but was advised by his Brahmanical 
Counsellors that he should not do so, as the prince had become 
a Vaisfya by his act, and.that it was not fit that a V'aisfya 
should he opposed in battle by a Kshatriya. 

Nabbaga, continues the story, bad, in course of time, a 
son named Bhalandana.* With the help of a sage named 
Nipaf, an expert in the science of weapons, Bhalandana con¬ 
quered the earth, and offered the sovereignty to his father. 
The latter, who had drifted into a haven of contentment, 
declined it on the ground that, in the view of great men, 
he had declined in his social rank. Suprabhs, at this stage, 
conjured up in her mind the picture of her past life-history, 
and explained that she was not really of Vaisfya descent, 
but the daughter of a king named Sudeva who had been 
cursed by a sage to be born as such. Sbe also added that 
the memory came to her that, in another birth, she had 
been the daughter of a royal sage, named Suratha, and 
been cursed to be born as a V aisfya woman by Agastya. 


* Another version is Bhanandana. 

t A Nipatithi appears in the Rg-veda as a fighter (VIII. 49.9) 
and as a sacrificer (VIII. 51. 1). He composed a hymn of the 
Rg-veda as well as a Saman (Panchavimsa B.» XIV, 10. 4), See 
Yedic Jnclex/V ol, I, p. 456. 
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In spite of this reassurance, Nibbsga refused’ to fret about 
the loss of the crown. He could not go against the 
commands of his father. He had to continue to be a Vaisfya 
for ever. But the paragon of contentment that he was, he 
offered to pay tax as a loyal subject in case his son ascended 
the throne. Thus it was that Bhalandana became the ruler 
of Vaisfali. 

We would naturally expect the Puranas from this to 
trace the name VaiVali to the fact that it was founded by a 
Vaisfya, but they do not expressly say so. On the other 
hand they inconsistently attribute it to a prince named 
Visf&la whom they place after some twenty-six generations ! 
The Ram ay ana does not commit the inconsistency, but it 
makes Vigala the son of Ikshvaku, and gives only nine 
generations for the dynasty, and this is disproved by the 
Purgnas. All that we can infer from these foggy and 
confusing evidences is that the VaigSii line was a branch of 
the Ishvakus ; that it was probably founded by a prince' 
who was not very particular in his notions of marriage and 
who had a Vai^ya bride instead of a Kshatriya one. It 
may be that the notions of social prudery which figure so 
largely in the story were later creations of the Pauranic 
chroniclers; but that Vais'&li was in origin something like 
the one mentioned in the Puranas is probably a historical 
fact. The royal clan might really not have been so high 
or pure, though its kings outbade the most Aryan of the 
Aryan kings in their ideals and practices. 

Prom Bhalandana, who is said to have been an 
embodiment of righteousness and valour, and who dis¬ 
tinguished himself both as a sacrificet* and universal con¬ 
queror, to Marutta, the fourteenth of the line, we have got 
the following genealogy ;— 
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Puranic verson, MahSbharata version. 

Mann Manu 

I 1 

Prajati 

Kshuta 

I 

Ikshvlku 

3, Priimsu Vimsa (one of 100 sons) 

I i 

4. PrajSni Vi vimsa 

! 1 

Khaninetra the tyrant. 
One of 15 sons. De- 
posed in favour of bis 
son. 

Suvarcbas the good or 
Karandliama 

1 

Avikshit (performer of 
100 yagas) 

1 

Marutta 

All the above (except 
Ikshvsku whose 
qame see ms to be 
wrongly interpolated) 
can be identified with 
the corresponding 
names in the Puranic 
list, which is more 
complete and ex¬ 
haustive. It will be 
seen that some names 
are omitted, and that 
in regard to some 
others there is a verb¬ 
al variation ; e g. 9 
Kshuta instead of 
Kshupa. 

Vatsapri (or Vatsapriti), BhalandanVs son, had the 
strong strain of his virtuous father in him. The Mar- 
kajulGya-Purftn i gives an elaborate story; indicating how 
the spirit of romance stirred the very depths of his being. 
It is said that a Daitya, who lived in the Rasatala or 
nether- world, and who possessed a magic club (named 


NSbhuuedishta 

1. BhaJandana 

1 

2, Vatsapri 


5. Khanitra (or Khanimitra) 

6. Kshupa (or Chakshusha) 

md. Praniatha 

7. Vimsa (or Vira) wr?, Nandini, 

the Vidarbba princess 
1 

8. Vi vimsa (or‘ Vimsaka or 

Vivimsati) 

I 

9. Khaninetra 

1 

10. Ativibhuti (left out in some 

versions) 

I 

11. Karandhama 
1 


12. Avikshit 
13* Marutta 
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Sunanda), made a mock of the royal authority of King 
Surat ha of Nirvindhya (the Vindhyas), and carried away 
his daughter and sons?, and Vatsapn rescued them after 
slaying the Dftnava. The story seems to refer to some 
engagement with the ISJftgas or the aborigines in the 
borderland of the Aryan world, and to the victory which 
attended the Aryan prince's arms. The marriage with the 
rescued princess gives a clue to the intermarriage which 
was common in this period between the Aryan and non- 
Aryan royal houses. That Vatsapn was much more than an 
adventurer, that he was a sage, is evident from the facts 
that he composed or ‘saw,’ as the Veda says, the SUmon 
known after himself, and that the Taittiriya, Kathaka and 
Maitrgyam Samhitas as well as the Paflchavimsfa Br&hnuma 
refer to him as such/ Pargiter draws attention to the fact 
that Vatsapri Bhalandana is the reputed author of the 
Rg-veda IX, 68, and probably X. 45 end 46; and that, in 
consequence of such works, some of the Puranas speak 
of the Vaisfya kings of Vaisali having become Brahmans. 

Pramsfu was a great saorificer. His son, Prajati, waB a ' 
terrible foe of the Danavas and Asuras, and a valued friend 
of Indra. His successor, Khanitra, figures in a curious story. 
He was, we are told, always righteous and doing good to 
his people. Versed in the Vedas, eloquent, modest, and 
engaged in prayer, day and night, he was loved by all. 
He appointed his four brothers, out of affection, as rulers 
of separate kingdoms. Thus, he made Sauri the king of 
the east; Udavasu, of the south ; Sunaya, of the west; and 
Maharatha, of the north. These subordinate kings had 
their own Purohits who belonged to the families of Atri, 
Gautama, Kiteyapa and Vasishtha. The minister of &auri 
was a skilful magician, and he, by corrupting the Purohitas 
of the other princes, secured for his master ascendancy over 
them. But events proved that he had been playing with 
edged tools; for a terrible female deity which arose out of 
the magician's sacrifice was quelled by the superior spiritual 
merit of Khanitra, and the guilty traitors themselves became 
victims to her fury. On hearing the destruction of the 

* See Vldic Indext Vol. II, p, 239 for all the references, 
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family priests, Khanitra, whose piety had a deep root in 
spirituality, took the blame upon himself, resigned the 
kingdom to hfs son, Kshupa, and went away to the forest 
with his three wives, to end his days in austerities, 

Kshupa was a very pious and liberal sacrificer, who 
resembled the very son of Brahma and who was a great 
friend of cows and Brahmans. His son, VIra, had, by the 
Vidarbha Princess, Nandini, a, son named Vivimsfa who 
succeeded him. In his time the earth.was prosperous and 
became densely peopled. The showers were timely, and 
the harvests plentiful. People became wealthy without 
becoming degenerate. Vivimsa’s enemies were discomfited. 
In spite of this, we are told, he met his death in battle, and 
departed to the world of Indra. 

Kb aningfcra*, the son of Vivimsfa, completed ten thousand 
sacrifices ! Be gave the very earth away, with its seas, in 
charity to high-souled Brahmans till they became satisfied 
and wanted no more. Once he went to the chase in order 
to obtain flesh for a sacrifice to the Pitys whom he propitiated 
fdr progeny. Separated from his people, Khaninetra came 
across two deer which offered themselves to him, one 
because it found life too dreary on account of sonlessness, 
and the other because it was worried by too many 
children ! Such noble acts of self-sacrifice proved a spur to 
the innate kindliness of the king’s nature, and he resolved 
to secure his purpose without slaughter and through 
austerities. He propitiated. Indtva, and eventually had a 
son in Bal&sfva. In course of time Balftsfva became king. 
He was then besieged by several rivals; and though 
momentarily defeated, he was saved by an army which 
issued from his arms, in consequence of which he came to 
have the name of Karandhaqia. His son* Avikshita, is said 

* The MahabhSrata makes him the eldest of fifteen sons, who 
became unpopular on account of his tyranny and who was therefore 
deposed by the people in favour of his son, Suvarchas, It further 
says that it was this Suvarchas that later on came to have the 
name of Karandharaa. Having lost all his treasure on account of 
his charities, he was attacked and overpowered by his enemies, when 
his virtues created an army out of his arms* 
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to have been so called because he was regarded with 
benignity by the planets. Greater than Indra himself, he 
performed a hundred sacrifices. Fie was chosen by many 
princesses as their lord on account of his valour, and he 
himself captured Visfala, the daughter of the king of Vidisfa, 
in a Svayamvara, beating all other rivals. The latter com¬ 
bined and captured him, and the Svayamvara was reopened. 
But the princess refused to choose anybody else than A vilt- 
shita and insisted on marriage with him. But Avikshita was 
a, proud man. Having sustained defeat, he refused to marry 
her, even though he was set free by his father, Karandhama. 
Helpless and sorrow-struck, Vitfala proceeded to the forest, 
and engaged herself in austerities. The gods took pity 
upon her, and promised a universal emperor for her son. 
As a result of the divine favour, Avikshita was eventually 
persuaded to forego his resolution and accept the hand of 
Visfala.* The son of this highly interesting union was 
.Marutta, one of the sixteen universal emperors of antiquity. 
He is said to have been so called because, during his birth, 
he was blessed by the gods headed by the Marutas. 

It is quite possible that the legends connected with 
Karandhama and Avlkshit indicate an important political 
episode in the history of Vaisall, namely, the presentation 
of a successful resistance to the aggressions of the Haihayas 
who, as we have seen (p. 313), extended their activities beyond 
Videha. The attack on Karandhama by a confederacy of 
kings and the struggle of Avlkshit with the king of Vidi6a 
and others, were probably episodes in this struggle. 

We now come to Marutta, one of the most important 
figures in Pauranic mythology. He is described as one 
of the sixteen universal emperors of antiquity. He had 
the might of 10,000 elephants, and shone like Vishnu. He 
was a tireless performer of sacrifices and a magnificent 
patron of Brahmans, in order to perform sacrifices in the 

* The story as given in the Markawjeya Purona is at this stage 
complicated by Visalia's alleged re-births as a Daitya and a Gandharva 
princess. It indicates the contact of the Vidisa kingdom with the 
aborigines of the Vindhyan borders. 


golden hill near Meru, north of the Himalayas, he had 
thousands of vessels, weapons, seats and other sacrificial 
things and materials made in gold. God Indra lost all 
sense of himself at the excess of the Soma he drank in 
Manilla's sacrifices. The Brahmans showed equal self-for¬ 
getfulness on account of the gifts with which they were 
loaded. The gods themselves adorned the Sabha of the 
pious monarch, and they were served with food by the 
gods of wind themselves. There was no end to Marutta’s 
presentation of largesses which included golden palaces, to 
alt castes, Now, at that time, there was a quarrel between 
Samvarta and Bjdiaspafci, the two sons of Ahgiras. The 
latter was the teacher of Indra who was jealous of Marutta 
in whom he saw a dangerous competitor, Choosing Samvarta 
as his sacrificial guide, Maratfca propitiated God Siva and, 
with his grace, obtained a shower of gold and wealth 
necessary for his pious task. The story concludes that Indra 
acknowledged his defeat, and accepted the great emperor’s 
offerings in person in the presence of all the gods. The 
resources left by Marutta after the completion of his 
ceremonials were afterwards, says the Mabsbh&rata, utilised 
by Yudhishthira during the performance of the Agvamedha 
by him. 

The story of Marutta given in the Mahabharata seems 
to be ari elaboration of the reference to be found in the 
Aitareya Br&hmana (VIET. 21. 12) to the anointment of 
Marutta Avlkshita Kamapri by Samvarta. The ^atapatha 
Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4, 6) also refers to the same king under 
the title of Ayogava. 

Passing on from these legendary pictures of Marutta, 
where the historian is naturally in a fog, to sober history 
which is not obstructed by any baffling or confusing wall 
of mist, we understand that, in spite of his great valour, 
Marutta had immense troubles from the Nagas. He would 
have, we are told, set their world on fire, and exter¬ 
minated them completely even though they took refuge 
with his venerable and retired father, but for the fact that 
the enemies restored the Itshis they had killed to life by 
means of divine herbs and by sucking out the poison. 
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Pargito" believes that these enemies were really the 
Haihayas, and that Marutta most be given the credit of end ¬ 
ing their aggressions for ever if] this part of the. country. 

After Marutta we can construct this genealogy of the 
Vaisali kings 

Marutta 

I 

Narishyanta 


Dama 

1 

Rash$ravard liana 


or RSjyavardbana 

Another version 
I 

Suvftti 

Kovala 

I 

Sudlirti 

Nara 

I 

Chandra 

i 

Kevala ' 

. ; 1 

Randhuman 


One version 
: 1 

Sudhpti 
'-.Nara V 

I Y 

Kevala 

-1 

Bandhumant 

1 * 

Vegavant 

''Budha %, • 

I 

Tpaabindhu ■ 
ikd\ AlanipushS 

- Viferavas > , 

i , 

Visala founder ’ of 

Vaisali (sometimes made son of Tpjabindu) 

Hemachandfa 

I 

Suchandra (Chandra) 

I 

Dhumrisva or Dhumraksha 

Sr^jaya 

SahadSva 

I 

Kfshasva 

Somadatta 

1 

Janamejaya 
Pramati (or Sumati) 
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Narishyarita is said to have performed a grand sacrifice 
in which he enriched the Brahmans so much that he 
could not induce any of them to attend a second sacrifice. 
On account of his generosity, the poorest of men became 
rich enough to engage in sacrifices of their own. 

Narishyanta’s son, Dama, was a valiant and ac¬ 
complished king who married SunianS, the daughter of 
the king of DS^arna, after defeating rival kings in a 
Svayamvara. A student of Daitya Dundubhi xn the science 
of weapons and of Sakti in the Vedic loro, versed in 
religious devotion, ho was placed on the throne by 
Narishyanta before his retirement to the forest. The retired 
king was killed by Vapushmant, one of his old rivals. Getting 
the information from his mother, Indrasena, Dama engaged 
Vapushmant in fight, killed him, and celebrated his father's 
obsequies with his flesh and blood. 

After Dama there were about a score of generations in 
the Vaisall line down to Pramati or Sumati, with whom it 
ended. Of these sovereigns, Ty^abindu is celebrated as a 
great soul. His son or grandson, Vi&ala, is absurdly said to 
have founded the city of Vaisall. Another sovereign, 
Somadatta, is credited with the performance of ten sacrifices. 
The last king, Pramati or Sumati, is declared in the Rama- 
yana to have been a contemporary of Dagaratha of AyodhyS, 
Siradhvaja of Mithila and Lomap&da of Anga. King 
Sumati addressed sage Vfevfimitra, when he took Rama and 
Lakshmana to the court of Mithila, in a language of great 
reverence and welcome, and requested him, ‘ with suppliant 
hands, with head inclined,’ to grace his country with his 
presence. And they stayed there for a night, and then 
pursued their way to Mithila. 

It is remarkable that no PurS^a throws light on the 
history of Vaisall after Sumati, the contemporary of Rama. 
This gap is one of the most startling mysteries in the 
history of pre-Buddhistic India. As has been already said, 
we understand from Buddhistic traditions that the most 
interesting fact in the history of eastern Aryavarta in the 
centuries which immediately preceded the Buddhistic era 
5 $ 
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was the rise, in the areas of the Videha and VaWftli king¬ 
doms, of a loose confederation of several tribes which had 
a n on-monarchical and republican type of government, 
with elected Rajas or Presidents, either single or corporate, 
with popular assemblies, and busy urban and village life. 
It is very probable that, in the centuries which followed 
Sumati, Vaisffili was either subject to Vidsha, and eventually 
shared with it the upheavals which brought about the 
triumph of oligarchical or republican governments, or was 
subject to the same commotions even in earlier times. It 
is quite probable that, to a certain extent, this important 
political and constitutional change was due, to the advent 
of the Mongoloid or semi-Mongoloid elements from the 
further north and east. 

New Tribal States. 

The following are the tribal confederate states which 
are mentioned in Buddhistic literature as having come into 
existence in the pre-Buddhistic era in place of the old Videha 
and Vaisfsli kingdoms 

1. The $akyas of Kapilavastu. 

2. The Vyjjiyans who were divided into the two branches of the 
VjdShas of Mithila (Tirhut) and the Lichchhavis of Vaisali (Basarh). 

3. The Bbaggas of the fWisumara hill. s 

4. The Bulis of Allahappa. 

5. The Kalaraas of Kesaputta. 

6. The Kolias of Rainagrama (Deokali). 

7. The Mbjiyas of Pipphalivana. 

8. The Mallas of Kusinara, 

Having studied already the interesting history of the 
$&kyas, we shall now pass on to trace the history of the other 
communities of the group. The Vjrjjiyans, who came to 
occupy the old Videha kingdom, seem to have taken 
possession of it immediately after the fall of that kingdom. 
Nothing is known about the Vrjjiyans of Mithila or Tirhut* 
It' is enough to state that in the sixth century B. G. 
Mithila continued to be prosperous under them. 

* The Vfjjis are mentioned by FSnini (IV. 2. 131), 


With regard to the ethnology of the Liehchhavis of Vaisfali 
many wild and incredible theories have been suggested. 
Hewitt connected them with the Kolarians.* Beal traced 
them to a Northern people allied to the Yuechi or Scythians, 
and placed the Sakyas also under the same category.f His 
arguments are: (1) Tibetan writers derive their first king 
(about B, C. 250) from the Litsabyis (that is, the Liehchhavis). 
(2) The Chinese used the same symbols for the Yuechi and 
the Vrjjiyans. (3) Ajatasfatru regarded them as foreigners 
to be rooted out. (4) The Liehchhavis had chariots and 
cognizances similar to those of the northern nations. 
(5) The sculptures at Sanehi representing them show Yuechi 
affinities. From the fact that Khotan was called Li yal 
(land of li or lions) by the Tibetan writers, Beal further 
surmises that this laud must have been the original home 
of the Liehchhavis, whose king was known as the lion 
king. We have already seen how Vincent Smith believes 
that they were a Tibeto-Mongolian hill tribe which settled 
in the plains. 

Another theory is that the Liehchhavis were Persian in 
origin. Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushana connects them 
with Nisibis in Persia.§ He holds that the Pali term 
Lichchhavi is the softened form of the Indianised term 
Nichchivi or the Persian Nisibis; that the immigrants were 
the subjects of King Darius who came to India about 
515 B. C. and settled in the Vratya land of Magadha beyond 
the lands of the orthodox. He sees a proof of this in Manu, 
who refers to them as Vratyas. It was the custom of new 
tribes which got sovereign power to call themselves 
Kshatriyas, and this must have been the case with the 
Liehchhavis as with the Sakyas. Haraprasada Sastri believes 
that both these tribes were completely indifferent to the 

♦ J. R. A. S„ 1883, p. 53, 

f * Buddhistic Records of the Western World/ II, p. 70* 
t lfid. Antq.j 1903, pp. 233-5, Oxford History , p. 64, 

§ Ind, Am-, 1908, p. 78. Manu says i 05St JT6S*r 

(X. 22). 
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orthodox saw shams' and had not -even the sacred thread'' 
ceremony before initiation into bachelorhoods . k 

ft is difficult’ to say how far these theories can stand 
scrutiny. To argue that, as Li yal was the Tibetan name 
for Kjiotan and the term Lichchhavi began with Li, Khotan 
must be the original home of the Lichchhavis, can hardly be 
taken seriously. The argument based on The appearance and 
the dress, again, is not quite free from doubt* Sa/Ichi, more- 
over, was not the land of the. Lichchha vis, and the sculptural 
works attributed to them are imaginary. Then again There 
is no record of Scythian migration into India till later times. 
Toq much historical value cannot be attached to the shady 
Tibetan traditions, The exposure of the dead existed not 
only among the Lichchhavis and the Tibetans but other 
peoples also. The Tibetan judicial procedure, again, was 
different from that at Vaisali in not insisting on immunity 
from punishment before proof or liberation of the accused. 
Similarly, the theory of the Persian origin is vitiated by the 
fact that the Lichchhavis were much earlier than the age of 
the Persian invasions. There is no tradition recording 
migration from Nisibis. The term Nichchim , a corruption of 
Lichchhavi, cannot be connected with JSfisibis. BiinbisSra’s 
marriage with the Lichchhavi lady shows that, far from 
being new settlers, they were an ancient people with settled 
historical position. For these reasons Vidyabhusha^a’s theory 
cannot be accepted. Nor can the arguments of Dr. Spooner* 
As Prof. Keith* points out, early Buddhism was hardly 
touched by Zoroaetrian ideas, and the connection of the 
Buddha with the Persian race is simply absurd. We may 
therefore conclude that the Lichchhavis were an indigenous 
people, that the Tibetan similarities might be due to their 
spread from their original homes in the plains as in later 
timea.t Manu probably called them Vr&tyas because of their 

* j. E. A. S„ Jan. 1918, p. 143. 

t Sylvain Levi’s he Nepal , I, 14 and II, 153. JayadSva, the first 
historical Ifing of Nepal, was Lichchhavi (330-55). See Fleet’s Corpus 
/ws., Vol. Ill, p. 135. In the time of Hiuen Taang, a Lichchhavi still 
mled over Nepal* 
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indifference t6 the Aryan customs of orthodoxy, and 
because they had, on account of their ethnological environ¬ 
ment, professed some customs which could not be re¬ 
conciled with notions of orthodoxy. It should never be 
forgotten that it was this difference that made the advent 
of Buddhism and Jainism so natural in these communities. 

Whatever might have been the origin of the Lich¬ 
chhavis, there is no question that they were the foremost of 
the confederate clans of the Vfjjiyans. Their capital, 
Vaisali, continued to be a very busy and prosperous city, 
ten or twelve miles in circuit and surrounded by three 
walls which were at intervals of a league, and provided 
with three gates and lofty watch-towers. It consisted 
of three or four divisions.—Vaisali proper, KundagSma, 
Vaniag&ma, and Kollaga, the last two of which are r qt 
presented today by the villages of Baniya and Kollua. 
The Lichchhavis were so highly prosperous, that the sug¬ 
gestion has been made that their republic was one of guilds 
( Sangha , Gana) rather than of military clans.* The Vaisali 
ruins have revealed as many as 700 clay seals of bankers and 
merchants, indicating their busy economic life, Vaisaii had 
also a large reputation for learning, and was visited by 
students from foreign parts for the intellectual pursuits 
and disquisitions therein. There is no doubt that it was, 
as the result of this intellectual atmosphere, that the 
heretical religions made headway here to a larger extent 
than in other parts. The Jatakas give a pleasing picture 
of the keen race between Jain and Buddhistic scholars, male 
and female, for spiritual*conquest, in the land of the Lich¬ 
chhavis. The Buddha himself had dialectic arguments 
with them often-times. For holding their religious dis¬ 
cussions, the Lichchhavis had a kutagara (gabled pavilion) 
which later on resounded with the preachings of the Buddha. 
The Lichchhavis were a gay and vivacious people who 
were fond of gorgeous processions, spectacular pageants, 
and artistic displays and decorations. 

* See D. R. LhaocLrkars 4 Lectures on the Ancient History of 
Indiat 1 Carmichael Lectures for 191$, pp« U4> & 148*50* 
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The Bhaggas (Bhargas) who ruled ovbr the state of 
Sumsutharagiri were a people who were in the close 
vicinity of the Vatsas. The Mahsbharata*, the Hari- 
vamsfa,t and later Buddhisticf traditions show this con- 
nection, The Bhargas are mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIH* 28), for there is reference there to a 
Bhargayana prince named Kairiafi tvan. Panini§ associates 
them with the Yaudheyas, it was apparently in com¬ 
paratively late times that they came to be associated with 
the Vatsas. The Harivamsfa, in fact, describes Bharga and 
Vatsa as the two sons of Pratardana. The Dbonasskha- 
J&takall says that prince Bodhi, the son of the Vatsa king, 
Udayana, dwelt in Sumsumaragiri and built there a palace 
called Kokanada. This can be explained only on the basis 
that the Bharga kingdom was incorporated with the Vatsa. 
It is curious, however, that the Bhargas are represented as 
a rebublican tribe in Buddhistic literature. Apparently 
there was a change to this type of government some time in 
the seventh century B. C. 

The Bulis of the kingdom of Ailakappa have a very 
obscure history. From the fact that, later on, they obtained, 
like the Koliyas of B&tnagama, a comparatively large 
share of the bodily remains of the Buddha, we have to 
infer that they were rather an important section in the 
tribal group. The later Dhammapada$ commentary says 
that the Ailakappa kingdom was ten leagues in extent. 
Further, its king had intimate relations with the king 

* 'fir/Wt | 

li (II. 30 , lo-ii). 

t jra&sr ;pr £\ ii ixxix. 73). 

t JStaka No. 353. See also the Majjhima-nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 
332-8; Vol. II* Ft. I, pp. 91-7; Samyukta-nik&ya, Pt. Ill, pp. 1.5 ; and 
Ft. IV, p. 116. 

§ IV. 1. 176. | in BSlamanorama Edn. 

(1912) i IV. 1.178 in the KSsika Edn. (Benares, 1898). 

If No. 353. Cowell (Francis and Neil), III, pp, 105-7, 

| Harvard Oriental Series (No. 28), p. 247, 
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Bethadipaka, from which it has been inferred that Al- 
lakappa was not distant from Vethadipa, the home of 
Drona on the way from MasSr in Shahabad District to 
Vaisali.* Cunningbaraf identifies ‘ Alakappo of the Bala- 
yas or Buiukas ’ with some locality near Navandgarh (or 
Naonadgarh), a mined fort near the village of Lauriya, 
fifteen miles to the north-north-west of Battiah and ten 
miles from the nearest point of the Gandak river. “The 
ancient remains,” he says, “ consist of a handsome stone 
pillar, surmounted by a lion and inscribed with Asfoka’s 
edicts, and of three rows of earthen barrows or conical 
mounds of earth, of which two rows lie from north to 
south, and the third from east to west Now the Stupas 
usually met with are built either of stone or of brick; but 
the earliest stupas were mere mounds of earth, of which 
these are the most remarkable specimens that I have seen. 
I believe that they are the sepulchral monuments of the 
early kings of the country prior to the rise of Buddhism, 
and that their date may be assumed as ranging from 
600 to 1500 B. C. Every one of these barrows is called 
simply bhisa or ‘mound,’ but the whole are said to have 
been the hots or fortified dwellings of the ministers and 
nobles of Raja Uttanpat, while the fort of Navandgarh was 
the king’s own residence.” Cunningham points out that these 
earthen Stupas or chaityas were pre-Buddhistic; that they 
are described in the Ceylonese Atthakatha as YakkatthanUni 
or ‘edifices belonging to Yakha, or demon-worship ’; that, 
as the Yakshas are the guardians of Kubgra’s city of Ala- 
kapura, the Alakappo of the Balayas or Buiukas “ may 
have been connected with the early Yakslia-worship, and 
that the pre-Buddhistical Stupas of Navandgarh may be 
some of the ancient chaityas of the Vjujjis that were referred 
to by Buddha.”} 

* Raychaudhuri, p, H8. 

t Majumdar Sastri’s Edn. of Ancient Geography, pp. 515-6. 

1 Another Yaksha principality referred to in Buddhist literature 
is Alavika, which has been equated to the Sans. A|avi, and which 
has been located in the Ghazipur region. See Raychaudhuri. pu 4 
U9-20. 
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With regard to the Kalamas of Kesaputta we are equally 
ignorant It is quite possible that they were the same 
as theDalbhyas or Kesfins who figure in the Rg-veda (V. 61) 
and in the jjatapatha Brshmana (XL 8. 4, 6). The latter 
says that their king learnt from a certain Khandika the 
atonement for a bad omen at the sacrifice. The KSsfins 
seem to have been a branch of the Fafichalas (like the 
Krivis, Turvas'as, gpnjayas and Somakas); for we find 
that King Kesfin D&rbhya had Fafichala subjects. He had 
a ritualistic dispute with a certain Shandika, and further 
composed a Saman or chant. He is said to have been 
taught by a golden bird and he had another sage for his 
companion named Kesfin Satyakami. The Kalamas or Kesfins 
seem to have been on the banks of the Gomati* or some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of Kosala. f Pftnim also seems 
to refer to them.} “ In the Mahaparmibbana Suttanta 
(Digha-Nikaya, Vol. II, pp. 130-1) and other Buddhistic 
texts, ancient and modern,” says Bimala Gharan Law, “ we 
are introduced to a renowned religious teacher named 
XJfira Kalama (Sans. Arada Kalgma). One caravan merchant 
named Fukkusa, a young Mallian, was a disciple of Ajara 
Kalama. Much emphasis was laid by Pukkusa on the 
spiritual attainments of Kalama. He said that his preceptor’s 
ecstatic trance was so very deep and profound that a long 
train of heavily-laden carts passed by him but he did not 
perceive them (Buddhist Suttas, S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 76). 
Xlara KsJgma might have been a Hathayogin. Buddha- 
ghosha says that he was called Al&ra because he was a 
Dighapingala or hermit of long standing, Kalama being his 
family name (Ibid, p. 75 f. n.).The Buddhist texts re¬ 

present. the Kalamas as worshippers of the Buddha Gautama 
who was, before his enlightenment, a disciple of Kalama, a 

* Rg-veda, V. 61. 

t Raychaodhurb (p. U8) on the authority of Aaguttara-nikaya, 
I, 183, 

{ vi, 4, m, ^ «r. 
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renowned teacher of philosophy."’* The Buddhacharita 
refers to this teacher, f 


The Kolia or Koliyas of Ramagarna seem to have been 
an important section of the Vrjjiyan confederacy. They 
were, like the Sakyas, closely related to the Kcfealas. Their 
territory was divided from that of the Sakyas by the 
river Rohim,t which they jointly dammed and about which 
they occasionally quarrelled for purposes of irrigation. 
Cunningham § has identified R&magama with the village 
of Deokali. in the land immediately to the east of the 
Sakyas. The Buddhistic traditions trace the Koliyas to the 
Ikshvaku (Okkaka) line, ft is said $ that Ikshvftku had 
four sons and a daughter; that the last of these suffered 
from leprosy and was therefore taken by her brothers to a 
lonely forest and shut up in a cave there; that Rama, a 
king of Benares, who had had the same hideous disease 
and been cured by some leaves and fruits of the forest, 
came across her, cured her, and then married her; that 
he built a town on the spot of a kda tree in the forest, 
giving rise thereby to the town of Kolanagara; and that 
the descendants of this prince came to have the name of 
the Koliyas. The Mah&vastu«r gives a slightly different 

* Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India , p* 204. 

f XII. (1) cTcTS i . 

(2) « *rlr%vr ifapyfcrc I 

1 The ThoragathS (verse 529 , p. 56 ), for example, says : 
d mfcw mf&m tRsrg# ^ l 

§ Ancient Geography (Majumdar Sastri's Edn.), pp. 482*5. Cun¬ 
ningham describes the legends about the local NSga, and the inaccuracies 
of the Ceylonese chronicle in describing the local topography. Rama- 
grSma was the Lantno of the Chinese chronicles. Vide Beal, Records, 
II, pp. 25-6. 

$ The Sutnaitgalavilasim, (Burm. Edn.), pp. 260*2. 

f Senart, Vol. I, pp. 352*5. Laws Some Kshatriya Tribes 
(1924), pp. 205-8. 
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version. It says that the beautiful daughter of a S&kya 
nobleman was detested by the people for her incurable 
leprosy, and so was takep by her brothers to a lonely 
cave in the Himalayas, and left there with the. necessary 
food and water but with no access to the outside. The 
heat of the enclosed cave cured the lady of her disease, and 
she recovered her old radiancy and beauty. A tiger who 
had got scent of her existence tried to get entrance into 
the cave by clearing off the debris at its front It bad half 
accomplished the task, when a sage of the neighbourhood, 
Kola by name, came on the scene, opened the cave, and, 
smitten by the fair captive’s charms, exchanged his 
asceticism for wedded life with her. Sixteen pairs of twin 
sons are then said to have been born to them. When these 
grew of age, they were directed by their mother to go to 
Kapilavastu and claim kinship with the Sakya nobles. 
Having been brought up exactly like the latter in their 
habits and deportment, they were readily admitted into the 
Motehall of the Sftkyas, and recognized by them as one with 
them, and entitled to lands, villages and brides.* TbeMaha- 
vastu observes that, as the princes were the sons of the 
royal sage Kola, they carrje to be known as the Koliyas. 
The Kunala-jatakat gives a totemistic origin to them, and 
says that they were so called because they had their 
dwelling in a hollow Jujube or koli tree. The Jafcaka refers to 
an unedifying controversy between the Sikyas and Koliyas 
in which they ridiculed each other. The Koliyas Jaughecl 
at the Sakyas as men who, like dogs, jackals and 
other beasts, had marital connections with their own 
sisters; and the Sakyas retaliated e nd called their rivals 
wretched, destitute and ill-conditioned lepers, who, like 
brutes, dwelt in a hollow jujube tree! A third version! 
says that the Kolis belonged to the serpent race. 

* Vol. I, pp. 352-5. 

t Cowell, V, No. 536, pp. 219-45. 

t The MabSparinibbana Suttanta of the DfghamkSya. See 
(Dialogues of the Buddha) by Rhys Davids (1910), Pt. II, p, 191. 
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The Jataka above-mentioned ^ives details of the 
quarrels between the Xoliyas and Sabyas in regard to the 
water of the Kohirii which was available only for a single 
irrigation,* The KoliyA prince was a rival to the Buddha 
in an arrow-contest and was beaten by hira.t 

The Moriyas of Pippbalivana were another member 
of the tribal group. According to one version they were 
so called because they lived in a ynodlya or delightful land : 
and according to another, they derived their name from 
mora or peacock which was plentifully available in the 
City founded by them. I The latter version; is connected 
With the story that a. certain Sakya king who was hard- 
pressed by Prince Vidfulubha of Kosala, fled to the 
Himalayan region and built a new city round a lake 
in the forest tract which abounded in pipphali trees. This 
story is a little anachronistic, inasmuch as Vidudabha is 
said to have been a contemporary of the Buddha. But, 
while the details are inaccurate, it is perhaps a fact that 
the Moriyas were kins of the S&kyas like many other tribes 
of this region. The MahSparinibbina SuttSnta oi the 
Digha-Nikaya calls them Kshatriyas. The Mahavarnsfa S 
deduces the later Mauryans of Magadha from, the Moriyas 
of Pipphalivana. It, in fact, says that Chandagutta, the 
Chandragu'pta of the Maury as, was the son of the chief 
queen of the Mdriyan king'ofiPipphalivana. This account is 
k quite inconsistent'^fch the Y3ut^rc ote which makes 

* Another version of the. story graces the. quarrel to a dispute 
regarding the identity 5 of thh cloths oi\(wo women who came fa the 
KShigi to fetch water, and its eventual settlement by the Buddha, 

t MahSvastu (Seiiart), II, pp. 76-77. 

I Law’s Some Kshatriya Tribes (1924), p. 212, based on the 
Mahavamsatika, Sinhalese j£dn., pp. 119 ff. 

§ “ Then did the BrShmaua Chauakka anoint a glorious youth 
known by the name of Chandagutta, as king over all jambudtpa, bom 
of a noble clan, the Moriyas." (Geiger, p. 27). The Jaia Parisish$a- 
parvan says that he was the dauhitta of the. chief of the village of 
MaySraposhaka. Book VIII. The Divyavadana calls BindusSra and his 
descendants Ksbatriyas. (See Cowell and Neil, 1836, p. 3?Q). 
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him the son of the last Nanda by a Lucira woman 
named Mura. It is quite possible that, Mura was a 
princess of the Moriya family, and called Sudra and low¬ 
born by the Pur&nie chroniclers. The fact that the Jains 
called, her a noble lady would indicate that they were 
less prejudiced. Whatever might have been the case, there 
is no doubt that the Moriyas played an important part in 
the politics of this part of the country just before the 
rise of Buddhism. Fipphalivana, which has been referred 
to later on by Fa Iiien and HiuenTsiang, has been identified 
by Cunningham* with the Nyagrodhavana or banyan 
grove where there was the famous ‘Embers Tope.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Fa Hien it was twelve Yojanas to the west of 
Kusfinarft, but Cunningham points out that it could have 
been only five Y ojanas, and that it must have been twenty- 
fi ve miles to the east of Gorakhpur. The Moriyan Stupa has 
been called the ‘embers’ or‘charcoal' tower, because the 
Moriyas applied too late for a share of the relics of the 
Buddha’s body, and had to be content with the ashes. 

The Malias of Kusfinagara (or Kustinara) were a power¬ 
ful people of Eastern India, referred to in Buddhistic works 
as one of the sixteen Mahaj&napadas.f The Mahabharata 
says that the Mallas were conquered by Bhimasena after 
the conquest of North Kusalal and other lands. The 
Bhishrnaparva mentions the Malla-rishtra amongst the 
kingdoms.^ Apparently, just before the Buddhistic age, the 
Mallas formed at least two groups, one with the capital at 
Pava and the other at Kusfinara. The former has been 
identified with Padarona, twelve miles off the village of 
Kasha,II to the east of Gorakhpur District, with which 
Kusfin&ra has been identified; and this view has been 
recently confirmed by the discovery of a copper plate 

* Majumdar Sastri’s Edn„ pp. 491-3. 

f Law's Some Kshatriya Tribes (1924), p,147 based on Aaguttara- 
nikSya, XLII, 4; Vol. IV, p. 252. 

t Sabhaparva, chap. 31. (Southern version). 

§ Chap. IX of Bengal Edn. and of the Southern text too. 

|| Ancient Geography Majumdar Sasm’s Edn, f pp, 713-14, 
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inscription referring to the Parinirmna of the Buddha on 
the spot on which a Chaitya was constructed; but Vincent 
Smith* * * § places it in Nepal beyond the first range of hills. 
The land of the Mallas seems to have been to the east of 
the Sakya territory and to the north of the area occupied by 
the Vajjian confederacy, though a slightly different situation 
is given by different scholars. Besides the above two towns, 
Buddhistic literature refers to two others called Anupiyaf 
arid Uruvelakappaf. All these figured in the career of the 
Buddha. The Mallas are said to have belonged to the 
Kshatriya caste and to the VasishthagJtra§ (Vaseftha), like 
the Liehehhavis. Manu shows his usual prejudice by 
calling them sons of a Kshatriya mother and a VrStya- 
Kshatriya father. The Kutfa-jataka refers to a Malla 
king named Okkaka (Ikshvaku), from which we can infer 
that the early Malla kings belonged, like the Sakyas, to 
the Ikshvaku stock. Another king was Mak&sud arcana, 
who figures in Buddhistic literaturell. The monarchy 
seems to have given place to a republican form of 
government some time before the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism, One of the Jain Kalpasutras refers to a league 
of 9 Mallakis and 9 Liehehhavis and 18 GanarftjaS of K&tfi- 
kusalal*. A Jatakal tale, on the other hand, refers to a 
war between the Mallian, Bandhuia, whom it calls Kosala’s 
general, and the 500 kings of Lichehhavi. Apparently, the 
tribal groups were occasionally hostile to one another, and 

* Early History, p. 159. 

f Chullavagga, VII, 1.1; Vinaya Texts, pt. 3. S, B. E, XX (1885), 
p. 224 J&taka No. 10. Cowell, Vol. I, p. 32. 

| Law’s Some Kshatriya Tribes, 1924, p. 149, based on 
Samyutta-nikaya, pt. V, p. 228 ; Auguttara-nikSya, Vol, IV, p. 438. 

§ Mahlparinibbiina SuttSnta; S. B. E„ Vol. XI, pp, 121*35) 
and T. W. Rhys Davids ‘ Dialogues of the Buddha,’ (Sacred Book 
of the Buddhists Series, Vol, II), part 2, pp. 162, 179, 181. 

|| MahSsudassana-Sutta (which gives an eloquent description of 
ancient KusinSrah S, B, E. XI, p. 248, 

f Jacobi: S. B. E„ Vol. XXII (1384)* p. 266. 

$ Bhaddasala Jataka, No, 465. Cowsil and Rouse* IV* pp, 91 
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manipulated by the neighbouring monarchies. On the other 
hand, they were friendly to one another too, and were inspired 
by the same Ideas of social and political life. The Buddha 
is credited in one of bis discourses* with a high estimate of 
the character of the confederate members. Addressing 
Ananda he says: “Xnando! hast thou heard that the 
Wajjiyftne, whatever the number may be of the Wajfiyan 
Che\iyani belonging to the Wajjian rulers, whether situated 
within or without the city, they maintain respect, 
reverence, and make offerings to them ; and that they 
keep up without diminution the ancient offerings, the 
ancient observances, and the ancient sacrifices righteously 
made?” If Malm describes the Vajjians as Vratyas, the 
Buddhistic writers describe them as noble and conservative ; 
and in this Very conflict of authoritative opinions we seethe 
semi-Aryan character of their race and civilization. The 
fusion of the Aryan, Mongoloid, Dravidian and even the 
aboriginal stocks must have been a very important factor 
in the history of these peoples; and their eventual subjuga¬ 
tion by the growing power of Magadha must have been 
due to a temporary looseness in their allegiance to their 
common league, or possible decline of some members at 
least. A clue to this decline seems to be afforded by the 
description of Kutfinara in the time of the Buddha as a little 
branch tow n, in the midst of a jungle and with wattle-arid- 
daub huts. On the other hand the passage might have been 
introduced in order to belittle the importance of the place by 
interested partisanship. The greatness of the Mallas in the 
field 1 of war, iff learning, and Other fields of greatness is 
amply evidenced by the traditions recorded in Buddhistic 
litefatWfe. f 

Having traced the evolution of historical events in the 
&ufU*FaficMla and kosala-Videba groups of the Aryan 
and Xryanised peoples and states, we shall now pass ori to 
those states and peoples who did not belong to these groups, 
who Wore considerably outside their pale, but Who still 

* See Ancient Oc6graph^i 1924 Kdru, p. 515* 

f Vfcfcf fW oxtoriple, S* B* E.r VoU XI, pp< !2M$* 
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made their contributions, by no means small or negligible, 
to the civilization and culture of the country* These peoples 
may, for convenience * sake, be classed as those of East 
XrySvarta, the Da khan, Southern India and even Ceylon. In 
between the first two of these belts, and scattered in the midst 
of each, are found communities which failed to be influenced 
by the movements of civilization around them, and many 
of which exist in that condition even to-day. We shall now 
pass on to investigate the extent to which these regions and 
communities—Dravidiau, Munda, pre-Dravidian were con¬ 
quered and civilized or Xryanised by the gifted race, 
the history of which we have studied in the preceding 
pages. 

Taking the region to the east of the ois-Gangetic 
Magadha and the trans-Gangetie land of the Vfjjiyan 
confederacy, the first lands which require our attention 
are the distinct group consisting of Aftga, Vanga, Saliftga, 
Pundra and Sumha. The Epic and Purftnie traditions call 
the dynasties of these areas members of the Saudytmwa 
stock (see p. 353), which originated, as we have already 
seen, from Da, the daughter of Manu, who was, for a time, 
transformed into Sudyumna. This son of Manu had, we are 
told, three sons, namely, Dikaia who had the Utkaia or 
Orissa country ; Gaya, who had the city of Gaya and 
the eastern region; and Virataafva who had a western 
country, ■ not particularised and never alluded to afterwards/ 
According to another version, Gaya received Gay ft alone, 
and another brother, Haritxsfva, had the eastern region 
together with 4 the Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus/ As 
it is impossible that the same prince ruled over East 
XrySvarta and the distant Uttara Kuru, we may take 
Gaya's inheritance or occupation of Gaya as well as 
the farther east as the more probable version. The Sudyumna 
stock, which, according to the Puranlc account, was co¬ 
ordinate with the Purumva and Ikshv&ku stocks, and which 
got possession of 4 the country eastward of a line drawn 
roughly from Gaya to Cuttack, and the region north of 
the Ganges eastward of VidSha and the Vaisalaka kingdom/ 
did not play in the Xryanization of India such an important 



part as the solar or lunar lines, the history of which has 
been traced ; but it had its own share ,in the making 
of Indian civilization. 


We have reasons to believe that the Sudyumnas of the 
east were subsequently reinforced by a section of the 
Pururavas, namely, the Anavas. It has been already shown 
in p. 201 that Yayati of the lunar line had five sons 
—Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyii, Anu and Puru—and that these 
founded the Yadava, the Turvasu, Gandhara, Anarta and 
Puns lines. The Anartas, it has been pointed out, founded 
under Usfinara the Panjab dynasties. This Usfinara had 
a brother named Titikshu; and he is said to have 
founded in East Bihar a dynasty of his own. This kingdom 
came apparently to cover the region around Monghyr and 
Bh a gal pur, immediately to the east of Pataliputra. Titikshu 
was followed in succession by Kusfadratha, Herna, Sutapas 
and Bali. A remarkable incident is narrated in connection 
with Bali. A sage named Dirghatamas,* who was the son 
of Usfatya and Mamata, who was born blind owing to an 
alleged curse of B^haspati (Usfatya’s younger brother), and 
who developed in course of time into a great scholar, is said to 

* The traditions connected with this sage are very wild and 
occasionally even indecent in character. He had, by PratvSshi, 
Gautama and other sons, He is said to have been deserted by the latter 
for his beastly dharma, which has been interpreted as gross immorality. 
It was he, says the MahSbharata, that introduced the system of 
conjugal constancy in the place of promiscuous connection. The 
Epic and PurSnic accounts of Dfrgbatamas show irreconcilable 
variations in details. Whatever his character might have been, he 
was a great historical figure on account of his close connection with 
the Gautamas, his foundation of the royal clans of East Aryavarta, 
and his service to Bbarata. DIrghatama’s son by Ausinari (the Sfidra 
woman), Kakshivant, was the progenitor of a clan which was connected 
with Magadha, and which attained Brahmanhood by austerities, 
Kakshivant’s descendants were known as Knshmantfa, or according to 
another version, Kjshnahga Gautamas. The significance of Dir- 
ghatamas’ career in social and religious history is dealt with in Part II 
of, this treatise. 
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have, in consequence of his diseipleship under Karaadhenu’s 
son, practised the obnoxious dharma of beastly life, and so 
been thrown by his co-sages and relatives into the Ganges 
Rescued by Rali, the king of the east, he did not 
only marry the queen’s Sudra nurse (Ausfin&ri) and raise 
several clans, but became, by niyoga to Bali’s queen 
(Sudesbna), the father of the five brothers, Ariga, Vauga, 
Kalinga, Puridra and Sumha, who founded the five king¬ 
doms known after their names. If we are to draw any 
inference from this tradition, it is this,—that the dynasties of 
Anga and adjoining kingdoms were scions of theSudyumna 
and Xnava stocks ; and that they were semi-Kshatriya and 
semi-Brahmamcal, in consequence of which they were 
indiscriminately known as Baliya Kshatras and Baliya 
Brahmans. The Rsmayana,* it may be pointed out, says 
that Anga was so named because Manmatha threw off his 
body (aj t ga) there owing to giva’s curse. This story is 
apparently fanciful. 

According to Pargiter, the Sudyumnas were Mundas 
and their Monkhmer section in the east; and before their 
conquest by the Paurava Xnavas, they were subject to 
attack by a race of invaders from beyond the sea. “The 
Sudyumnas had been almost overwhelmed by the Xnavas 
and Pauravas, and were restricted to the (Jtkalas and other 
clans who occupied the hilly tracts from Gays to Orissa. 
All North and East Bengal was held by the Pragjyotisha 
kingdom, which is nowhere connected with any of these 
races and would seem to have been founded by an invasion 
of Mongolians from the north-east, though tradition is 
silent about this outlying development. The configuration 
of the five Xnava kingdoms in the east, the Angas, Vafigas, 
Pundras, Suhmas and Kalingas, which held all the sea- 
coast from Ganjam to the Gangetic delta, and formed a long 
compact curved wedge with its base on the sea-coast and 
its point above Bhagalpur, suggests that there had also 

* See Bk. I, chap, 25, Griffith’s Trans. (1912 Edn.), p. 4 2. 
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been an invasion from the sea, that penetrated up the 
Ganges 'valley, leaving the hilly tracts on its west and 
east alone ; and this conjecture, if reasonable, would mean 
that the invaders had driven the Saudyumna stock into those 
hilly tracts, and that that had taken place before those 
five kingdoms were formed. But there is no trace in 
tradition of any such invasion of this distant region.*’ 
{And. Inch Hist, Tradn pp. 292-3.) 

The theory of an invasion from the sea between the 
Sudyumna and Anava settlements seems to be as fantastic 
as the theory that the Ailas were Aryan, the Manavas 
were JDravidian, and the Sudyuranas Mundas and Mon- 
khmers. There can hardly be a doubt that a considerable 
section of the population of these parts consisted of the 
Dravidians, Mundas and Monkhmers, and the Mongoloids. 
This is the explanation for the prevalence of some un-Aryan 
customs like the negligence of the diseased and the sale 
of wives and sons in the Ariga country, to which the 
Mahabharata refers (see Karnaparva, chap. 38). But 
the preponderant element was the Alpine stock, re¬ 
inforced by the Meso-cephalic Aryans or rather Aryo- 
Dravidians in the form of the Sudyumnas and Anavas. 
Though the ethnological elements other than Aryan 
were more considerable than in the farther west, on which 
account the Anga kings were sometimes called Mlgchchhas, 
it is certain that it was the migration of the Aryan clans 
and the establishment of the serai-Brahmanical and semi- 
Kshatriya dynasties that formed the determining factor in 
the evolution of culture in this part of India. 

ANGA. 

The kingdom of Ahga, the first of the congeries of 
States in East Ary&varta, “ comprised the modern districts 
of Bhagalpur and Mongbyr, excluding the extreme north 
and south portions.” It was separated from Magadha by 
the river» Champa, now known as the Chandan. The name of 
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its capi tal, Mftlini, was later on changed to that of Champa* 
either because it abounded in Champakat trees, or more 
probably because it was ruled by a king named Champa. 
Malini or Champa is described in one of the JatakasJ as 
situated on the river Champa; but it is described generally 
as a city on the south bank of the Ganges.§ It has been 
identified with Bkagalpur,li or rather the villages^ of 
Champanagara and Champapura, twenty-five miles off 
that place, where there is ‘ the rocky island opposite 
Pathargata.’ 

A large number of the Puranasil give twenty generations 
of Afiga kings from Auga, the son of Bali, to Vyshasena, 
the son of the celebrated Karna, who lived in the time of 
the Mahabharata. The list is too small when compared 
with those of contemporary dynasties, and seems to be 

* 3 rn | The change is referred to in 

all the important Puranas and the Mahabharata. 

t The Ramayana refers to sweet Champa, LomapSda’s fair town, 
“ wreathed with her Charcipacs * leafy crown” (Balakanda, XVII. 
Griffith’s Trans., p. 33). The southern texts omit this chapter. 

f Champeyya-jataka (No. 506). Cowell and Rouse, IV, pp. 
281 ft. Champa is described here as a place of serpents ruled by the 
serpent-king Champeyya. 

§ See, e.g Vanaparva (Southern text), chap. 83. The Ganges is 
called Bhagirathi here. 

If Pargiter in And. Ind. Hist. Tradn ,, p. 272. 

$ Cunningham in his Anot , Geogr. (Majumdars Edn., pp. 546-8). 

|i See Amt. Inti, Hist. Tradn, , p, 109, for a comparison of the 
different Pamfimc versions. The Mahabharata (Sabha-parva, chap. 28j 
refers to a Bphadratha who was conquered by Mandbata; but 
Pargiter points out chronological difficulty in this {Amt. Ind. Hist. 
Tradn „ p. 142J But the Santi-parva (chap. 122) narrates the 
teachings of the Ahga king Vasuboma to Mandhata on the origin of 
Dai}4&' 
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imperfect. It is as follows 


1. 

Anga 

1 !>• 1 ■ r ' ' 

12. 

Bhadrafatha 

r 

2. 

I 

Dadhivahana 

I 

13. 

1 

Bfhatkarman 

1 

3. 

1 

Diviratha 

* 

14. 

Bfhadratha 

1 

4. 

Dharmaratha 

15. 

Byhadbhanu 

5. 

0 

Chitraratha 

i 

16. 

i 

Bfhanmanas 

i 

6. 

1 

Satyaratha 

17. 

i 

jayadratha 

i 

7. 

I 

Lomapida 

1 

18. 

1 

Dydharatha 

8, 

Chaturanga 

I 

19. 

1 

Yisvajit 

9. 

PjthulSksha, 

i 

20. 

Kama 

i ’ 

10. 

Champa 

1 

Haryahga 

23. 

i 

VpshasSiia or 

11. 




One point to be noticed about this succession list is 
its lack of support in Vedic literature. The Aftgas figure 
only in the Atharva-vgda (V. 22 . 14) and the Gopatha' 
Br&hmana (II. 9), in the former of which they are mentioned 
together with the Gandh&ris, Mujavants and Magadhas, 
and in the, latter with the Magadhas alone. The Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII. 22), however, mentions a certain Anga 
Vairuchana in the list of anointed kings. The paucity and 
lateness of the references indicate the fact that the Aryan 
expansion ‘ to the east ’ was, comparatively speaking, a late 
event. 

Passing on to the achievements of the individual kings 
mentioned in the Pauranic list, we find that the name 
Dadhivahana occurs in Jain traditions. But the latter as¬ 
sign him to a very late time, to, in fact, the time of 
MahSvira ; and we have therefore to assume that they should 
refer to a namesake of the early DadhivShana, who lived 
long after the termination of the dynastic list given above. 
Chitraratha, the fifth in the list, might be the husband of 
Queen Prabhavati who figures in the V ipulopakhyana of 
the Anusfasana-parva of the Mahabharata.* 

* See Sorensen’s index, pp. 37 and 554. 
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rrm^s) 0 ’ nf6 ™ at,0n * s available in the RamSyana about 
Lomapsda (or Romapsda), the seventh of the kings in the 

hf rw° g ‘?K tr *? 0 ? V f" ab0ve - He was a Particular friend 
of Datfaratha, the father of Ratna, and was among the few 
kings honoured by that monarch. A singular episode in 
the Lpic makes him the adoptive father of &infca, the real 
daughter of Da&tratha, and afterwards the wife of the sage 
Rshyagrnga who lived in the forests in the vicinity of 
Champa. We are told that the negligence of some of his 
duties by ^omapada was betrayed by a famine which told 
heavily on his people ; and it was eventually terminated bv 
the. visit of the unsophisticated Rshyasrhga.* The sage is 
also credited with the conduct of DaSaratha’s Putra- 
kamnshiiydga which had the rich fruit of the avatar of 
Vishpu Himself in the form of Rama and his brothers. 

. According to Jain traditions, it may be added, the 
twentieth Tirthaukara, Suvrata, was a contemporary of 
Rama, and had bis janma, diksha and kdmlagtiuna in 

forth PS ’ ^ the r6SUlt ° f Wh ’ Ch 11 iS a plaC0 of Pilgrimage 


It was in the time of Champa, Lomap&da’s great-grand¬ 
son, that Malini came to have the name of Champa It is 
probable that it was the seventh in descent from him that 
figures asBfhadratha, one of the sixteen traditional Samrats 
ot antiquity. Bfhadratha is said to have performed sacri¬ 
fices at the \ ishnupada at Gaya in Magadha, set himself 
on the heights of lndra’s rank, and bestowed in charity 
ten lakhs of white horses, ten iakhs of jewelled brides 
ten lakhs of lotus-garlanded elephants, and crores of 
cows and bulls! He enraptured and enriched the gods 
men and Gandharvas by his munificent gifts in tfie hundred 
sacrifices he performed. All other monarch* in history are 
said to have dwindled into small creatures in the celebration 
ot the sevenJunds ot SomasamsthS (that is, the agnishthoma 
atyagnishthb'ma, uktya, shudha&i, atiratra, vajapeya and 
abdoryama) offerings. Brhadratha seems to have been, if 


* Sea MahSbh&rrata, Vanaparva, chaps. 110-14 also, 
t P. C, Nahar and K. C, Ghosh ; An Epitome of Jainism, p. 6SS. 
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we are to judge from these traditions, a sovereign who 
dedicated his life-time earnestly and energetically to the 
popularisation of the Aryan culture in Champa, 

In the days of the Mabsbhirata, Ahga was on the side 
of Duryodhana* Its great king, Karna, at once famous for 
the stern fibre, and inexhaustible generosity of his nature, 
was the most powerful and indefatigable ally of Duryo- 
dhana. Like Vahga, Kalihga and Pupdra, Aiiga was for 
a time under the supremacy of JarSsandha; but after 
Jaraaandha’s death Karna was in undisturbed possession of 
it. It was in consequence of the fact that Karna, the 
Sutaputra, ruled over Ahga, that it came to be known as 
Buta-viahaya, the land of the charioteer. It is, however, held 
by some that Ahga was the land of the Sutas as Magadba 
was the land of the Magad has (bards or minstrels); and this 
explains the full significance of the term Suta-Mugadhas . 
Whatever might have been the case, Ahga reached the 
height of its glory under Karna. No other figure in the 
Mahsbharala, except perhaps Bhishma, appeals so irresistibly 
to our sympathy and love. Pursued by ill-luck from the 
beginning of his birth, deserted by his mother (Kunti), and 
brought up as a Suta, insulted and injured at every step of 
his career, this unknown brother of the Pandavas, who 
might have been worshipped by them had his relation been 
known to them, became the foremost champion of their 
enemy, for whose sake 4 he conquered the world,’ and 
laboured with a whole-heartedness which knew no hesitancy 
or sense of danger. The most gallant of the knights of the 
Epic, he was worthy of the steel of Arjuna ; and he died in 
the battle not because he was beaten, but because he was 
the victim of his own greatness. Everybody conspired 
against him; and fate laid the heaviest hand of all; and 
there is no picture throughout the magnificent Epic more 
noble, pathetic, exalting and heart-rending than the un¬ 
forgettable scene of that last fight wherein the great hero 
deprived of the fruits of his valour and skill by a curse, 
applied his shoulders, alone and undefended, and in the 
midst of the cruel assaults of his relentless enemy, to the 
wheels of his chariot, and tried to lift it up to the surface* 
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There is nothing again so moving and so elevating as the 
sweet readiness with which he parted with the only weapon 
of defence he had, his invincible dharma y to part with 
which he knew was inevitable death, when the Lord 
Himself stood as a ‘ beggar before him.’ Karna died a 
martyr to the greatness of bis own nature; but in the 
manner of his death he has reaped more glory than even 
in the manner of his life ; and alike in life and in death he 
has become a hero not for ages but for ever.* 

We have not got much information about the history 
of Ahga from the time of Vrshasena, the son of Karna, to 
the close of the Vgdic period and the beginnings of the age 
of Jainism and Buddhism. The traditions of these two 
creeds, however, refer to certain stray kings and episodes 
belonging apparently to this big chronological gap. 
A Dhatarattha figures in the Mahaguvinda Suttanta of the 
Dighanikaya (See Dialogues of the Buddha , IT, p. 270). 
Occasionally, the Ahga kings of this epoch seem to have 
engaged in an enterprising and victorious career of im¬ 
perialism. According to the Vidura-Panditn-JStaka,f the 
neighbouring kingdom of M a gad ha, which was eventually 
to become the seat of the first Indian empire, was part of 
the Ahga dominions. Rajagaha, the capital of Magadba, 
is called therein " the far-off city of Ahga, rich in provisions 
and abounding with food and drink.” Another king, 
Ahga,t is said to have been Kasfi’s lord and to have poured 
so many profuse offerings that the Ganga itself was 

* The Mahabhirata also refers to a Mlechchha Ahga king who 
was killed by Bhitna. See Dronaparva, Samsaptaka-vadha section, 
chap. 26 (Southern text). The Karnaparva (chap. 43) refers to the 
battle between BhTma and three sons of Karna, namely, Sushena, 
SatyasSna and VjshasSna. The second of these was killed by Bluma. 
The Southern text does not seem to mention Nakula’s killing of the 
Ahgaputras, to which Sorensen draws attention (Index to Mahabharata , 
p. 481, based on Karnaparva, XX, 880). 

f No. 545. Cowell and Rouse, Vol. VI, pp. 126 ff. 

t The BbHridatta-jataka (No. 543). Cowell and Rouse, Vol, 
VI, p. 108, 
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swelled by their flood, and the sacrifice!* stood in the 
court of Sakka, the lord of the heavens. 

On the other hand, the king of Magadha is said to have 
been occasionally victorious over Anga. We are told that, 
in this contest, a Naga king named Champeyya* who lived 
in the Champa, the boundary between the two states, helped 
the king of JVfagadha. Once, when the Magadhan king 
was defeated and pursued by the Anga troops, he is said to 
have jumped into the Champa and then been received by the 
Naga king, with the result that the latter secured not only 
the restoration of his own kingdom but the conquest of Anga 
itself, an achievement which was always kept in grateful 
memory by the Magadhan monarch in the form of offerings 
to the Naga king on the bank of the river every year in the 
midst of great and pompous rejoicings. 

On the other hand, the two states were often friendly 
and co-operated with each other in measures of mutual 
welfare. The Mahgvastu (I, pp. 288 ff.) tells us that Magadha 
was once the victim of a severe pestilence; and that the 
pest was got rid of by the generosity of the contemporary 
Anga king. The latter, we are told, possessed a bull which 
had the remarkable divine power of irradiating plenty 
arid power in the land where it sojourned. At the request 
of the Magadhan king it was sent over to his kingdom, 
with the result that the people were miraculously relieved 
from their misery; for the latter was, we are told, due to 
the malignant efforts of super-human beings. 

The Sabha-parvaf indicates the tradition of Anga 
aggressions towards Vaiiga and even the sea. The Katha~ 
saritsugaral says that Vitahkapura, a city of the Ahgas, 
was situated on the shore of the sea, thus indicating that 
A fig a extended so far south. We have reasons to believe 

* Champeyya-jataka (No. 506). Cowell and Rouse, Vol. IV, 
pp, 281-90. 

t Chap. 44 (Bengal text). Elsewhere we have 

Anga-Vaaga-Ralirigam^-cha, Ralinga-Vauganga-Nishada-virSh, etc. 

t Vide 25-35, 26-115, and 86. 3ff, 
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that, occasionally at least, there was a league between 
Anga and KausfSrabi either as equals or in relation of 
supremacy and subordination, in a joint contest with 
Magadha which, as we have already seen, was a second- 
rate state in this epoch. 

Jain traditions say that the king who ruled over Ahga 
in the time of Mahavira was of the name of Dadbivshana. 

We are told that his daughter, Chandra or Chandrabala, 
was the first lady to embrace the Jain cult, and that this 
took place shortly after the death of Mahavira, {Satanika, 
the king of Vatsa, is then said to have attacked Champa, 
and in the confusion which followed, the fair enthusiast is 
said to have fallen into the hands of a robber, but remained 
true to the vows of her order in the midst of all these 
vicissitudes. According to the drama Priyadarjika , the 
Anga king, Drdhavarman, was once restored to his kingdom 
by Udayana, king of Kausfambi. As* Udayana was the 
contemporary of the Buddha and Mahavira, it is difficult to 
reconcile this with the story of Satanika and Dfdhavarmam 
Another complexity is engendered by a fact attributed to 
the same date. The king of Anga, according to this version, 
was Brahmadatta. He is said to have defeated Bhattiya, 
who, we are told, was king of Magadha. The latter was 
consequently subject to the former ; but Bhattiya’s son, 
Bimbis5ra ^renika, avenged his father’s humiliation, at¬ 
tacked and killed Brahmadatta, captured Champa, and 
resided there as Governor till his father’s death when he 
returned to Rajag'yha. This story is confirmed by the Dlgha- 
NikSya (f. pp. 101 ff.) which says that, while the Buddha 
was staying at Champa in the Ahga kingdom, the local 
Governor was a Brahman named gonadanda who had been 
appointed as such by BimbisSra of Magadha. Champa was 
one of the six great cities in the Buddhistic age, and was 
both strong and opulent; but it was politically subject to 
Magadha. A lake near it named after a queen, Gaggara, 
was well-known. 

The region around Monghyr seems to have been known 
by the name Mudgagiri or Mudgalagiri,* and it seems to 

* Cunningham, Majumdar Sastri’s Edn./pp. 545-6 and p, 722, 
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have been ruled by a clan called Madgurakaein the Matsya 
Parana,** the Mudakarasf in the M&rkandeya Parana. The 
word, as Parglter observes,! might be connected with 
Modagiri in the eastern region where, according to the 
Mahabharata,§ there existed a kingdom. Quite possibly, 
the Mudgalas, if they existed as a separate state in the 
later Vedic period, were feudatories of the Angas. Another 
tribe of a similar character lived in Antargiri,|! which has 
been identified ‘‘with the Rajmaha! hills (in the modern 
district of the Santhal Parganas) which form a marked 
natural division between Aftga and Vaftga/* * * § ' though an 
Antargiri figures in the slopes of the Himalayas, ir Next to 
the Antargiriyas seem to have lived the Vahirgiriyas. 
“ Vahirgiri might well designate the outskirts of those hills 
bordering on Afiga, that is, the southern portions of the 
Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts and the lands bordering 
thereon to the south in the Santhal. Parganas and Hazari- 
bagh.”$ 

Vanga. 

Passing on further east, there was the Vanga kingdom. 
It must have been colonised comparatively late. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Aitareya Arctnyaka (II, 1. 1) in the. expression 
Vahguvagadhuh, as well as the Pariiink\a (1.7. 7) of the 
Atharva-veda, Bodhayana mentions it as an impure 
country (L 1. 14). Manu distinctly includes it in Aryavarta, 
From Vanga or Banga the term Bengal has come into 
existence. Lying to the south-east of Afiga, and connected 
further south with Kalihga, Vanga figures as the land of 
one of three tribes which are often mentioned together in 

* Chap. 113, verse 44. 

t Chap. 57, verse 43. 

I See his edition of the M&rkandSya Purina, p. 324. 

§ Sabhiparva, XXIX. 1095 ; Dronaparva, XI. 397. 

}1 Markagdeya Purina, chap. 57, verse 43 ; Matsya, • chap. CXIII, 
verse 44; Bhlshmaparva, IX. 357. 

H Sabhlparva, XXVI. 1012 with Bahirgiri and Upagiri. 

$ Pargiter in the MSrkandSya Purina, p. 325. 
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the Epics, and which are traced t in them to the same epony¬ 
mous ancestor. - The Vaiiga king paid tribute to Y udhishthira, 
but was subdued by Karna and made to join Duryodbana 
in the Great War. Arjuna later on beat him prior to the 
Asfvamfdha. Thus Vanga is represented in the Epic as 
taking part in the affairs of the Aryan states, though no 
dynastic list is given. 4i Vahga comprised the northern por¬ 
tion of Western and Central Bengal, i.e,, the modern districts 
of Birbhuin, Moorshedabad, Bardwan and Nuddea. Its 
capital in early times does not appear to be mentioned. In 
later times the name was extended over the whole of Central 
Bengal, for the Eaghu Vamsa describes the Vaiigas as 
dwelling in the islands of the Ganges delta, warring chiefly 
in boats, and transplanting their rice seedlings into the 
fields just as at the present day (IV. 36, 37). In those early 
times the upper part of the delta consisted of numerous 
islands separated by large rivers, and the southern part 
could not have been formed.”* In the part of Bengal com¬ 
prising the modern district of Malda, the region of the later 
historic cities of Gaur and Pandua, there were a local people 
called the Maladas. We may regard them as a branch of 
the Vahgas. It has been surmised that the Manavartikas 
mentioned in some of the Puranas might be connected with 
Manbh urn or Manabhurni in West Bengal. 

The Pundras. 

Closely allied to the Varigas were the Pundras, who 
were also called Pundrakas, Paundras and Paundrakas. 
The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 18) regards them as 
outcasts. The Saiikhayana Srauta Sutra (XV. 26) and 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra (l. 1. 14) mention them in 
the same spirit, and the Mah5bh&rata once calls them 
Vrshalas and puts them together with the Kiratas; but, as 
Pargiter observes, they are not always described in the Epic 
as a barbarous nation. Further, it appears from the arrange¬ 
ment of the names and descriptions in various parts of the 

* MSdc&ndeya Furana, p. 326 footnote. See al30 Cunningham s 
Arch , Surv. Rep., XV, pp. 145-6, and his Ancient Geo&r., Majumdar’s 

Ed*, p. m. 
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Mahabhisrata, that “ the Pundras bad the KS6is on their 
north, the Ahgas, Vahgas and Suhmas on their north-east 
and east, and the Odras on their south-east and that “ their 
territory corresponded to the modern Chota Nagpur with 
the exception of its southern portions. Their bounds on the 
south were no doubt the land of the Utkalas.” The Pundra 
king was conquered by Panda. A famous Paundraka- 
Vasudeva was forced to acknowledge Yudhishtmra and pay 
tribute. The Pundras joined Duryodhana in the Maha- 
bharata war, thanks to Karna’s victory. The Pundras thus 
are represented in the Epic as one of the Aryanised peoples. 
Occasionally, the PundVa kings extended their arms at the 
expense of their western neighbours. There is reference, 
for instance, to a king named Balina who ruled over both 
Paundra and Matsya; but such times were very ex¬ 
ceptional. In later days the name Pupdravardhana was 
applied to North Bengal. 

Suhmas and Utkalas. 

Closely allied with the Auga-Vahga-Kalihga group 
were the Suhmas. We have reasons to believe that the 
Suhma area included the lands which extended to the sea. 
Later literature, in fact, placed Tamralipti within it, and so> 
occasionally at least, the Suhma territory must have ex¬ 
tended to the sea. It has been identified with the later 
Radha or Ladha of literature, traditions and inscriptions. 
But the identity is by no means certain. The Mahabharata 
distinguishes them at times, and at other times -does not. 
While the exact limits cannot be determined, it can be 
conceded with Pargiter that it corresponded to the modern 
districts of Midnapnr and Bankura, and perhaps also Pumlia 
and Manbhum in West Bengal. The Suhmas figure in the 
campaigns of Pandu, Bhiima, Arjuna and Karna. They 
joined Duryudhana in the grear war. No dynastic lists 
are available. Closely connected with the Suhmas were 
the Utkalas, Pargiter modifies the expression Sumhofctarah 
found in some PurSpic versions into Sumhotkalas, and 
observes that the latter were a rude tribe of very 
early origin who had no close affinities with the; races 
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around them, and who were given, on that account, a 
fabulous origin from Hs. “ Their territory reached on the 
east the river Kapisfa ” which Lassen identified with the 
Suvarnarekha near the northern boundary of Orissa, but 
which Pargiter identifies with the Kasai in Midnapur. 
The Utkalas had the Mgkalas, with whom they are always 
associated in the Epics, immediately to their west, that is, 
in the hills to the west and north of Chbatisgarh. To the 
north of the Utkalas were the P undr as, already mentioned, 
and to their south the Odrasand Kaliugas. Ufckala therefore 
“ comprised the southern portions of Chota Nagpur, the 
northern tributary States of Orissa, and the Balasore Dis¬ 
trict.” The Utkalas, like the others, were on the side of 
Duryodhana in the war. 


Peagjotisha. 

According to the FufSnas another early kingdom 
which came into existence in the extreme border of Eastern 
Arylvarta was the Pragjyotisha, identified with Assam. 
The Mah&bharata refers often to a celebrated and valiant 
king of that region named Bhagadatta. Curiously enough, 
however, his kingdom is said to have been a Mlechchha one. 
Elsewhere the same Epic says that it had been a Danava 
or Asura kingdom, ruled over by the demons, Naraka and 
Muru, and that Kj-shna vanquished Naraka. It was apparently 
after this that it was ruled by Bhagadatta. The Ram&yana 
attributes the foundation of the kingdom to Amurtarajas, 
one of the four sons of Kusfa, whom the Mahabharata men¬ 
tions as the father of king Gaya. From these references, 
and also from the fact that Prftgjyutieba bordered on the 
land of the Kiratas and Chinas, and included portions of the 
Himalayan slopes, we have to infer that Bhagadatta or his 
ancestor was a king who established the Aryan culture in a 
land occupied by the Mongoloid Monkhmer Mlechchhas. This 
is the only way of reconciling the greatness of Bhagadatta 
with the ethnical characteristics ascribed to his people. 
Bhagadatta was vanquished by Arjuna in the Bh&rata war, 
and was succeeded by bis son Vajrkdatta, The latter was 
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defeated by Arjuna just before tbe‘Atfvamedha sacrifice (see 
Asfvamedhikapatva, chaps. 75-6). His kingdom seems 
not only to have comprised Assam and North Bengal beyond 
the Brahmaputra, but also the marshy regions near the sea 
or ‘ the eastern ocean ’; and Pargiter believes that these 
regions were “ the alluvial tracts and islands near the 
mouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra as they existed * 
ancientlyIn later days, Pr&gjyotisha was known as 
K&marupa. This name is mentioned in the RaghuvamtSa 
(IV. 83-4), but not in either of the Epics. Quite possibly the 
peoples, known as Gonardhas, Guiftngulas or cow-tailed 
people, belonged to this part of the country. 

THE KIRATAS. 

In dealing with the peoples of the east, attention 
has to be paid to a tribe called Kirata. The term 
Kirata has come to be used in a general sense to 
denote non-Aryan peoples. The Mahabhftrata (Santiparva) 
mentions them with the Kambhojas, Gandharas, and 
Barbaras of Uttarapatha. The Ramayana (Baiakan^a) 
also calls them Mloelichhas. The later Bhagavata puts 
them along with the Hunas, Andhras, Pulindas, Pukkasas, 
Abhiras, Suhmas, Yavanas, Khasas, and other impure 
tribes who were purified by contact with Kj-shna, The 
Viehnupurana (Amsfa 4) also places them amongst the 
peoples of the north. From the reference of Ptolemy to the 
Kirrhadai among the tribes of Sogdiana it has been inferred 
by some writers that the Kiratas belonged to the north¬ 
west. On the other hand, the Ptriplus seems to refer 
to the Kiratas in the east as well, that is, the region forming 
the delta of the Ganges, as far as the Arakan river in the 
coast of Further India. A corroboration of this seems to be 
found in the location of the Kiratas in the neighbourhood 
of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra in the Mah&bharata, 
Then, again, the Tibetan Bhotas or Kiratas are found in 
Nepal. Prof. Lassen exercises much ingenuity in trying to 
reconcile these statements and deducing a connected history 
of the movement of the Kiratas. But apparently the 
term was used by the Aryan writers to non-Aryans in 
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different parts of the country, who led a nomadic life, who 
had mere orifices instead of nostrils, who dwelt in woods, 
and who lived on the game they hunted in the chase. 
Tradition refers to Kirata settlements in Nepal, in the 
Abhira country, in K&marupa, above all in Tripura; and 
the reference to such distant regions cannot but indicate a 
generic name. Racially the Kiratas of East Kryavarta 
would seem to refer to either the Monkhrner-speaking 
Mongoloid peoples of the extreme north-east or the 
Mumlas of the Central Indian plateaus and woods. It 
is very difficult to trace the ethnological history of 
the north-east. The times and routes of the migrations 
of the early peoples of Xryavarta into the rich alluvial 
plains of Assam and the extent of their mixtures with 
the aborigines are uncertain. Nor can we say which of the 
Mongoloid peoples now found were there in the Vedic period. 
Most of the tribes about whom some definite knowledge is 
available came to their present abodes in very late times. 
The Mei this or Maui pur is, the Kukis (or Lushais) to the 
south of them, and the Magas in the north, the Sernas, the 
Afigam is, and the Garos are very closely associated with 

the later Shan Ahams, Chingpos and Mishmis, and the Tai 

Khamtis, Phakis and Kamjangs. Rut it is certain that most 
of them migrated only in historical times. The cultural 
history of the earlier tribes will engage our attention in the 
second part. 

It may be pointed out that the Mahahharata describes 
the eastern states in the course of their subjection by Bhlma. 
These include the Malada, Vahga, Pundra, 4 Simha/ 
Lauhitya, and other countries already referred to. The Epic 
says that Vasudeva of Pundra was too afraid of Kyshna to 
fight and so paid tribute to Bhmia. Other princes referred 
to in the campaign are Mahaujasa om the Kausfiki, Chandra- 
sena and Samudrasena, and Tamralipta of Karpata-degfa. 
Bhima is also said to have conquered several peoples on the 
shores of the sea, besides the Mlecbchhas and many 
islanders ruled by barbarous chiefs, all of whom paid 
tribute in the form of sandals, ahil, cloths, gems, 
shawls, and precious metals. 
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A very interesting question which suggests itself is 
whether Burma was brought under the Aryan occu¬ 
pation. Traditions exist of voyages of merchants to Suvarm * 
bhumi. The Buddhistic literature of Burma traces the 
northern dynasties to the Buddha, but places the latter 
many centuries before his actual existence. All that we 
can infer from it is that early Burmese culture must be 
traced to the influence of Xryavarta. But we are not able 
to say definitely that Burma was subject to the Aryan 
invasions and conquests in the Vedic age. It is quite 
probable, however, that the Monkhraer race which occupied 
Assam and the further north and east extended to Burma 
and Further India. The language of the Kbasis of the 
Khaei and Jaintia hills of Assam is closely like the 
Austro-Asiatic languages of Mon-Palaung-wa, etc. Though 
there are some fundamental differences between Khasi and 
other Monkhmgr languages, to which Grierson refers, they 
belong to the same group*. The Selung nomadic fishers 
of the Mergui Peninsula were, perhaps, the earliest people, 
Indonesian in origin and Proto-Malay in mixture *, but the 
peoples of the Monklimsr, Tibeto-Burman and Siamese- 
Chinese sub-families subsequently superseded the original 
Indonesians. Some believe that the Mon were an earlier 
settled race to whom the Talaing (Telinga or Klings) brought 
a civilization from India about 1000 B.O., and that the fused 
race is now known by either name (Hadden’s Races of Man , 
p. 68). To this group belong the Palaung of the Shan 
States and the head-hunting Was of the north-east. The 
earliest Tibeto-Burmans came into the Ira wadi valley 
some time about B. C. 600. From that time Indian influence 
increased largely in Burma and Further India. 


See his Linguistic Survey , Vol. I* pp. 33, 34 and Vols. II and III. 


Chapter VI 


THE ABY ANIMATION OF THE DAKKAN, 
SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON: 

W© have thus far studied the progress of the Aryans 
throughout Hindustan, and the complex civilization they 
established by their mixture with the different types of the 
non-Aryans who had occupied different parts of the country. 
Throughout the period when they were spreading eastward, 
those Dravidians and ‘Kolarians’ who refused to be Aryanised 
found refuge in the Central Indian plateaus and woods, 
in the uplands which spread on both sides of the Vindhyas 
and Satpuras and which extended from West Bengal across 
Chota Nagpur to the hills of Rajputana and from the 
Kaimur ranges down to the hills of Orissa and North Madras. 

The Mundas, 

The Mupda or Kol peoples form the least numerous of 
the linguistic families of Lidia. They occupy the several 
districts of the two Chota-Nagpur plateaus, the adjoining 
districts of Madras and Central Provinces, and the Mahadeo 
bills; and they speak the allied dialects of Santall 
Mundari, Bhumij, Birhor, Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri and 
Korwa which form the Austro-Asiatic division of the 
Austric family.* The general name by which these 
languages are known is Kherwari from the Santhal tradition 
and from the fact that it is spoken by 88J£ of the Mundas. 
Kherwari, it may be pointed out, is most closely related to the 
Kurku language of the Mahadeo hills in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Kurku, in its turn, agrees in important points with 
Karia and Juang, and Earia leads over to Savara and 
Gadabain North Madras, which are considerably influenced 

* Grierson s Linguistic Survey of India , Vol, IV, pp. 1 ff. (1927}. 
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by the Dravidian languages. The peoples speaking this 
linguistic group are the Mundas, Birbors of Hazaribagh, the 
Hos of Singbhurn, the Santhals of the Santhal Parganas, 
West Bengal and Northern Orissa, the Kodas, the Korwas 
of Surguja state, the Karias of South-West Ranchi and the 
adjoining states of Jashpur and Gangpur, the Juangs of the 
Orissa hills also known as the Patuas from their leaf gar¬ 
ments, the Turis, the Bhumiyas (or Bhuiyas) of Bihar and 
Utkala, the Sabaras, the Asuras of Chota Nagpur, the Kurkus 
of the Mahadeo Hills, Jabbalpur, and Satpuras, and the 
Gadabas of Madras close to the Orissa border. 

Their relations with the Dravidians. 

The term Munda, generally applied to these peoples and 
languages, reminds one of the Sanskrit Mururidas. But the 
latter are referred to in connection with the north-west and 
as allied to the Sakas and Lampakas of tha t region. It may be, 
however, that the term is general and vague in character and 
applied by the Aryan writers to aboriginal peoples in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. As has been already said, all the 
Mundas or*Kois speak a language akin to the Monkhmer lan¬ 
guages of Malaya, Indo-China and the Indo-Pacific Islands. 
Some believe that their ancestors should have migrated 
to India, Sir Edward Gait says that the negotiation must 
have taken place in the Paleolithic times when the land- 
connection existed. The suggestion has been made that, as 
the Munda languages are not traceable in South India, the 
Mundas came from the east, not through South India but 
by way of Assam and Bengal or by sea through Orissa. But 
the theory of emigration from India is also very commonly 
held. In any case, it is believed that, if we are to judge 
from the names of places and local traditions, the Mundas 
once spread over Bihar, parts of the Ganges valley, Central 
India, Gujarat (in the form of Kolia) and sections of the 
Western Ghats, The Dravidians, now represented by the 
Goads, Khonds and Oraons were Mediterraneans who came 
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into contact with them, and ousted them from the more open 
and fertile country. Tradition is clear on this point. The 
practice of the Goods and other Dravidian tribes to employ 
Manda tribesmen for village priests is plausibly believed to 
indicate this, and it has been attributed to the fact that, as 
earlier residents, the latter could appeal more appropriately 
to the deities for protection. This is all the more clear when 
the fact is remembered that the deities were often the an¬ 
cestors of the earliest residents or the local animals and 
plants with which they connected themselves. The Dravi¬ 
dian languages of which Gondi, Kurukh and Kondh are 
primitive types, and Tamil, Telugu, Maiayalam and Kana- 
rose are more advanced types, have their home in South 
India. Occasionally they extend north to Central Provinces 
and Chota Nagpur where they die out. It is apparent that, 
before the Aryans came to these parts, the Kola and the 
Dravidian Goods arid Oraons must have fought with one 
another and divided the country among themselves. Many 
Mundas tied to the hills and woods, but others remained in 
the plains. The occupation of the same country led to the 
inter-mixture of the Munda and Dravidian tribes in race 
and language in many cases, but in others they remained 
separate. “ A large section of the Gonds of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are known as Rawanvangi or of the race of Rawan* 
the demon king of Ceylon, who was conquered by Rama. 
The Oraons also claim to be descended from Rawan. This . 
name and story must clearly have been given to the tribes 
by the^H.indue, and the explanation appea rs to be that'the ’ 
kjndus considered the Dravidian Gonds and Oraons to have 
been the^enemy : encountered in the Aryan expedition to 
Southern India and&eylon, which is dimly recorded in the 
legend of Rama, On the other hand the Bhuiyas, a Munda 
tribe, call themselves'Pa ka put or Children of the Wind, 
that is, of the race 4 of Hanuman, who was the son of the 
Wind| v and 'this name would appear to show as suggested 
by Colopel Dalton that the Munda tribes gave assistance to 
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the Aryan expedition and accompanied it, an alliance 
which has been preserved in the tale of the exploits of 
Hanuman and his army of apes. Similarly the name of the 
Ramosi caste of Berar is a corruption of RamVansi or of the 
race of Rama ; and the Ramosis appear to be an off-shoot of 
the Rhils or Rolls, both of whom are not improbably Munda 
tribes, A Hindu writer compared the Bhil auxiliaries in the 
camp of the famous Chaiukya Rajput king Sidhraj of Guja¬ 
rat to Hanuman and his apes, on account of their agility- 
These instances seem to be in favour of the idea that the 
Munda tribes assisted the Aryans,” in their onward march 
against the Dravidians. 

It is very difficult to say how far we can accept the 
theory that the Mundas represent the monkeys of the 
Ram ay ana, and the Dravidians the Rakshasas headed by 
Havana. Some are disposed, certainly not without reason, 
to believe that different sections of the aboriginal tribes, 
whether Munda or Dravidian, represented the opposing 
V&naras and the Rakshasas. It is difficult to say on which 
side lies the greater probability. In any case, there can be 
no doubt that, when the Aryans came into contact with the 
Kols, they naturally vanquished them and drove them 
mostly, though not wholly, to secluded mountains and woods- 
And there they have continued in possession of many of 
their primitive customs and habits. Clinging to their totems 
in the form of animals and plants, professing a religion of 
ghost-worship, devil-worship and ancestral worship, accus¬ 
tomed to human sacrifices and the rearing of memorial 
stones, devoted to minting and agriculture, though not 
pasture, organising themselves into clan-villages with some 
definite notions of organisation and government, they have 
kept up their individuality throughout the long centuries 
of history. Tradition (as recorded in the iiarivamtfa) made 
them later on the descendants of Turvasu, cursed by his 
lather Yayati, who settled in the south, and the tenth 
generation from whom consisted of the four brothers Pa^ya, 



Kerala, Chola, and Kola who divided the lands amongst 
themselves, Kola having the northern parts for life share. 
This tradition is valuable only as an expression of the later 
Aryan notions regarding the Kols and Dravidians. Colonel 
Dalton notes some traditions connecting them with ‘the 
Cheros 1 who, prior to the Aryan occupation of the Ganges 
valley, were dominant there. The resemblance in the funeral 
customs between the fics and the Khasias of Assam as welt 
as linguistic connections, is believed also to indicate the 
Kolarian supremacy across the Gangetie valley as far as 
Assam. Some people connect the Kole with the Kikatasof the 
Vedas, and some with the N&gas, Whatever might be the 
case, they easily succumbed to the onward march of the 
Aryans, 

The Hos. 

Ethnologists generally use the* terms Mimda -arid 
Kol as synonymous with the Hos. The Hos are* physi*- \ 
eally finer than other Kolarians and show great s 
ethnological mixture. Dalton saw in many families 
of them considerable admixture of Aryan blood, as a result 
of which many have high noses and oval faces, and many ' 
young girls have delicate and regular features, finely chisel- N 
led straight noses, and perfectly-formed mouths and chins. 
Dalton also observed strongly-marked Mongolian features 
among them, besides the dark and coarse physiognomy of 
the banthais. A committee of anthropologists belonging to 
the University of Calcutta who recently enquired into the 
anthropology of this people observe : “ A closer examination 
of our data reveals that 40 per cent, of thA.fi 06 are of short, 
51*51 per cent, of medium, and 8*49 percent", of tall stature; 

< 28*18 per cent are dolicocephalic ; 12*12 per cent, areleptor- 

rhine, 46*06 percent, are messorrhine and 41*81 percent, 
platyrrhine; while 81*38 per cent, are hypsicephalic dnd 
18*62 per cent, are orthocephalic. Thus our data indicate 
that the Hos are not a homogeneous stock.” The Hos are 
distributed “all over Chota Nagpur, whence they have 
spread to the United Provinces, Central Provinces and Cen¬ 
tral India. It seems probable also that the Kpli tribe Of 



Gujarat may be an off-shoot of the Kols, who migrated there 
by way of Central India. If the total of the Kols, Mundas 
orLarka Kols be taken together, they number about a million 
persons in India. The real strength of the tribe is, however, 
much greater than this/ 1 The Santhais, as will be de¬ 
scribed presently, were a branch of them who broke off from 
the parent stock and came to have a separate name from 
the surrounding Hindus. The latter number two millions. 
Then again there are the Bhumiyas who nearly number half 
a million and who are believed to be allied to, if not identi¬ 
cal with, the Mundas. They in fact intermarry with them 
and are known as the Bhurnij Mundas. If the Kalis are in¬ 
cluded as an off-shoot of the Mundas and if the allied 
Kharias, Kharwars, Korwas and Korkus are put together, it 
will seem that they form a considerable fraction of the popu¬ 
lation, and they have all risen from one original stock and 
become divided in course of time in consequence of settle¬ 
ment in different parts of the country, The word Kol is 
probably the same as Santali har , meaning a man. It occurs 
in other forms like Bara , Ho , and Kara among other Munda 
tribes. The word Korku is a corruption of Koiaku or young 
man. An alternative derivation of the Kol from the Sans¬ 
krit kola or pig is not plausible. The word Munda came later 
on to be employed by the Kols for the headman of their 
villages. The Manjhi of the Santhals, the Bhoi of the Goads, 
and. the Mehtar of the Bhangis are corresponding terras. In a 
number of places the Kols have partly adopted Hinduism. 
“From their jealous isolation for so many years, their inde¬ 
pendence, their long occupation of one territory, and their 
contempt for all other classes that come in contact with 
them, especially the Hindus, probably furnish the best illus¬ 
tration not of the Mundane in their present state, but of 
what if left to themselves and permanently located, they 
were likely to become. Even at the present day the exclu¬ 
siveness of the old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow 
aliens to hold land near their villages; and indeed if it were 
left to them no strangers would be permitted to settle in the 
Kolhan.” (Dalton). The most famous of the Hos are the Larka 
or fighting Kols of Bengal 


The a ami as. 

It is believed by some that the Kols were the Asuras 
of the Vedic literature. The existence of a section of them 
known as Asura seems to prove this. But on the other hand 
the opinion has also been expressed that the powerful Asura 
race (which had a high knowledge of art and architecture) 
was in no way connected with the Kols, Indeed it has 
been held that the Asuras and Murtdas fought with each 
other in the region of Chota Nagour for supremacy, and 
that, in the race for dominance they similarly fought with 
the Kandhs or Kuis in the neighbouring territory of Kala- 
handi (Ganjara District), as is indicated by the existence of 
the names Mundagarb and Asurgarh in the Zamindari of 
Khasipur in the Kui country. The Satapatha Brahmana 
refers to the Asuravidya (XTTI. 4, 3, 11) which the gaftkhg- 
yana (X. 61. 2, 21) and the Asfvalayana (X. 7) ^rauta Sutras 
interpret as maya or magic. This is not surprising, as the 
Asuras had a considerable element of magic in their 
religions and superstitions. Some scholars* believe that the 

* Jayaswal, D.R. Bhandarkar and Ray Chaudbiri. See Cartmchad 
Lecturest 1918, p 145. “ That most of the allusions to the Asuras in 
the $afeapatha BrShmana refer to a foreign tribe has been clearly 
established by Mr. Jayaswal in a note which he contributed to the 
■ZDMG. immediately before the war and the rough copy of which he 
was kind enough to show me. This emboldens me in identifying the 
Asuras with the Assyrians and consequently the Parsus with the 
Persia. ’’ Mr. Ray Cbaudhiri observes, in dealing with the campaigns 
of Samudragupta, that his dig-vijaya in the north was of the Asura- 
vijaya type in contrast to the Dharraavijaya type in the south, and he 
explains the former (which is referred to in the Artha^Sstra) as a name 
which 4 *may have been derived from the Assyrians, the ruthlessness 
of whose conquests is well-known. Conquest of this type is first met 
with in India in the sixth century B.C. (C/. Ajatasatru’s conquest of 
the Lichchhavis and Viudiidabha’s conquest of the SSkyas) when 
Persia served as a link between Assyria and India.” (Political History , 
p. 337, foot. note). The view of Prof. Keith that the only conclusion 
to be drawn in the case of the Parsus is a possible connection of the 
Indians and Iranians, which was of course the case, and there is no 
probability of an actual historical contact, is a more reasonable view. 
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A suras were Assyrians, but the evidences cited by them 
are hardly convincing, and all that can be stated is that 
they were an aboriginal race who were regarded by the 
Aryans as a cruel people given to the practice of magic 
both in war and peace, 

THE SABARAS. 

Another branch of the Kols was the one known as the 
g§abaras. These also are mentioned, like the Asttras, in 
Sanskrit* literature. Known also as the Savar, Sawara, 
Sonr, Sawra* etc*., they form a primitive tribe, principally 
found in the Saagor, Daraoh, and Ohhatisgar districts of the 
Central Provinces. An eastern branch of the tribe is found in 
the Uriya country, and off-shoots are found in the Madras 
Districts of (.ranjam and Vizagapatam, while a distant 
branch is in the United Provinces. The total number of the 
race in 1901 Was 000.000, of which Bundelkhand District 
contained a lakh. It is obvious that the branches of the 
tribe are separated by a wide expanse of territory , General 
Cunningham explained the cause of this in these words: 
“Indeed there seems good reason to believe that the Sabaras 
were formerly the dominant branch of the great Kolarian 
family, and that their power lasted down to a comparatively 
late period, when they were pushed aside by other Kolarian 
tribes in the north and east, and by the Gonds in the south.” 
According to one view the Sabaras were so called by the 
Aryans in consequence of their being regarded as or 

corpses; but this derivation is uncertain, and might have ari¬ 
sen when the Sabaras came under Aryan influence and when 
legends were coined in accordance with Aryan social ideas 
about their origin and occupations, The Aitareya BrShmana 
(V1T. 17-18) gives the theory that Sage Visfvftmitra cursed 
his fifty sons who were jealous of his adopted son, Sunak- 
shepa Devarata, to live on the borders of the Aryan land, 
and that the descendants of these formed the Dasyu peoples 

in' 

* Russell and Hira Lai, IV, pp. 506 ff. 



of the AndhrsCs, Punclras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas. 
The Mahabharata regards them as created by Vasisbtha 
from his divine cow against Visfvamitra. The gghkhayana 
Srauta-£utra (XV. 26. 6) also indicates the same tendency to 
regard the ^abaraa as a degenerate people. There is again 
the temptation to regard $ambara, the great enemy of 
Indra, who is frequently referred to in the Rg-veda,* as a 
Sahara, chief, “ He is mentioned along with Susna, Pipru 
and Varchin, being in one passage called a .Dasa, son of 
Kulitara. In another passage (VII, 18, 20) he is said to 
have deemed himself a god-ling (devaka). His forts, ninety, 

ninety-nine or a hundred in number, are alluded to.His 

great foe was DivodSsa Atithigva, who won victories over 
him by Indra’s aid.” (Vedic Index, II, p. 355). There is 
every reason to interpret these evidences as proofs of the 
aboriginal character of tjambara and of his identityt with 
the Sahara, who lived in the mountains and who had a 
hundred forts. An argument in favour of the identity is 
that g&mbara is a tribal name! even now in the land of the 
$abaras and Mundas. Several places in Western Orissa, 
Ranker State, etc., indicate this connection. Then again 
there is an area called Boro Sambar belonging to the 
Zamindar of the Sahara tribe of the Binjhals. “ It was at 
Sambargarh in this Zemindary that the ancestor of the 
Chohan Rajas of Sambalpur was first enthroned. The 
goddess of this tribe goes by the name Samlai to-day and 
is worshipped in the temples of the Hindus in the Sambalpur 

* See Vedic Index for all references. 

t Hillebrandt’s view that the Sabaras were originally known as 
enemies to the Aryans in Arachosia and that they were made demons 
in India is distinctly speculative. 

t B. C. Mazumdar's * The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central 
India/ pp, 24—6. In the State of Ranker (in the Chhattisgarh area 
of Central Provinces) which adjoins the State of Bastar (in which a 
river called £§abari hows) there is a place called Sambalpur. 
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area. The goddess does not possess a human form in her 
temple .atSambalpur and the time-honoured worshippers or 
priests of Samlai are the Thanapatis who, despite their 
priestly position, are regarded as Sudras and are strongly 
suspected to be of non-Aryan origin. It is beyond any 
doubt that once human sacrifice was customary at the altar 
of the goddess ; now when human sacrifice is prohibited a 
person is dressed up as a ball or sacrifice in the States of 
Sonepur and Patna and is led to the altar in night time 
during the Durga Fujah days where the sharp edge of the 
sacrificing knife is gently put upon the neck of the man 
and perhaps taking a drop of blood from his neck, the man 
is released. This reminds us strongly of the story of the 
gabaraa offering human sacrifices as described by poet 
Vakpati in the Oauda Vaho Kavya,” The Mahabh&rata, 
the Puranas and the works of later writers like Dandin, 
Bana and VSkpati, are full of references to the evil customs 
and barbarous practices of these 4 Vindhyamaulikas.* 
Vakpati says that they did not only worship their deity at 
Vmdhyaehaia, but that they, men and women, wore leaves 
as garments, and offered human sacrifices. The Ramayana 
refers to Rama’s entertainment by a Tabari woman near 
the lake Panchapsaras, later on Dakshina Ko<ala and Bastar. 
now identified with Chhatisgarh, in the upper course of 
the Mahanadi. Rama is said to have spent a space of ten 
years here, and even to-day the sabari dialect is current 
here mixed with the Dravidian Halvi or Gondi. It has been 
inferred by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar from these facts 44 that 
even though the name Sahara is retained by some aboriginal 
people who do not identify themselves with the Kols, Sahara, 
was the general name of all the tribes under consideration.” 

The bhuiyas. 

The Bhuiyas (also called the Bhuinhars, Bhumiyae) are 
a very important tribe found in Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and 
Ohota Nagpur. They number more than half a million 
people. Some of the castes like the Musahar and the 
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Khandait are derived from them, and if these are added 
they would number more than a million. The caste title 
means the lord of the soil, and a late one given by the 
immigrant Aryans; but a large number of land-holders in 
these parts even now call themselves Bhuiyas. Many 
Rajput landlord families are believed to have originally 
belonged to the Bhuiya tribe. “The varying status of the 
Bhuiyas in Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa,” say Messrs. 
Russell and Hira Lai, “ is a good instance of the different 
ways in which the primitive tribes have fared in contact 
with the immigrant Aryans. Where the country has been 
completely colonised and populated by Hindus, as in Bihar, 
the aboriginal residents have commonly become transformed 
into village drudges, relegated to the meanest occupa¬ 
tions, and despised as impure by the Hindu cultivators, 
like the Charaars of Northern India and the Mahars of the 
Maratha Districts. Where the Hindu immigration has only 
been partial and the forests have not been cleared, as in 
Chota Nagpur and the. Central Provinces, they may keep 
their old villages and tribal organisation and be admitted a 
body into the hierarchy of caste, ranking above the impure 
castes, but below the Hindu cultivators. This is the position 
of the Gonds, Baigas and other tribes in these tracts. 
, While, if the Hindus come only as colonists and not as 
rulers, the indigenous residents may retain the overlordship 
of the soil and the landed proprietors among them may be 
formed into a caste ranking with the good cultivating 
castes of the Aryans. Instances of such are the Khandaits 
of Orissa, the Binjhwars of Chhattisgarh and the Bhilalas 
of Nimar and Indore ” (pp. 307-8). Col. Dalton includes the 
Bhuiyas* amongst the Dravidians, but as they are closely 
connected with the Sabaras, and as Savara is closely related 
to the most primitive Munda dialects of Kharia and Juang, 
the Bhuiyas must be regarded as Kolarian. Their physical 
appearance, their customs and habits also indicate this. 

* Ethnology of Bengal, p. HO, 
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[hey are the earliest residents of Chota Nagpur and so 
officiate ( as priests in certain temples even to the exclusion 
of Brahmans, The Baigas of the Central Provinces and the 
neighbouring parts of Mandla and Baiaghat might have 
been a branch of them. The latter have in their turn given 
rise to the Binjahwar, Binjhals, Bhaina and other tribes. 
The Bhuiyas call themselves the sons of Wind, and so the 
monkeys who helped Rama. The Gonds on the other hand 
claim to be the descendants of Havana. Fraternal polyan¬ 
dry, allowing younger brothers to have access to an elder 
brother’s wife during his life-time, was a custom which 
prevailed at Kishkindtm in the Rarn&yana, and which even 
now exists among the iabaras. 

The Sajsithaxs. 

The Santhals, whose language (Santhali) bears a close 
resemblance to Muridari except in minor particulars, are 
another Kolarian people. From the common name Baraka 
for man both in Santhali and Mundari, from a large number 
of words common to both, from the worship of the same 
chief deity, from the occurrence of similar sept names, 
and from the possession of the same law of property, the 
Santbal relation to the Munda race has been traced. A 
branch of them known as the Saontas, are found in Sarguja 
State, Udaipur State, and Bilaspur district, but these were 
cut off from the original stock in an unknown period. It is 
a question of controversy as to whether the Saonta tribe 
gave rise to the district or the district to the tribe in that 
part of Bengal where the Saontas are fouud. The Santhals, 
though a Munda tribe, have their customs and traditions 
modified by Hindu influences, particularly for the reason 
that they have been long separated from the Mundas proper 
of Chota Nagpur, Similarly, the Saontas of Sarguja and 
Bilaspur have assimilated some of the Gond customs in 
regard to the names of the household gods, marriage 
ceremonies, etc.. Primarily jungle-dwellers and huntsmen, 
the Santhal Mundas have, owing to their partial Hinduisa- 
tion, become skilful ploughmen and coal-miners. 
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The Bhils. 

Another Kolarian tribe is that of the Bhils of the hills 
of Kbandesh, Central India, and Rajputana, westward from 
the Satpuras to the sea. They number more than a million 
and a half, a small fraction living in the Niraar district of 
the Central Provinces. The word Bhil is regarded as Dravi- 
dian for a bow, but the Bhils were the oldest people of South 
Rajputana and parts of Gujarat, and were connected with 
the Kolis. “ The most probable hypothesis of the origin 
of the Kolis is that they are a western branch of the Kol or 
Munda tribe who have spread from Chota Nagpur, through 
Mandla and Jubbulpore, Central India and Rajputana to 
Gujarat and the sea. If this is correct the Kolis would be a 
Kolarian tribe. The Bhils have lost their own language, 
so that it cannot be ascertained whether it was Kolarian or 
Dravidian. But there is nothing against its being Kolarian 
in Sir G, Grierson’s opinion and in view of the length of 
residence of the tribe, the fact that they have abandoned 
their own language and their association with the Kolis, 
this view may be taken as generally probable. The 
Dravidian tribes have not penetrated so far west as Central 
India and Gujarat in appreciable numbers.” The Rajputs 
later on derived their title to the land from the Bhils. As 
tho earliest residents of the country they came to be 
employed as village watchmen. The Ramosis of later times 
were probably derived from the Bhils and Kolis. They 
possess many animistic usages even now though they have 
come to worship Hindu deities and village gods. They still 
believe in witches, omens and other features of animism, 
and they take food from any caste except the impure ones. 
The typical Bhil is small, dark, broad-nosed and ugly, but 
well built and active. The average height is 5’6 ft. He is 
an excellent woodsman, on which account he was later on 
called Venaputra by the Aryans. He can skilfully track 
tigers and other wild beasts. The Bhils have now abandon¬ 
ed their own language and speak a dialect derived from 
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Gujarati and influenced by Marwari and Marathi. It 
contains? a number of nomAryan words, Mundari as well as 
Dravidian, making it difficult to classify it definitely as 
either* 

THE TUKJS. 

The Turis of whom a few thousands exist in parts of 
Chota Nagpur are a Hinduised section of the Mundas, 
speaking a dialect derived from Mundari, and engaged in 
basket and bamboo work and connected crafts. They are 
found mixed with the Doms and other low Urlya castes. 
“They must live outside the village and may not draw 
water from the common well ; the village barber will not 
shave them nor the washerman wash their clothes. They 
will eat all kinds of food, including the flesh of rats and 
other vermin, but not beef. The rules regarding social im¬ 
purity are more strictly observed in the Uriya country than 
elsewhere, owing to the predominant influence of the Brah¬ 
mans, and this is probably the reason why the Turis are so 
severely ostracised. Their code of social morality is not 
strict, and a girl who is seduced by a man of the caste is 
simply made over to him as his wife, the ordinary bride- 
price being exacted from him. He must also feed the caste 
fellows, and any money which is received by the girl’s 
father is expended in the same manner. Members of Hindu 
castes and Gonds may be admitted into the community, but 
not the Munda tribes, such as the Mundas themselves and 
the Kharias and Korwas ; and this, though the Turis, as has 
been seen, are themselves an offshoot of the Munda tribe. 
The fact indicates that in Chota Nagpur the tribes of the 
Munda family occupy a lower social position than the 
Gonds and others belonging to the Dravidian family. When 
an offender of either sex is to be re-admitted into caste 
after having been temporarily expelled for some offence he 
or she is given water to drink and has a lock of hair cut off. 
Their women are tattooed on the arms, breast and feet, and 
say that this is the only ornament which they can carry to 
the grave.” (Russell, VaL. IV, pp. 592-3). 
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The Kh arias. 

The Kharias are a Kolarian community in Bilaspur, 
Jashpur and Raigarh. They are one of the most backward 
of the Kol tribes. They are allied to the Mundas and 
Savars. A section of them live in Assam, but these are 
later immigrants. They have got legends which indicate 
that they form an elder branch of the Mundas. They take 
daughters in marriage from the Kharias, but will not give 
their girls to them. Their name has been traced to Khar - 
khari or palanquin, and they are professional dfto/fe-bearers. 
The strict taboos practised by them regarding food even 
though they eat any kind of flesh, their wild nuptial dances 
in which they excel all other Kolarians (who are generally 
devoted to it), their dirty persons in consequence of the 
‘hatred of washing, their low features, and their dialect 
which is closely allied to $avara and similar to Korku and 
Ju£ng, entitle them to an important place amongst the 
Munda peoples, 

THE BlRHGRS. 

The Birhors are a very small Kolarian tribe of whom 
only a few hundreds are available in the Chota Nagpur 
States, but they occupy a significant place. The name 
means a dweller in the forest They live in tiny huts made 
of leaves of trees, and make a miserable living by snaring 
hares and monkeys, and collecting jungle products. They 
either sell or eat the animals which they ensnare with skill. 
They are a small, dirty and miserable-looking people sus¬ 
pected of devouring their parents or at least blood- relatives. 
It has also been recorded of the Bhunjiyas that they ate 
the flesh of their dead parents. The Birhors are a branch 
of the Kbariya tribe, and their dialect is, as Dr; Grierson 
points out, really Kharia or Mundari. 

The Kherwar, Khairwar, Kharwar. 

This primitive people, found in Sarguja State and the 
neighbouring districts, as well as the Damoh district in 
Bundelkband, are a Kol tribe closely connected with the 
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Cheros and the Santhals. II is believed that their name has 
been derived from the Khaim or Catechu tree, and that 
they were so called because they made Catechu . They have 
also been identified with the Katkharia of Bombay who 
have the same occupation. In the Raimur hills they connect 
themselves closely with the Gonds and Savars, In many 
respects they have been subject to later influences, but their 
animism, their buffalo-sacrifice, their employment of the 
Korwa and the Bhuiya as village priests, and other features 
indicate their original place among the Munda races. 

THE KORWAS. 

This Kolarian tribe, which is found in Sarguja, Jashpur 
and Bilaspur in the Central Provinces in thousands, is one 
of the wildest tribes. Mixed up with the Asuras, they do 
not differ from them except in resorting more largely to 
cultivation than to smelting. They are the most savage¬ 
looking of the Eol tribes, and they have a curious legend 
explaining their ugly and uncouth appearance. Short of 
stature, dark-brown in complexion, and active, they are 
better-looking, however, than the Goods and Oraons. 
Utterly ungroomed, they allow their hair to grow in matted 
tails. The women are stunted, black, ugly, unclean and 
clad in rags, The Korwas have a sub-tribe called KorSku, 
and like the Korkus of the Satpuras they are called Muasi 
or robber. The Korwas and Korkus are believed by Crooke 
to be branches of the same tribe, but Grierson points out 
that their dialect is more closely related to Asuri and 
resembles Mundari and Sant hall Their shifting cultiva¬ 
tion, their blood-thirsty sacrifices to their animistic goddess, 
their untidy and uncut hair, their peculiar dance, their 
thieving habits and low morals indicate their place among 
the primitive sections of the Mundas. 

Tee Korkus. 

The Korkus are a Kolarian tribe akin to the Korwas, 
who belong to the Central Provinces, Berar and West 
Satpura plateau. The term Korku means man or tribesman . 



They have a language like that of the Kale of Chota 
Nagpur. They have come much further west than their 
kinsmen, separated by the Mahadeo or Western Satpura 
hills, and by the Goods and other Dravidian tribes. The 
Mis of Bombay may be a similar offshoot of the Kols who 
came west in very early times. The Korkus connect them¬ 
selves with Ravaija, and say that he prayed to Mahadgva 
to populate their country, and they claim to be descended 
from the original settlers. They have curious legends 
regarding creation and floods, and they are more Hinduised 
than most other forest tribes in religion and social rank. 
Well-built and muscular, round-faced, with a wide but not 
flat nose, with prominent cheek-bones, taller than the Guilds 
but darker and dirtier, though their villages are clean, the 
Korkus, who are expert distillers and great drunkards, are 
remarkably honest and truthful, and are now engaged in 
cultivation and the chase. Their language has undergone 
much decay, and has got a number of Hindi, Marathi and 
Gondi words. 

Mal, Male or Mal Paharia. 

A tribe of the Rajmahal hills, having low stature, dark 
complexion, and sturdy figure, and numbering a few 
thousands, is that of the Mals of the Rajmahal hills and the 
Chota Nagpur Feudatory States now belonging to the 
Central Provinces. They are believed to be an isolated 
branch of the Savars, and have a loose custom of romantic 
attachment between the lads and lasses, and the chief 
pastime of hunting, about which they have curious game 
laws. Their taboo theories are extensive, and they are 
given to the drink of a fermented liquor prepared by them, 
and, like the other Kola, indulge in a curious dance, and 
they have other Significant customs as well. 

THE NlHALS OR NAHALS. 

A forest tribe of the Hoshangabad, NimSr, and Beiul 
districts, as well as Berar, generally believed to be a mixture 
of the Bhils and Korkus, and numbering many thousands, 
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is the Nahal or Nihal tribe. It is also believed that the 
Nihals are either the drudge of the Korku?, or a tribe 
powerful and glorious before the latter arose. The NihSls 
are fast dying out. They have got very curious totems, 
one of which is the Nag or cobra. Their curious objects of 
worship like the tortoise and bell-metal, their system of 
adult marriage with sexual licence before wedlock, their 
gamble with tamarind seeds in regard to marital luck, the 
custom of bride price, the marriage * with the spear/ the 
occupation of robbery and the dangerous collection of the 
oil of the^marking-nut tree, their low status, dirty habits 
and promiscuous food indicate their place in the ethno¬ 
logical history of the Mundas. The Nahals are coupled with 
the Bhils and Eolis in old Hindu accounts. 

THE BAIGAS. 

The Baigas who occupy the Eastern Batpura hills in the 
Mandla, Balaghat and Bilaspur districts are a tribe some¬ 
times included among the Kolarians and sometimes among 
the Dravidians, The Binjhals or Binjhwars of Chhattisgarh 
and Sarabalpur are regarded by some scholars as originally 
Baigas, who cut themselves off from the parent tribe. The 
Bhainas are another tribe of Bilaspur who were connected 
with them. All these branches have forgotten their original 
tongue, and speak Aryan vernaculars. The Bhars or Bharias 
of Jubbulpore, who are village priests, also consider them¬ 
selves Baigas, “There seems reason to suppose that the 
Baigas are really a branch of the primitive Bhuiya tribe of 
Chota Nagpur, and that they have taken or been given the 
name of Baiga, the designation of a village priest, on 
migration into the Central Provinces. There is reason to 
believe that the Baigas were once dominant in the Chhattis¬ 
garh plain and the hills surrounding it which adjoin Chota 
Nagpur, the home of the Bhuiyas.” (Russell, Voh II, p. 79). 
The Baigas have got curious legends and marriage customs. 
They have the flat nose of the Goods, their foreheads, and 
general shape of the head but of a better mould. They 
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have wiry lirptba and are born hunters, capable of reaching 
places inaccessible to ordinary men. They are honest and 
shy, always living apart from others, scantily dressed, fond 
of tattooing and drink, addicted to shifting cultivation, and 
having all other features of a forest tribe. They have for¬ 
gotten their own language, and speak a broken form of 
Hindi. 

THE BHAINAS, 

A primitive tribe found in Bilaspur district and the 
neighbourhood, particularly the wild tract between the 
Satpura hills and South Chota Nagpur, is that of the 
Bhainas who are believed to be derived from the mixture of 
the Baigas and Kaw&rs. They have a name like the Baigas 
for sorcery, and they are village priests, indicating their 
being older than the KawSrs and Goads in the areas 
occupied by them. Their totemism is elaborate, and has 
much influence on the internal structure of their society. 
They have got the very curious worship of ‘ the noseless 
goddess,’ and they have an elaborate code of caste offences 
and peculiar social rules which have been to some extent 
modified by the influence of Hinduism. The peculiar super¬ 
stition that tattooing enables them to climb mountains 
leading to heaven indicates their original place among the 
forest tribes. 

The Bhunjias. 

The Bhunjias who occupy the Raipur district and the 
hills as far as Jfeypore in Vizagapatarn are regarded by some 
as connected with the' Kolarian Bhuiyas, Baigas, Bhainas 
and Binjhwars, but regarded by others as a Dravidian tribe. 
They are surrounded by the Gonds on all sides, and yet 
speak a dialect of Hindi. The term Bhunjia signifies one 
who lives on the soil, while Binjhwur has been interpreted 
to be Bewarjio , meaning one dependent on patch-cultiva¬ 
tion. The Bhunjias are closely connected with the Binjh- 
wfirs and Baigas, and some of them have mixed with the 
Gonds and Baibas, The peculiar ‘ arrow-marriage ' which 
they have got, their loose marriage customs, the special 
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respect to sister’s children, the reverence to the tortoise as 
supportirtfe the earth, the distrust of strangers, and the 
universal prescription of branding for bodily ills, are some 
of their primitive characteristics. 

The jbinjhwars or Binjhals. 

This community which is sometimes included under the 
Kolarians and sometimes under the Dravidians is found in 
the Raipur and Bilaspur districts and the neighbouring 
Uriya country. Their connection with other tribes has been 
already indicated. Their name has been derived from the 
Vindbya hills, and they still worship the goddess Vmdbya- 
vasini as their deity, and they trace their descent to twelve 
brother archers who were her sons. The arrow plays an 
important part as the symbol of the tribe and indicates 
their original occupation. They practise the Bewar or 
shifting cultivation in the forest. They have got totems of 
their own, and septs based on them. They have been very 
much influenced by civilisation in their marriage and other 
customs, but their primitive character is clear from the 
remnants of several customs not associated with advanced 
Hinduism. Their indiscriminate diet, their meagre dress, 
their unkempt custom of wearing long beards and mous¬ 
taches when not influenced by the civilised neighbourhood, 
the enormous extent to which tattooing is carried on, and 
their common office as Jliankar or priest of the village-god, 
show their original place amongst the early Kolarians. 

MISCELLANEOUS MtfNDAS. 

Besides the above divisions of the Muodas, there are, like 
the Cheros, others either of less prominence or found mixed 
with other communities, Munda as well as Dravidian. 
They pursue different occupations and have different social 
status based upon them. It is unnecessary to go into 
further details about them. Many of them have changed 
their original names, territorial or occupational, on account 
of Hindu influence, and some have given up their original 
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tongue in favour of Dra vidian or Aryan vernaculars. It is 
the opinion of Sarat Chandra Roy that the Mundas had 
their original home in the Aravalli mountains, then spread 
eastwards along the Vindhyan and Kairatir ranges to as far 
as the Sorgoja State and the South-Eastern districts of Chota 
Nagpur, in the Stone Age. In his monumental work, The 
Mundaa and their Count be traces the probable ethno¬ 
graphical history of the different tribes, and correlates them 
with the Dravidians on the one hand and the Aryans on the 
other. From the references in the Vedic literature he lays 
down the theory that the Mundas extended even as far as 
the Panjab at one time and the United Provinces as well, 
and he believes that a number of the Dasyus whom we have 
identified as the tribes of the extreme north-west and west 
were the same as the Mundas. The A suras of the Vgdas 
are also identified by him with the Kols, and the general 
result of his investigations is that the Aryan conquest 
and colonisation encountered great opposition from them 
throughout North India, and that the result of this opposi¬ 
tion was their eventual exile to the lauds where they are 
found in the present day. 

The Dk a vidian immigration. 

The Dravidian family of people inhabit the southern 
part of the Central Provinces and the major portion of the 
Dakkan and South India. It is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged that, though large sections of them were Aryanized 
in North India, the majority had to trek to the south, while 
a considerable proportion took refuge in the Central Indian 
plateaus and woods, Such remnants are found in the Mai 
and Sauri Pah arias of the Bajrn&hal Hills (who are however 
according to some, Mundas), the Oraons of Chota Nagpur, 
the Bhuiyas (?) of the Santhal Parganas, the Gonds of the 
Jabbalpur and Rastar hills on the banks of the indravati in 
the Central Provinces and in Jeypore State in Madras, the 
Kandhs of Orissa and its tributary States, and others* 
Dr. Caldwell placed the southward push of the Dravidians 
in the second millennium B.O, 



Though it is quite possible and probable that a mass 
movement of the Dravidiane took place as the result of the 
Aryan impact, it ought not to be believed that all the 
Dravidians of the Dakkan and South India settled there 
subsequent to this period. As has been already mentioned, 
they were a section of the Mediterranean race which had 
migrated into the country millenniums earlier, driven the 
pre-Dravidians to the hills and woods, settled in the plains, 
and developed a composite cult of their own. But it can 
hardly be doubted that the Aryanization of Iiindusthan 
gave rise to the immigration of fresh swarms to the south. 
Nor can it be doubted that their advent to the south, which 
must have been a slow process of centuries and not a sharp 
or sudden affair, was followed by the crystallisation of the 
different dialectical groups into the Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
lulu, Gondi, Kui and other allied tongues in accordance 
with the different degrees to which they borrowed Sanskrit 
(and to a less extent Austric) elements and the different extent 
to which they were influenced by the variety of climatic and 
other environments. Without endorsing what Caldwell 
says regarding the Central Asian home of the Dravidians 
and the exact chronology of the supposed Dravidian migra¬ 
tion, we can quite agree with the following statement of 
his: "Supposing their final settlement in their present 
abodes in Southern India to have taken place shortly after 
the Aryan eruption (though 1 think it probably took place 
before), every grammatical form and root which the 
various dialects possess in common may be regarded as at 
least co-eval with the century subsequent to the arrival of 
the Aryans. Every form and root which the Br&bmi 
possesses in common with the Dravidian tongues may be 
regarded as many centuries older still. The Brahmi enables 
us to ascend to a period anterior to the arrival in India of 
the Aryans (which cannot be placed later than 1600 B.C.), 
and they furnish us with the means of ascertaining in some 
degree the condition of the Dravidian languages before the 



central tracts of Asia” (Comp, Oram.., p. 107). Caldwell 
assigns the separation of Tamil from the other tongues to 
before B.C. 1000. 

The Oraons. 

A very important Dravidian tribe belonging to Chota 
Nagpur is that known as the Oraone, called also Kurukhs 
and Dhangarsor hillmon,* It is believed that their language 
belongs to the Kan arose group; but the tribe has also been 
connected with the Telugu Kaikarjs and Tamil Kurugu 
(eagle). The suggestion has been made that their original 
habitation was Konkan, and that they migrated to the area 
of Chota Nagpur, and mixed with the Ko] and Munda 
tribes already settled there. The primitive character of the 
Oradna, who number about 750,000, is seen in their small 
size, ill-favoured appearance, dark complexion, jet-black 
hair, broad, flat nose, projecting jaws, thick lips, long and 
narrow forehead, vacant eyes, and hair worn long and 
gathered into a knot behind. Like many primitive com¬ 
munities they are fond of ornaments, and wear a red or 
white turban on gala days. Though civilisation has made 
some of them wear a narrow strip of cloth round the loins, the 
wilder sections of them are not in need of the encumberanee. 
The bead ornaments, the copper rings, the tattooing and 
false hair, the superstition regarding the use of names by 
friends, the existence of separate dormitories for unmarried 
boys and girls, the freedom between the sexes prior to 
marriage, the preparation for marriage after a sham-fight 
between the parties, the simplicity of the marriage cere¬ 
monial, the love of drink and dance by bachelors and maids 
in front of their common accommodations, indicate their 
aboriginal character, though in some respects they have 
become more civilised. The Oraon worship of the Sun as 

* Hassell and Hira Lai, IV, pp. 299 ih The Oraons were also 
known as the KSdaa, Kisans, and, as has been already said, Kurukhs 
or Kurunkhs. 
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the supreme god shows the religious connection with the 
Kols and Santhals, and their prayers to the gods only 
during days of evil as well as the allegiance to malignant 
spirits or ghosts through sorcery and witchcraft, indicate 
the same. The Oraons claim to be the Vsnaras who helped 
Rama. Even now many of them live in caves and fight 
with stick and stone, and it has been suggested that their 
forefathers had the monkey for the tribal totem and formed 
part of Rama’s army. 

The Bharias 

Another Dravidian tribe of Jabbalpur, Chhindwam and 
Bilaspur, that is, the area covered by the northern part of 
the Central Provinces and to the west and south-west of 
Chota Nagpur, is the Bharia who often assumes the title of 
Bhuiya or landlord. The Bharias connect themselves with 
the Pftndavas, but probably they belong to the great Bhar 
tribe* once dominant in the eastern part of the United Pro¬ 
vinces and now at the bottom of the social scale there, 
Crooke observesf that they were Dravidian but closely 
allied to the Kols, Gheros and Seoris who at an early date 
succumbed to the invading Aryans. Their appearance and 
physique, he points out, resemble those of the undoubted non- 
Aryan aborigines of the Vindhya-Kaimur plateau. In 
some parts they are connected with the Gonds. They have 
forgotten their Munda language, and speak only Hindi. 
They have been much influenced by other communities. 
They have adopted Hindu gods, but their magical religion, 
their thievish habits, scanty clothing, tattooing, and other 
things indicate their original position, though they are not 
considered so impure as some other castes. 

* For the Bhars see Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes (1872), 
pp. 358-75. Sherring also reviews the positions of the Cherus (Cheros), 
Seoris, Kharwars, Bawaryas, etc., and shows their connection with the 
Kols, etc. 

t Tribes and Castes of the N. W, P., article on Bhar, 
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The Khoto or Kahdhs 

A primitive Dravidian tribe is the Ehond of Bengal* 
Central Provinces, and the hill-tracts of Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam, that is, the area extending from East Gondwana to the 
sea coast Dalton describes the tribe as follows: ‘ The 

meridional limit of their western extension passes through 
Bamra, and, except as wanderers from their father-land 
they are not found further north than the 22 nd degree of 
latitude. They extend south as far as Bastar, whence their 
position as aboriginal people is taken up by the Savaras or 
Sauras ” {Ethnology of Bengal , p. 285). They are believed 
to be the basic elements of the people of Orissa, and they 
have been influenced by the mixture with the Eols, Goods, 
and Aryans in places. The curious custom of killing female 
children among them, the purchase of girls of alien com¬ 
munities for wives, and the bloody custom of the Mariah or 
human sacrifice which existed among them till its prohibi¬ 
tion by the British as late as the forties of the nineteenth 
century, area few of the features which indicate their 
original barbarism. They call themselves Eui, a name 
identical with the Koyas of the Godavari Agency and 
Jeypore Zamindari immediately to their east and south. 
The Telugus interpret the term‘Koyas* as mountaineers. 
Their language, known as Eui, Kandhi, or Khond, is very 
closely allied to Telugu, but has been much influenced in 
the north by Aryan forms. In 1891 there were more 
than six lakhs of Khonds. JLarge sections of the Khonds 
have ceased to be aboriginal. In their primitive conditions 
they are unsophisticated, honest, and fond of colours. In 
their not eating pork, their hatred of intensive cultivation 
in consequence of which they only devastate hill-tops and 
upper slopes, their primitive grass dress, their love of simple 
ornaments, their skill in climbing for honey and other forest 
produce, their elaborate war-dress, their tattooing, their 
primitive weapons, their low huts, and in their loose marriage 
system, we have clear evidences of the aboriginal forest life. 
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Their belief in one God Paramuahela might vindicate the 
influence of civilisation, ae their belief in malignant evil 
spirits shows their original animism. The legend of the flood 
which is known to them and which is different from the other 
current versions, might or might not have been original; 
but the story that humanity could be traced to a single 
man and woman who hid themselves in a tree from the 
floods, that this pair had five children, and that their 
quarrels made God create five languages so that they could 
not understand one another, seem to be peculiar to them. On 
the other hand, their village organization with its here¬ 
ditary office of headman, its Panchoyat including priest, 
musician and astrologer exercising jurisdiction in moral 
and social matters and. enforcing it by the fire or water 
ordeal, seems to be a comparatively advanced institution. 
The water ordeal, which is formal and elaborate, might be a 
survival of pre«historic beliefs, but apparently subject to late 
influence. Another aboriginal characteristic is the clinging 
to the occupation of hunting even when agriculture is 
introduced or taught. Clearing a small portion of the 
forest, they till the soil, and remain there only till the 
harvest is reaped, and then go elsewhere to live by the 
chase which they undertake with their national weapon 
of the tangi (a small axe) and their bows and arrows, The 
stone-worship, the offer of the buffalo to Durgfi, the cult of 
the goddess of cholera and email-pox, the customs of burying 
a human being in different parts of the agricultural 
field for the sake of fertilisation and of burying a child alive 
on account of supposed ill-luck, the part played by omens, 
and the idea of auspicious week-days, seem to indicate the 
influence of different times and environments on their origi¬ 
nal institutions 

The gondb 

The most important of the Dravidian and indeed of the 
non- Aryan forest tribes is that known as the Goods, about 
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sre has consequently arisen a very voluminous 
literature*, They number more than three millions, and, 
though the Kolia of Western India and the four related 
tribes of the Kols, Mundas, Bos, and Santhals are equally 
numerous, the Goods occupy a position of even greater his* 
torical importance. A few thousands of the Goods are late 
immigrant labourers to Assam ; but the indigenous Goods 
are found in Central India, Bihar and Orissa, and to a 
small extent in Madras and Hyderabad. Gondwana is their 
main area, comprising the Satpura plateau, a section of the 
Nagpur plain, and the NarmadS valley to the south and 
west “In the Central. Provinces the Gonds occupy two 
main tracts. The first is the wide belt of broken hill and 
forest country in the centre of the Province, which “ forms 
the Satpura plateau, and is mainly comprised in the Chhitid* 
w§lra, Betul, Seoni and Mandla Districts, with portions of 
several others adjoining them. And the second is the still 
wider and more inaccessible mass of hill ranges extending 
south of the Chhattisgarh plain, and south-west down to the 
Godavari, which includes portions of the three Chhatlsgarh 
Districts, the Bastar and Kanker States, and a great part of 
ChSrida. In Mandla the Gonds form nearly half the popu¬ 
lation, and in Bastar about two-thirds. There is, however, 
no District or State of the Province which does not contain 
some Gonds, and it is both on account of their numbers and 
the fact that Gond dynasties possessed a. great part of its 
area that the territory of the Central Provinces was former¬ 
ly known as Gondwana, or the country of the Gond.” 
(Russell, III, p. 41). The term Gond has been often 
traced from Gauda, but this is rightly questioned. More 
plausibly it has been connected with the Telugu Kond or 
Khond , and the Oriya Kandk , all being traced to Koi. The 
Gonds speak a Dravidian language, and it has been suggest¬ 
ed that they must have come from the south into the 

* For the full bibliography see Russell and Hira Lai, Vol. Ill, 
j>, 39. 
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Central Provinces. The Khond or Kui and (fendl are closely 
connected, though in some respects they differ, and the differ¬ 
ence is due to the fact that Khond is more nearly related to 
Telugu, and Gondi to Tamil, Kanareae, and Malay Slam♦ 
The Kolams,* who are an off-shoot of the Gond in Wardha 
and Bergr, speak a tongue which is intermediate, and ap¬ 
proaches Telugu. The word for God, pen , is common again 
to the Gonds and Khonds. It has been inferred from all this 
that the Gonds and Khonds were originally one tribe in 
South India, and obtained separate names and dialects after 
they migrated to their northern homes. The Gonds have 
got traditions connecting them with the north, and main¬ 
tain that they originated in a cave in which they had been 
shut up by $iva and from which they were rescued by a 
divine hero, Lings ; but the tradition is obviously Hindu. The 
match between brothers’ son and sister’s daughter, as well as 
the more matriarchal system of the marriage of the sister’s 
son with the brother’s daughter, is common among the 
Gonds. Marriage between grand-parents and grand¬ 
children is not prohibited. Irregular marriages are also 
common as well as the marriage by capture, the rendering 
of service by the bride-groom as bride price, free per¬ 
mission of widow-marriage and easy divorce, The birth 
ceremonies, the views and supeistitione regarding naming, 
the funeral rites, the absence of the idea of Heaven or Hell, 
the identity of the chief Gond gods with implements of the 
chase or animals and deified human beings, the part played 
by the serpent lore, charms and magic, the prevalence of 

* See Russell and Hira Lai, Vol. Ill, pp. 520 ff, The Kolami h 
described by Grierson as a minor dialect occupying a position, like 
Gondi, between Kanarese, Tamil and Telugu. “There are also 
some interesting points of analogy with the Toda dialect of the Nilgiris, 
and the Kolams must, from a philological point of view, be considered 
as the remnants of an old Dravidian tribe who have not been involved 
in the development of the principal Dravidian languages, or of a tribe 
who have not originally spoken a Dravidian form of speech,” [Ling, 
Surv., IV, p, 561.) 
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human sacrifice and even limited cannibalism till recent 
times,the adhesion to cruel customs like the Meg hna til swing¬ 
ing—all these indicate the place of the Gonds in the ethno¬ 
graphical history of the country. Their ugly features, 
roundish head, distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lips, 
straight black hair, and scanty beard and moustache are 
believed to indicate the same fact. The long matted hair 
of the uncivilised then (particularly the priests or Pandas), 
the satisfaction which the Gonds have with the limited 
washing of arms and legs instead of a full bath, their 
tattooing, their custom of branding for the supposed acquisi¬ 
tion of suppleness in dancing, their excessive love of 
drink, their common sleeping houses for boys and girls, the 
part played by feasts for the expiation of marital and 
other offences, the patch cultivation, and the skill in hunt¬ 
ing and tracking animals, are also significant of the place 
of the Gonds in the history of the country. The physical 
appearance of Gond women hae been occasionally altered 
for the better by intercourse with more civilised neighbours. 
Those who are in the interior and unaffected have been, 
owing to their coarse features, compared to monkeys rather 
than human beings. Timid, docile, addicted to drink, very 
light-hearted, fond of jokes, honest and truthful in their 
way, the uncivilised Gonds live in bamboo huts in the 
forests in practically naked savagery. They are fond 
of roots and fruits, and innocent of dress. They have a love 
of cheap ornaments, on account of which ear-piercing is very 
common. The Gonds believe that they are descended from 
Havana of Ceylon, thus indicating perhaps their Dravidian 
origin. The Meghanath-swinging is connected with this 
belief. The Gonds are considered to have been the source 
of several sub-castes like the pastoral Gowaris of the Mah- 
ratta country ; the iron-smelting Agarias of the Central 
Provinces; the large pastoral community of the Ahirs or 
Abhirs who might be connected with their namesake in 
liejpuiana (see p, 289); the agricultural Andhs j the musical 
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Bhlmas; the serviceable Bhatra,s; the palanquin-carrying 
Bhois ? the primitive Binds; the tortoise-worshipping 
Chardeves; the drummer caste of Dholins; the Gadhas 
whose priest originally rode on an ass in crossing a river ; 
the basket-making Kandras; the straw-stealing JK arpachors. ; 
the Kurpachis whose priest offered hen’s intestines to the 
gods; the Lonchatiyas who lick salt on the death of their 
relatives or make their cattle do so; the Mastras whose 
women have a partiality for brass bangles; the earth-dig¬ 
ging Matkudas or Mathoras; the drum-beating Nagarehis; 
the Nagbans who are descended from Naga; and others. 

The Habeas 

The Halbas or Halbis who are found in south Raipur, 
Ranker, and Bastar States are another Dravidian people 
connected by some with the Telugus and by others with the 
Kanarese. They are good cultivators, and are more advanc¬ 
ed than their neighbours. They derive themselves from 
BalarSma, the name Halba being connected m fact with 
Hal, BalarSmas plough ; but they are so much mixed up 
with others as to have a multiplicity of sept names and 
totemistic divisions. “Linguistic evidence also points to the 
fact that the Halbas are an aboriginal tribe, who have adopt¬ 
ed Hinduism and an Avyan language. Their dialect is a 
curious mixture of Uriya, Chhatisgarb and Marathi, the 
proportions varying according to the locality. In Bhandara 
it is nearly all Marathi, but in Bastar it is much more mixed 
and has some forms which look like Telugu.” (Grierson’s 
Linguistic' Purvey, VII, p. 331). Their original habitation 
has been placed on the banks of the Mahanadi between 
Chhatisgarh and the Uriya country. The match between 
a brother’s daughter and a sister’s son is very common, 
A man in fact pays almost worship to his nephew, and in 
this the Halba resembles the Gond. Like many castes of 
low social status, the Halbas have two forms of wedding, 
one in the bridegroom’s house and the other in the bride’s, 




The curious customs of washing the feet of the bride's party, 
the symbolical shaving of the bride’s male friends with a 
piece of straw by a friend of the bridegroom, the simple 
marriage ceremony in which many non-Aryan elements are 
patent, the peculiar system of long journeys by the bride to 
her home, the scanty dress, the remnants of hunting and 
shifting cultivation, the worship of the spirits of those who 
have died violent deaths, and the superstitions regarding 
names, dress and ornaments, invent this community with 
peculiar importance in the evolution of the synthetic civili¬ 
sation in this part of the country, 

Perhaps the fCofcadis of Western Indian hills represent an¬ 
other aboriginal people. The tradition that they are the 
descendants of Havana might indicate this. They are a very 
black race having for their occupation the chase, and for 
their food every type of bird, beast and reptile in the jungle, 
the only taboo in regard to it being the brown-faced 
monkey, which they explain on the ground that it has a 
human soul, The black-faced money, on the other hand, is 
a common prey to their bows and arrows. Wext to hunting, 
their occupation is the manufacture of Kat from the Khair 
tree, from which fact their name Zufodns said to be derived. 
When they go out in bands to fell these trees, one of them 
is selected for worship. Cocoanuts and burning frankincense 
are offered to it, and it is plentifully besmeared with red 
paint It is entreated to grant them success in their under¬ 
taking, and it is spared when all the other trees of the same 
kind are cut down. The juice is extracted, and then made 
into kat which resembles catechu , and is largely eaten 
along with pan , The simplicity of the marriage customs, 
the primitive character of their residences in the hill sides, 
the system of bride price, the scanty garment of the men 
and women, and the superstition against the removal of the 
top-knot of the hair are interesting characteristics of their 
primitive ethnical character. 
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The Aryan advent 

It is unnecessary to give further details of the primitive 
communities who have survived the ages of progress and 
who li ved in pre-historic times. It is enough to state that 
the Epics tell us that the Dakkan was full of forests gene¬ 
rally known as Dandakaranya generally tenanted here and 
there by the various sections of the Dravtdians and Mun&as 
or other pre-Dravidians enumerated above. They are un¬ 
doubtedly the Asuras, Rakshasas and Vanaras referred to in 
the Epics. It is dear from the later Vsdie literature that 
the Aryan pioneers who came into this savage land for the 
first time were the sages. They settled on the banks of holy 
streams, in the thick of the forests, and engaged them¬ 
selves, in their love of solitude and penance, in austere 
pursuits which endowed them with miraculous powers. The 
aboriginal ‘Asuras and Rakshasas’ committed forays against 
their settlements, destroyed their sacrifices, and violated 
their penance or peace. “The superior attainments, how¬ 
ever, of the Aryan Brahmans enabled them in various ways 
to defeat opposition of the tribes with whom they wore 
thus brought into contact, and to introduce the elements of 
civilization among the ruder races of the south.” (Rice), 
Then followed the adventure of the Ksbatriya princes as the 
result of the strifes in their own kingdoms or their love of 
enterprise. Allying themselves with the Brahmanical 
pioneers, they succeeded in overthrowing the chiefs of the 
country and imposing their civilisation on the land, by a 
policy of alliances and wars. Some of the aboriginal tribes 
“ placed themselves in hostile opposition to the Brahmanical 
institutions.” Others allied themselves with the Aryan 
Ksbatriya prince adventurers. We cannot say how far the 
story that the Rakshasas had their headquarters in Ceylon 
and the Vanaras had theirs at Kishkindha, the site of 
later Vijayanagar, is true. Some doubt the historical 
genuineness of the invasion of Ceylon, as of the story of 
Kishkindha. But while there is no doubt of the Epic 
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exaggeration and myth, there can hardly be a doubt as to the 
historical substratum underlying the whole. The RamSyana 
describes the ViTnaras as monkeys in every sense of the 
word, and attributes their powers to the fact that they were 
gods born as primates in order to enable Vishnu to fulfil His 
mission of establishing righteousness in the world. The Jain 
version of the RSmSyaija, on the other hand, tells us that 
the Vanaras were only tribes with the figure of the monkey 
in their colours. The Jain legends also indicate the existence 
of the Vidy ad haras, who are equally legendary in Brah- 
mamcal traditions, as a people who lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Vanaras to the north. We cannot say how far 
the Jain version, which is a much later one in date, in¬ 
dicates more genuine historical traditions of earlier times 
but many critical scholars regard it as more genuine and 
credit-worthy. 

Traditional Evidences of Aryanisatiqn 

A clue to the Aryan knowledge of the south is available 
in a passage in the Rg-vsda (X. 61. 8). It uses the ex¬ 
pression Dakshin&pada in connection with a man who was 
expelled to the south, beyond the Aryan pale. The .Ramayana 
attributes the honour of the southward progress, as we have 
already seen, to the sage Agastya and the Kosala prince 
RSma. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 13. 18) says that 
Visfvaraitra adopted $unakshepa as his son, and cursed his 
other fifty sons to become out-casts and live on the borders of 
the Aryan country, and that the descendants of these became 
the Dasyus, and the communities known as the Andhras, the 
Pundras, the Saharas, the Pulindas and the Mutibas. The 
SankhSyana grauta Sutra (XV. 20) also refers to this, though 
in a different manner. The Mahabharata, we have seen, 
traced the Aryan expansion into the Dakkan to the Yadava 
enterprise. The Rerar (Vidarbha) region was, as has been 
already seen, under the Bhoja section of the Ysdavas, and 
there were southern branches of the same clan known by 
the obvious name of Da^daka- Bhojas. PSnini uses the 
6 ? 
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expression DakshinStya (IV. 2, 98), and aiso refers 
to Kosala (Dakshina Kosala in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces), Kalinga and Asfmaka. The province of Asfmaka 
was in the interior of the Dakkan, and comprised the 
Godavari valley south of the M&hishmati. It seems to have 
had for its capital Pratishthana, later on corrupted into 
Potana and Paithan, and it was apparently named after 
the celebrated Pratishthana of the Kurus. It is dear that 
Panini was aware of the southern portion of the Dakkan. It 
might be that Kosala, Kalinga and Asmaka alone were 
prominent in the Dakkan in the seventh century B.C., to 
which he must be attributed. But we understand from 
KatySyana a little later that the Aryan advance had 
progressed much farther. 

The Puranas also give a clue to the Aryanization 
of the area. The Aryans came to give a semi-mythical and 
semi-Aryan origin to the communities they subdued and 
Aryanised. The traditions make the pre-Aryan Mlsch- 
chhas descended from the eponymous ancestor Turvasu, 
the younger brother of Yadu. Turvasu is said to have 
been sentenced to rule over the savages and barbarians 
of the south-east while Yadu was made the ruler of the 
south. This is only an elaboration or later explanation of 
the Yadava share in the colonization of the south, ihe 
great KartavirySrjuna, for example, who founded Mahish- 
mati, was a Haihaya Yadava. But as a matter of fact it 
was not the Yadavas alone that were responsible for the 
ftcyan progress, though they perhaps had the lion’s 
share in it. 

THE MULAKA REGION 

An account of the origin of the Asfmaka kingdom has 
been already given in p. 390. It has been also shown there 
that Asfmaka’s son was known as Mulaka, and that he was 
so called because he was the root of future generations on 
account of his ingenious protection of himself from Para- 
tfurSma. It is obvious from this that Asfmaka and Mulaka 
(or rather the variant form Mulaka) are synonymous terms. 
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The MahahhSrata, however, uses the term Asfmaka and 
Asfvaka aj apparently identical, while the later Pali 
literature uses the name Assaka which may represent either. 
From the fact that the Aafmaka country is mentioned 
together with Avanti, as Aiiga is with Magadha, in the 
Buddhistic list of sixteen Sta tes, it haB been inferred by Rhys 
Davids?- that it must have been situated immediately to 
the north-west of Avanti and on this side of fSurasena. Mr, 
B. C. Law suggests! that, if this were true, the settlement 
on the Godavari was a later colony ; but the Epic version 
seems to indicate a sufficiently early age for the settlement. 
Further, the Sutta Niputa (verse 977) distinguishes Assaka 
or Asfmaka from Mulaka (which, it says, had its capital at 
Patittana), and seems to locate the former immediately 
south of the latter. At the same time, Asm aka is some¬ 
times used in a larger sense so as to include the Mulaka 
kingdom. The Asftnakas or Asfvakas were, we may conclude, 
an Aryan tribe, probably related to the Ikshvfikus, who 
were responsible for the Aryan settlement on the banks of 
the Godavari. Potana or Potali has been identified by some 
with Pratishthana, but regarded by others as a different 
place. Pratishthana has figured much under the name of 
PaithSn in the history of the Dakkan. 

The Route of the Aryan migration 

As regards the likely route taken by the Aryans from 
Aryavarta to the Dakkan, Dr. Bhandarkar^ makes an in¬ 
teresting suggestion. The Sutta Nipata tells us that a 
Brahman teacher of the name of Bavarin, who had settled 
in the Aafmaka territory in Dakkinapatha, sent sixteen 
pupils to the Buddha, then in Vaisall, by way of Mulaka, 
Mahishrnati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Kos’ambi, Saketa, 
Savatthi, Kapilavatthu, Kusin&ra, and P&v&. Bhandarkar 
infers from this description of the route that B&varin's 
settlement was to the south of Patitth&na (the Mulaka 

* Buddhistic India , pp. 27-8. 

t And, Ind. Tribes, 1926, p. 88. 

1 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p, 5. 
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capital), and at the same time suggests the probable original 
route of the Aryan progress into this part of the country. It 
is worthy of note “ that Bavaria’s disciples went to North 
India straight through the Vindhyas. This disproves the 
theory of some scholars who hold that the Aryans were 
afraid of crossing the Vindhyas and went southwards to the 
Dakkan by an easterly detour round the mountain range* 
After leaving Patitt.hana or Fai*han we find the party 
reaching Mahissati, i.e, Mahishmati, which has been 
correctly identified with Mandh&ta on the Narmada (see 
ant&y p. 379) on the borders of the Indore State. Evidently, 
Bavarin’s pupils must have passed to Mahishmati,, that is, to 
the other side of the Vindhyas through the Vidarbha 
country.” ( Carmichael Lectures , 1918, p. 5.) From the 
\ A sfmaka country, Bhandarkar observes, they must have pro¬ 
gressed southwards through what is now the Raichur district 
of Hyderabad and the Chitaldrug district of Mysore. That 
is why, says he, Asfoka’s edicts were afterwards issued from 
' these areas. Bhandarkar also suggests that the Aryan 
.progress to the Dakkan probably took place by the sea too, 
“'flora the Indus to l Kachchha, and from there by sea coast to 
Surflshtra or Kathiawar, from.Kathiawar to Bharukachehha 
. or mpdern Broach, and from JBhSrukachchha to Suppftraka 
k or Sop&ra in the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency. 
Baud hay ana, the author of a Dhar??msastra, quotes a verse 
from, the Bhftllavin School of Law, which tells us that the 
• inhabitants of Sindhu, Sauvira and Surashtra like those of 
the.Dekkan were of mixed ojigin...they must have gone by 
the. sea' route, because it is "quite clear that no mention i s 
traceable of any inland countries or towns between the sea 
coast and the Dekkan.” 

The Pioneers and Civilizers 

The Bbjgus seem to have taken a prominent part in the 
Aryanisation of the Western coast from Sauvira onwards 
to Cape Comorin. Paras^urama was the greatest of the 
Bhrgus. Tradition says that, involved in a quarrel with 
the Haihaya Yadavas, he tried to create a Brahmameal 
world for himself and so created the West coast. There is 
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not a single place, therefore, in this coastal region which is 
not connected with him. One of the early colonies, $ur> 
pilrafca, the later Sop&ra, 37 miles to the north of Bombay, 
has been, for instance, traced to a winnow created by him 
■ in a sacrifice and used by him as an instrument for making 
the ocean recede. Another and more general myth is to 
the effect that Parasfurama wrested the whole of the west 
coast from the ocean and then divided it into the provinces 
of (1) Saurasbtra ; (2) Kofikana (named after Renuka); 
(3) Karhfita, south of Goa and north of Kondapur in South 
Kanara; (4) Tuluva from Kondapur to the Chandragiri river 
in the same district; (5) Kerala further south of the above; 
(6) Barbara which has not been identified. He is also 
said to have planted in all these areas the ten Brahma pa 
families of the Bharadvaja, Kausdka, Vafsa, Kaundinya, 
Kasfyapa, Vasishtha, Jamadagni, Viswamitra, Gautama and 
Atri from Trihotrapura (Tirhut). Tradition further says that 
these Brahma na colonists, generally called the Gaudas, were 
in the five divisions of Sarasvat, Kanyakubja, Utkala, 
Maithila and Gauda (proper). The tradition also says that 
the various deities worshipped by them (Mangirasa, Maha- 
deva, Mahalakshmi, Malasa, NAgesfa, etc.) were also brought 
and accommodated in local shrines. There is obviously much 
of anachronism in the tradition, but it is possible that the 
leading part in the colonisation of the West Dakkan was 
taken by the Bhygus and the clans they brought with them. 
But we know from the Andhra traditions that the Kanvas 
were the chief pioneers in the settlement of the Andhra 
country, and we know from the Tamil legends that the 
Agastyas were responsible for the Aryanization of the Tamil 
country further south. The importance of the Agastya 
legend has been already dwelt upon in p. 124. 

The Asm aka Kingdom 

The -Aafmakas figure in various places in the Mahft* 
bhftrata. They were conquered by Karna and took the side 
of the Kauravas in the battle of Kurukahetra, though there 
seems to be some inconsistency in this respect. “ In the 
Jayadratha-vadha-parv’ftdhyaya the Atfmakas are found 
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ranged on the Pandava side (VII. 85. 3049); on the other 
band, an Asfmakadayada, or a son of th© Asfmaka monarch, 
ia said to have been killed in battle by Abhimanyu (VII. 37. 
1605), and the same person is also referred to as A&makatya 
suta in the verse immediately following (VII, 37. 1606). An 
Asfmakesfvara is also spoken of here (VII. 1608).” But from 
the close relation which existed between the Asfmakas and 
Kalingas, it is perhaps more justifiable to conclude that the 
A^makas were on the aid© of the Kauravas. Buddhistic 
literature is clear on the point that it was one of the sixteen 
States in the beginning of the seventh century B. C. The 
Jfttakas further give a number of traditions about Assaka, 
some of which might indicate episodes in its early history. 
One of these is to the effect that the Buddha in a previous 
birth disillusioned an Assaka king and removed his blind 
infatuation for his dead wife by pointing out her fresh birth 
as a dung-worm and her love to a worm in the new birth ! 
Another tale is to the effect that the Assaka king of Potali 
wedded the four daughters of a contemporary king of 
Kalinga after defeating the latter in a battle to which he 
was invited by him. This seems to show that the two 
neighbouring States had close political relations. The 
Vimanavatthu refers to the elder son of an Assaka king, 
Sujata by name, who became first an exile on account of his 
Btep-mother’s jealousy, and then a convert to the religion of 
the Dhamma at the instance of a teacher named Mahftkach- 
chayana. The Matsya Pur&na gives a list of twenty-five 
kings who belonged to the Buddhistic period, and they do not 
concern us at present. The Asfmaka kingdom is said to have 
been rich in food and gems, and this is not surprising as 
South Dakkan is even now famous for diamonds. Anoka’s 
Maski, identified with Suvarnagiri, seems to have been 
situated in what was the old A^maka kingdom. 

The Kaluga Kingdom 

As regards the Kalinga kingdom, we have already 
seen in p.449how the Kalinga dynasty was a branch of the 
Xnavas like Anga, Vang a, Pundra ancl Suhma, born out of 
the Niy oga-connection of Sage Dirghatamas with the Aftga 
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Queen Sudwh^a. We have also seen that to the west and 
south of tfcl Vangas were the Pundras, Suhraas/ Utkaias 
and Mekhalas. It was from Utkala that the Aryans 
apparently proceeded towards Kalinga, and colonised it. 
Rhandarkar on the other hand suggests, on linguistic 
grounds, that the migration must have been from the west 
and not the east. He points out that inscriptions show 
the linguistic resemblance between the Maharashtra and 
Kalinga dialects of Pali, and he believes that this tongue 
must have been introduced by the Aryan colonists into their 

new homes south of the Vindhyas. It is worthy of note, he 

says, “ that while the Pali Buddhist canon knows Ahga and 
Magadha and Assaka (Asfmaka) and Kalinga, it does not 
know Vahga, Pundra and Suhrna r ~exaetiy the countries 
intervening between Ahga and Kalinga through which 
they would certainly have passed and where they certainly 
would have been settled if they had gone to Kalinga by the 
eastern route. There is, therefore, nothing strange in the 
dialect of Kalinga being the same as that of Maharashtra or 
the Pali.” (Carmichael Lectures , 1918, p, 40, footnote). 

The Mahabharata gives considerable details of early 
Kalinga history. The Kalinga king was conquered by 
Janiadagni, as all other contemporary kings were. The 
Kalinga king was present, like the Vahga and Pundra 
monarchs, in the Svayamvara of Draupadi. Arjuna later on 
visited its sacred tirthas after visiting those of Ahga and 
Vahga. Sahftdeva vanquished the Kalinga king and made 
him pay tribute to Yndhishthira before the performance of 
the Rujasuya. Later on, Karna and Krshna are said to 
have been victorious over the Kalingas. In the Kuruk- 
shetra battle Srut&yu, the Kalinga king, was on the 
side of Duryodhana like the other kings of the south-east, 
and commanded one akskauhini of troops. He is said to have 
been in charge of the right wing of Drona’s army. He 
helped Jayadratha just like JBhagadatta, Krtavannan and 
the kings of the Araltas, Rahlikas and Avantls, and engaged 
seriously the different Pandava heroes in battle. He was 
eventually killed by Rhlma ; and his son, gakra, had the same 
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fate. One point worthy of note is that, like the other kings 
of tha East, the Kalingas were on the same side is the half- 
Aryan tribes of the West including the JBahlikas, 4 Sivayas ’ 
and Nisbadas. This shows the kinship between the Aryan 
colonists of Kalinga with those of the west. It also explains 
why the Kalingas are sometimes described as degraded 
Kahatriyas and irreligious, and sometimes as men versed in 
the eternal religion, That the Kalingas had relations with 
the orthodox dynasties is obvious from the tradition of 
Arjuna’s marriage with the daughter of Chitrangada, and 
the marriage of the kings Akrodhana and Tamsu with 
Kalinga princesses. 

The Karnata Region 

Passing on to the region now covered by Mysore or the 
Karnata plateau we have got interesting traditions regard¬ 
ing the Aryan settlement We have already seen that 
Mysore was tenanted by the Neolithians, and that these 
were a composite of the Homo-Drawdo and the Alpine 
sections of the Mediterraneans. It was these Dravido- 
Alpines and the pre-Dravidians that have left the large 
number of cists, cromlechs, and dolmens with their polished 
and decorated cinerary urns of red, black and well-burnt 
clay. The Aryanisation of the Kanarese country is 
generally attributed to Sages Gautama, Kaniva, Vibhsndaka, 
Mftrkandeya and Dattfttrsya. According to one tradition 
Karnata can be traced to an eponymous ancestor just like 
the Papdya, Choja and Kgraja, from Dushyanta, the adopted 
son of Turvasu, the younger brother of Yadu, made by his 
lather the ruler of the Mlechchhas of the south-east, the 
Dravidas and Yavanas, while Yadu was appointed to rule 
over the south. In place of Karnata, the name Kola is some¬ 
times found ; and Rice suggests that the people of Karnfita, 
must be allied to the Kols , a proof of which he sees in the 
existence of Kolar and Kolaia (Tumkur district) in Mysore, 
ft has also been suggested by Rice that Turvasu’s descendants 
came to be called Bharatas, that these were the same as the 
Bhars who were derived from the sacred Bar or banyan tree 



(fkrusjmlic .) and the aboriginal Bravidians of the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Bihar. The same scholar connects them 
with the Barrhai of Ptolemy and the Puranic Barbaras or 
barbarians. He further suggests that these Bharatas, 
together with the descendants of Druhyu, Anu and Furu, 
formed collectively the race known as the Dravidian 
Bharatas who, under the lead of VisTvamitra, resisted the 
Aryan advance under Vasiehiha. 

li is obvious that Rice’s theory is in some respects as 
speculative as that of J, F. Hewitt who suggested that the 
Turvasus were star-worshippers, who had the meridian pole 
tur (Akkadian Vasu) as their god, besides the lingo, 
or phallus ; and who, being Zend Turanians and mari¬ 
time traders called Tour She Tur sene or Tyrrhenians 
mentioned in Egyptian and Greek records, made Dv&raka, 
Surpjraka, and ‘ Baragyza ’ their trading marts, just as 
they settled at various places in the Persian Gulf and the 
Euphrates region. Hewitt also suggests that another non- 
Aryan race who reverenced the Moon (sin) and bad the 
year of thirteen months, who were yellow in complexion and 
known as the Hus and Shus in Mesopotamia, settled in the 
delta of the Indus, and gave rise to the names Sindhii, 
Suvarna, Karna-euvara and Saurashtra. He identifies these 
with the Sabari of Ptolemy, the Suari of Pliny, and the 
Sauvlras of Baudhsyana. “ They were the great Sumerian 
and Vais'ya traders of Western Asia and India (if not 
China), the progenitors of the modern Sauksrs. Their capital 
was Pa tala (Haidarabad in Sindh), then a seaport, though 
now 150 miles from the sea. They gave to the river its 
name Sindhu or Hindhu, which has come to designate the 
whole of India and its inhabitants. They are referred to as 
Yonas by Asfuka and as Yavanas in the Mahibhireta.” 

IMysore Gazr., I, pp. 209-10). 

'The Tgdas 

It is believed that the lodas (or Tudas) who now occupy 
the Hilgiris are the representatives of the priramval tribes 
which had once occupied Mysore. They speak, according 
to this school, a type of old Kanarese, to some extent modified 
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by their present environment. Dr, Pope* * * § co spares the 
sounds of their speech to old Kanarese spoken in the teeth 
of a gale of wind, and he suggests that they were probably 
immigrants from the Kanarese country, though he places 
them at the rather late date of about 800 years ago, The 
Todas, again, have the buffalo for their sacred animal, and 
this is intimately connected with Mysore, 44 It might even be 
supposed that the legend of the conquest of Mahishasura by 
Chamundi is based on an historical fact,—a victory gained 
over the minotaur ruler of the Mahisha-mandala, or buffalo 
kingdom, by adherents of one of the gaktis of $iva, in con¬ 
sequence of which the Tudas and other tribes were driven 
to take refuge in the mountains, but that its frequent 
occurrence as a subject of sculpture in other parts seems to 
indicate that the triumph was an event of wider and more 
national importance ” (Rice)t. Rice, it may be pointed out, 
identifies the Mahishmati which figures in the legends of 
Sagara§ with Mysore, and suggests that the native race, 
compelled by that conqueror to have their heads shaved as 
a mark of subjection, was the Toda race. He makes this 
surmise on two grounds. The Todas wear their hair unshorn. 
They are further acknowledged as lords of the soil by the 
Kotas, Badagas and other tribes} on the hills who were also 
later immigrants from Karnata and who have been paying 
gudu or kuiu (tribute) to the former. The Kanarese origin 
of the JBadaga is believed to be indicated by the very 
meaning of their name, Bodega being Kanarese for north. 

* Outlines of Tuda Grammar, in W. E. Marshall’s 'A Phreno¬ 
logist among the Todas ’ (1873). 

t My s. Gazr, I, p. 211. Marshall linked them with the Turanian 
race in its very primitive stage. He believes that they were the con* 
temporaries, neighbours, and even ancestors of the historical races of 
S, W. Asia. Ho saw “ much of the 1 blameless Ethiopian ’ about them ,* 
something of the Jew and Chaldean in their appearance,” The 
Dravidian Toda and the Ethiop were, in short, connected, 

1 Thurston and Hangachari, I, pp. 62-124; IV, pp. 3-31. 

§ Sae ante, p. 385. 
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may be considered as a very 
old and'v* cy rude dialect of the Kanarese which was carried 
to the Niigiri Hills by a persecuted low-caste tribe at some 
very remote period* (Comp. Cram., 2nd Edn„ 1875, pp. 555 ff.) 

This Kanarese theory is disputed by W. H. R. Rivers, 
the great authority on this singularly interesting people. 
He points out that the Todas, according to one account, 
trace their descent from Ravapa and, according to another, 
from the Find a vas, and rejects both these as recent addi¬ 
tions to their mythology. He sees a larger resemblance 
between Toda language and Tamil rather than Kanarese*. 
“ Though the names and customs of the Todas are in many 
ways unique, or very exceptional, there is a general re¬ 
semblance between them and those comprised under the 
general title of Hinduism, and especially with such more 
popular customs as are described by Mr. Crooke (Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India, London, 1896). 
The great development of the ritual aspect of religion, 
the importance of ceremonies connected with birth and 
death, the sacredness of the milk-giving animal, the nature 
of the system of kinship, the marriage regulations and 
many other features bear a general, and in some cases a 
close, resemblance to institutions found in India generally, 
or in certain parts of India/' ( The Todas, p. 696). On the 
social side the resemblances are even closer. “ The system 
of kinship is very similar to that of other parts of Southern 
India, and, so far as my knowledge goes, to that of India 
generally, The marriage regulation that the children of 
brother and sister should marry is found throughout 
Southern India and probably throughout the Dravidian 

* The older theories regarding the Toda origin were very con¬ 
jectural. Different writers have traced them to the Scythians, the 
Druids, the Homans, the Jews, and the Aryans of Caucasic origin. 
Pe Quatrefages (in his Histoire generate des Races Humanies , Paris, 
1889, Introdn., p. 469) grouped the Todas with the Annas of Northern 
Japan. Keane agreed with him and connected both with the Caucasic 
races of Asia, See his Ethnology, (1896), p. 418. Daniker took them 
to be ' Indq-Afghans ’ with an Assyroid admixture. The Toda biblio¬ 
graphy is fully given in Rivers' The Todas, (1906, pp, 731-3). 





population of India. The practice of polyandry probably 
exists scattered here and there throughout Indio-., and has 
undoubtedly existed in recent times in Malabar, The 
practice of the Mokhthodtti union between man and woman 
has also close analogies in Malabar.” On the religious side, 
the development of the dairy ritual is unique among the 
Todas, but there is general resemblance between their cus¬ 
toms connected with birth and death and those of other peo¬ 
ple of India, though with singularly interesting variations* 
The funeral ceremonies, again, show the largest number of 
resemblances. The slaughter of animals at funerals, the 
breaking of pot, the retirement of the kindred with averted 
faces from the place where the corpse is left, are common 
features. Dr. Rivers goes on to point out that, while the 
Tod as can be compared to the rest of the Indian population 
in these respects, they resemble the peoples of Malabar— 
the Nambudris and Nayars—even in details. He cites the 
examples of polyandry (particularly fraternal polyandry), 
the sanction of marital alliances between different castes, 
the custom of giving cloth as the essential marriage 
ceremony, the laying of a cloth on the body of a deceased, 
the belief in the necessity to go through certain cere¬ 
monies after death in case they are not performed 
during life, the custom of puliku$i (drinking tamarind juice) 
by women in certain conditions, show special connection 
between the Todas and the two chief communities of 
Malabar. With regard to language lie observes: “I think 
there is little doubt that the Toda language is much more 
nearly allied to Tamil than to Canarese, and believe that 
the contrary opinion of Dr. Pope was due to the inclusion in 
his material of many words borrowed by the Todas from 
their Canarese-speaking neighbours, the Badagas. Mala- 
yalam is closely allied to Tamil, differing from it chiefly in 
its disuse of the personal terminations of the verbs and in the 
large number of Sanscrit derivatives, and 1 should like to 
make the suggestion, for the consideration of Dravidian 
Philologists, that there is a close resemblance between the 
Toda language and Malayalam, minus its Sanscrit de¬ 
rivatives” He adds * ,k The Todas claim that their diviners. 



who, when in their frenzy are believed to be inspired by 
the Gods, ,speak the Malayalam language, some clans 
speaking a language which the Todas say is that of people 
they call Mondardsetipol, living in Malabar. I do not know 
whether the Toda claim is justified, but in any case the 
belief exists that the diviners speak the languages of 
Malabar, and that these are the languages of the Gods. It 
is possible that in their beliefs concerning the language of 
the Gods the Todas may be preserving a tradition of their 
mother-tongue, and if it could be proved that the diviners 
actually speak the Malayalam language the link with 
Malabar would be very materially strengthened.” (The 
Todas, p. 705). The Toda belief that the dead travel towards 
the west, the use of the tall pole (tadri) got from Malabar in 
the Toda funeral ceremonies, the isolated settlement of 
the Todas at Gudalur in the Wainad on the way to Malabar, 
are, in Rivers’ opinion, other evidences to show the link 
with Malabar. Re notes the alternative views connecting 
the Todas with Mysore and Coorg, but he believes that, 
though there are some points in favour of these, the con¬ 
nection with Malabar is more strongly evidenced. The 
Coorg theory is more plausible than the Mysore theory, but 
the former perhaps, he believes, goes only to strengthen the 
Malabar theory. The anthropological data, again, in his 
opinion go to indicate the same. He gives a comparative 
table, containing, with other things, these data : 


Toda (25 or 82). 


186 Nairs. 
165*6 
73*1 
76*8 


25 Mambudris. 
162*3 
76*3 
75*5 


Stature ... 169'8 

Cephalic ipdtMt ... 73*3 

Nasai index ... 76*6 


Rivers infers from these that there must have been a 
racial affinity between the Todas and the two castes of 
Malabar, The former differ from the latter in respect of 
hairiness, their robust physique and general bearing; but 
this is explained on the grounds of different physical 
environment and the separation of the branch from the 
main stem in very early times. Rivers suggests that there 
might have been some Christian and Jewish influences if 
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the migration had taken place later than the settlement of 
these in Malabar. 

Dr. Rivers sees in the archaeological finds of the Nilgiri 
hills described by Breeks* evidences of the Malabar connec¬ 
tion. The cairns and barrows in the Nilgiris have indeed 
the Toda buffalo figurines; but they have other things 
utterly unlike anything now possessed by the Todas. They 
include different kinds of pottery with lids adorned with the 
figures of animals; animals like the horse, sheep, camel, 
elephant, the low-country humped bull and possibly the 
leopard and the pig. They have also revealed metal works 
in the form of bronze vases, basins and saucers; iron razors, 
styles, daggers and spearheads, chisels, knives, etc. Above 
all they have revealed agricultural implements like the 
spear and the sickle, and the figures of women with the top¬ 
knot and chatty headload characteristic of the plains and 
differing from the curly-haired Toda women. All these 
characteristics of the low country go to indicate the Toda 
indebtedness to their original home. They also, suggests 
Rivers, indicate their degeneracy from the original culture, 
in consequence of their isolated environment. The religious 
cult of the Nilgiri finds was much higher than that of the 
modern Toda; and Dr. Rivers sees in it the evidence of 
cultural degeneration on account of long isolation. This 
alone can explain why the monuments reveal so many things 
not familiar to the modern Toda. The monuments are not 
even held sacred—so radical has been the difference between 
the original settlers and the later descendants. They 
seem to have lost the old art of pottery, the old aesthetic 
taste, and the old dependence on self-effort,—they now 
depend on the Badagas, Kotas, etc., for these. Even the 
bow and arrow is remembered only on certain ceremonial 
occasions and has gone out of daily use,—a circumstance 
due to the absence of enemies in their hill. 

“ If we reject the view that the Todas are representa¬ 
tives p one or more of the castes of Malabar whose institu- 


* 1 An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the 

J'blagjns,’ 1873. The finds are now in the Madias Museum* 
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tions have in some ways degenerated during a long period 
of isolation, the most likely alternative view is that the 
Todas are one of the hill tribes of the Western Ghats who 
have developed a higher culture than the rest in the very 
favourable environment provided by the Nilgirj plateau. I 
have already referred to the resemblance between certain 
Toda customs and those of one such tribe, the Hill Arrians, 
who live in the hills in Travancore and on the Tra vancore- 
Cochin boundary. These people are fair, about five feet 
six inches in height and frequently have aquiline noses. 
They inherit in the male line, and have an early marriage 
ceremony, followed by another in which clothes are 
presented to the bridegroom. After child-birth the woman 
lives in a shed for sixteen days. They bury their dead, the 
earth being dug with the ceremony to which f have already 
alluded, and though we are not told that a cloth is laid on 
the corpse at the funeral ceremonies, Fawcett records the 
fact that a cloth is placed on the grave. There are thus 
general points of resemblance between their customs and 
those of the Todas, and this resemblance extends in some 
measure to the physical appearance and suggests not only 
that they and the Todas have been influenced by the same 
culture, but even that they are people of the same race. 
We are here, however, plunged almost entirely in the 
region of conjecture, and we must wait for further informa¬ 
tion before we consider whether such tribes as the Hill 
Arrians are representatives of the same race as the Todas, 
both having been driven from the plains of Malabar into 
their mountain fortresses, or whether the Todas and 
Arrians are two hill tribes of similar descent who have 
each been influenced by Malabar, of whom the Todas have 
advanced more in culture, owing to their exceptionally 
favourable environment on the Nilgiri plateau.” (The 
Todas. pp. 716-7). 

It can be seen from what has been said above that it is 
difficult to say whether the Todas were remnants of the 
ancient Dravidians or not. Their physical characteristics 
defy such a classification, but their culture seems to prove 



the contrary. They must have been an earlier type of the 
Mediterranean race who, after being subject to troubles from 
their neighbours, emigrated to the Nilgiris, The Badagas 
and Kotas joined them much later and acknowledged their 
supremacy and rendered various services to them. In their 
isolated life they developed those peculiar institutions for 
which they are so well-known. 

The Hale Paikas. 

It is believed that the community known as the Hale 
Paika or Paiid of the Nagar Malnad, who have some 
customs like those of the Todas, were another closely con¬ 
nected aboriginal tribe of Mysore. Their name is derived 
from kale and payika , meaning old foot, from the fact that 
they furnished foot-soldiers to former rulers; but Rice 
would trace the name to kale- pay aka, meaning old drinker, 
and observes that the occupation of toddy-drawing may 
have suggested that name. “ And if the peculiarity which 
Colonel Marshall has remarked in the Todas, that they 
always keep step in vvalking-said to be very unusual even 
among trained Sepoys when off duty—be common to the 
kale-paika, it may have suggested the other,” It is also 
surmised that, from the locality which they chiefly inhabit, 
they may he portions of the so-called monkey army which 
assisted Rama in his expedition against Cey lon. A tribe 
corresponding to the Hale Paika of Malnad is the .KumSra 
Paika, or the Junior Foot, on the coast north of Honavar. 
Similar militant tribes of aboriginal character of the name 
of Path are found in Vizagapatam and in Orissa, in the 
latter of which they call themselves sons of the squirrels* 
The principal occupation of the Hale Paikas is the extrac¬ 
tion of toddy from the Bhagni palm (Oaryota eurens) as 
well as the cultivation of rice and rearing of woods con¬ 
taining pepper. They are also good sportsmen known in 
the Tuluva country as the Bilvar or bowmen, and elsewhere 
as Devara Makkalu, god’s children, and they are also the 
mande ]and grama ptdels. From the fact that paiki is the 
name of the highest dan of the Todas and known by the 

# Gram* Drav, Lan# n Intro., p. 37. 



flame of god's children and that the Toda mand corresponds 
with the Hate .Paika Mand, it has been inferred that they 
must have been connected with each other. It may there¬ 
fore be taken with Grigg that the Todas were “ a race of 
drovers of semi-amphibious buffaloes ” who u gradually 
pushed forward its herds through the rich moist flats of 
Wainad to the grassy downs of the Nilgiris •** 

THE KURUBA& 

Another aboriginal community in Mysore is the Kuruba 
of the south-western forests. “ The Kurubas, or Kuril mbas, 
as they are there called," says Rice, “ extend to the Nilgirl 
hills, where the Badagas, who attribute to them great 
powers of sorcery, always at the time of ploughing employ 
a Kuruba to turn the first furrow, which may be emblem¬ 
atic of an ancient ownership in the soil, and a sort of 
acknowledgment that the Kuruba permits it to be culti¬ 
vated. It is significant too that the Kurubas do not pay 
Qudu or tribute to the Todas as the other tribes do ” The 
forest habitation, the occupation of the collection of honey 
and bees’wax, the living in hadis or clusters of huts, the 
maintenance of separate dormitories for the unmarried males 
and females, the taboo of strangers, the remarkable skill in 
tracking wild animals, and the worship of sylvan deities in¬ 
dicate their primitive character. The Kurumbas of Wainad 
and Coorg are a typical people of woods and hills, who 
have emerged from their wild homes into civilised regions 
only during recent years. Short in stature, with a platyr- 
rhine nose, scanty-bearded, with small narrow eyes and 
with matted straight hair, they seem to be pre-Dravidian in 
origin. Living in bamboo huts on the slopes of hills after 
the clearing of the woods, they group themselves in padis 
or villages of ten or fifteen families, headed by a headman 
who enquires into offences, officiates as priest, and conducts 
the worship of God Masti who is generally a small figure in 
wood or stone stored away in a basket in the hut. The 
Kurumba lives by collecting ten (honey) corrupted in 
Kanarese, the language spoken by them, into Jan, They 
have the flesh of wild animals for their food. They know 
65 
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the art qf cooking, and do this in the verandah of the hut 
by suspending a triangular bamboo frame-work from the 
roof and placing on it the meat or other things to be cooked 
by a slow fire, The meat is preserved on strings and dried 
and stored in pots* The hunting is done not with bows and 
arrows but with specially trained dogs. These spot the 
game, and the latter is then maimed with stout sticks and 
killed with a bill-hook, the Kurilmba weapon. Marriages 
are contracted by the mutual arrangements of lovers 
or the consent of parents, and often follow elopements. The 
system of polygamy is prevalent. The marriage tie is very 
loose as se?>aration takes place when a man brings another 
girl to the hat. It is then settled by the elders, the daughters 
going with the mother and the sons with the father. Poly¬ 
andry does not prevail. The Forest Department has brought 
them to settled cultivation in many cases, and they are 
largely employed in plantations and forests and as elephant 
mahouts. 

The Ku x umbas are found in other parts of the 
peninsula-in Malabar, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Bellary, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and the Pudukkotta State, though 
as a compact body they are found only in the Nilgiris, The 
Kurumba-bhumi is the country down the sea-coast from the 
Pennar to the Palar and had twenty-four forts in historical 
times. This extensive habitat seems to show that the 
Kurumbas are the descendants of a tribe which spread over 
a considerable area of the Kanarese, Tamil and Telugu 
regions. 

The ethnology of the Ku^umbas and Kurabas is a 
perplexing problem. Some scholars like Grigg, Riteher and 
Rice seem to distinguish them from each other. But 
Dr. Oppert believed that there was no difference whatever 
between them. “ However separated from each other, and 
scattered among the Dravidian clans with whom they have 
dwelt, and however distant from one another they still live,” 
he says, “ there is hardly a province in the whole of Bharata* 
varsha which cannot produce, if not some living remnants 
of this race, at least some remains of past times which 
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prove their presence. Indeed, the Kurumba9 must be 
regarded as very old inhabitants of this land, who can 
contest with their Dravidian kinsmen the priority of oc¬ 
cupation of the Indian soil. The terms Kuruba and Kurumba 
are originally identical, though the one form is, in different 
places, employed for the other, and has thus occasionally 
assumed a special local meaning, Mr. H. B. Grigg appears 
to contradict himself when, while speaking of the Kurumbas, 
he says that ‘in the low country they are called Kurubas 
or Curubaru and are divided into such families as Ane or 
elephant, Naya or dog, Malt or hill Kurumbas.’ Such a 
distinction between mountain Kurumbas and plain Kurum¬ 
bas cannot be established. The Rev. G. Ritcher will find it 
difficult to prove that the Kurubas of Mysore are only 
called, so as shepherds, and that no connection exists between 
these Kurubas and the Kurumbas. Mr. Lewis Rico calls 
the wild tribes as well as the shepherds Kurubas, but seems 
to overlook the fact that both terms are identical, and refer 
to only the ethnological distinction." 

Thurston on the contrary notes a radical difference 
between the hill and plain Kurumbas. He records the results 
of anthropometric observations on the jungle Kujumbas ot 
the Nilgiris, the domesticated Kurubas of Mysore and 
Bellary, and the jungle Pariiyans of Malabar and the KSdirs 
of the Xnairaalais in this table: 


Tribes 

Stature 

Average 

Nasal Index 
Average 

Nasal Index 
Maximum 

i 

Kurubas, Beilary 

Kurubas, Mysore 
Kurumbas, Nilgiris 
Pamyans 

KSdirs 

Cm. 

1627 

163*9 

157*5 

157*4 

1517 

i 

74*9 

73*2 

888 

951 

89 

92 

86 

Ill 

108 

115 

Ho infers from t 

his that there is a" closer affinity 


between the three dark-skinned, short, platyrrhine jungle 
tpbes, than between the jungle Kurumba* and the lighter- 
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skinned, ^taller, and more leptorhine Kurubas. (Castes and 
lribe$t 17, p, 159), Elsewhere he connects the hill Kurum- 
bas of the north with the Kadirs, Paniyans and Mala vedas 
of the south rather than with the domesticated Kurubas’of 
the north. It is worth while to reproduce the following 
table also from hia Castes and Tribes (iV, p, 138) •— 


Tribes 

Stature j 

Average ! 

Stature 

maximum 

Stature 

Minimum 

Nasal Index 

Average 

f I 

I jj 

Z S 

Kurubas, Mysore .... 

j cm. 

163*9 

! 

j cm. 

! 176*4 

cm, 

155 

73*2 

85*9 

Kurubas, Bellary ... 

1 1627 

I 175*4 

153*4 

74*9 

92*2 

Kurumbas, Nilg.iris 

167 5 

1 163*6 

14.9*6 

88'8 

1111 

Kadirs 

1577 j 

169*4 

148*6 

39*8 

115*4 

Mala Veclars 

154*2 1 

163*8 

140*8 

84*9 

102*6 


4 B 
a a 

^ a 

ii 


62*5 

63*3 

79*1 

72V 

?n 


' Thurston infers from the above table that a “ wide gap 
which separates the domesticated Kurubas of the Mysore 
Province and the adjacent Bellary district from the con¬ 
spicuously platyrrhine and short-statured Kurumbas and 
other jungle tribes, stands out prominently before any on© 
who is accustomed to deal on a large scale with bodies and 
And 1 confess that 1 like to regard the Kurumbas, 
Mala Vedars, Kadirs, Paniyans, and other allied tribes 
of short stature with broad noses as the most archaic 
existing inhabitants of the south of the Indian peninsula, 
and as having dwelt in .the jungles, unclothed, and living on 
roots, long before the seventh century,” 

In spite of the high authority of Thurston it seems to 
be plausible to hold that the Kurubas, the plain Kujuthbas, 
and the hill Kujurnbas of the Kariarese and adjoining 
lamil areas are the descendants of a single race who came, 
on account of different environments, to have different 
degrees of culture. It should be remembered that some of 
the later dynasties of South India like the Pallavas are 
traced by tradition to the domesticated Kujsumbas. Though 
it is not possible to endorse the theory held by some 




















that the modern hill Kiijumbas are representatives of the 
Fallava elans who fled to the faill3 after their overthrow by 
the Choke, there seems to be sufficient plausibility in 
what the author of the Census Report of 1901 says about 
the lack of satisfactory evidences in favour of the ethnic 
differentiation of the Rujrumbas and Kurubas. ** I have no 
new information,” he says, V which will clearly decide the 
matter, but the fact seems to be that Kuiumban is the 
Tamil form of the Telugu or Canarese Kuruba, and that 
the two terms are applied to the same caste according to 
the language in which it is referred to. There was no 
confusion in the abstraction offices between the two names, 
and it will be seen that Kuruba is returned where Canarese 
• and Telugu are spoken, and Kurumban where the 
Vernacular is Tamil. There are two sharply-defined bodies 
of Kurumbans,—those who live on the Nilgiri plateau, speak 
the Kuruba dialect, and are wild jungle-men; and those 
wbo li ve on the plains, speak Canarese, and are civilized/’ 
The place of the Kusumbas in the industrial history of the 
country is referred to in the second part of this treatise; but 
it may be mentioned here that they were probably the 
earliest discoverers of the weaving of coarse blankets from 
sheep's wool. Several curious customs indicate this. 

THE IRULA8 

Another representative community of pre-historic times 
in Mysore and the adjoining regions is the frula or Iruliga, 
More primitive than even the Kuxtimbas, the Irujas speak a 
rude form of Tamil. Their villages consist of a few huts 
made of split bamboo plastered with mud and built round a 
square. Ragi and Tinai are their chief products of cultiva¬ 
tion, and they also barter the forest produce of wood, honey, 
and bees’ wax. They eat only with the Badagas, and their 
temples are only circles of rough stones each enclosing an 
upright one, and with iron tridents fixed to the ground. ‘The 
neighbours below the ghats declare that they possess the 
power of taming tigers, and the Irula women, when they 
go into the woods, leave their children to the care of a 
tiger;** {Madras Manual, 111, p, 373). From the fact that 



they are found in the Nilgiris, North Arcot, Chingleput, 
Salem and Coimbatore, and from their peculiar connections 
with the Badagas, in which respect they resemble the 
Kuxumbas, it*is obvious that, like the tatter, they played 
a very important part in the early ethnological history 
of the country. The well-known fact that some of the 
Irulas are so dark that charocat itself would leave a white 
mark is a proof of their sojourn in the hot regions from the 
earliest times. The nomadic feature of some of their 
families, the dependence of those not engaged in cultiva¬ 
tion on yam, the bargain in the forest products like ray* 
rabolans, bees’ wax, honey, vemhadam bark, avuram bark, 
deers horns, tamarind, gum, soapnuts, and sheekoy , the 
taboo of the animals of forests in food, and the absence of 
marriage contracts, show their primitivity. Their scanty 
dress, their rat-catching occupation, their feasting on winged 
white ants, their reputation to cure the poisons of snakes and 
rats and insects, their low palmyra huts and scanty domestic 
utensils and pottery, indicate the same, In many respects 
they resemble the Y&nfidis of Malabar, though they hate 
them. The following table of anthropological data can be 
constructed to show the kinship of the Irulas with other 
hill tribea 


Tribes 

Stature 

average 

Nasal 

index 

average 

Nasal 

index 

maximum 

Nasal 

Index 

minimum 

Sholagas 

159*3 

851 

1077 

72*8 

Uyaiis 

159*5 

801 

977 

65*3 

Kamkars, domesti¬ 
cated _ 

ti 

81*2 

90*5 

70*8 

Kanikars, jungle ... 

i» 

84*6 

103 

72*3 

Irulas, Nilgiris 

159*8 

84'9 

! ioo 

72*3 

Irulas, Chingleput ... 

1599 

80*3 

I 90*5 

70 

Irulas. jungle 

f* 

84*9 

too 

72*3 

Irulas, domesticated. 

ti 

80*3 

90*5 

70 


It is clear from the above table, in which a comparison 
is made between the Bholagas, irujas, Oralis, and Kaiiikars 
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of th© hills and plains, that 4t while all the four tribes are of 
short and uniform starure, the nasal index, both as regards 
average, maximum and minimum, is higher in theSholagas 
and Trulas of the Nil&ifi jungles than in the more do¬ 
mesticated Trulas of Chingleput and CFrSlis. In brief, the 
two former, who have mingled less with the outside world, 
retain the archaic type of platyrrhine nose to a greater 
extent than the two latter/* The reduction of platyrrhiny, 
as the result of: civilization and emergence from the jungle 
to the vicinity of towns, is dear from the '$ figures relating 
to the two classes of Trulas, and the K&nikarsof Travancore, 
who still live a jungle life, and those who have removed 
to the outskirts of a populous town.’ 1 (Thurston, IT. pp. 386- 
387). The Trulas of Chingleput, North and South Arcot, 
who are also known as Villiyas or bowmen, show their 
pnmitivity in having had no dress till recent times, in their 
having skin and leaf coverings even in the present day, 
their preference of roots, fruits and honey to cooked rice in 
dietary, their paddy-husking and rat-catching occupations, 
their thievish habits, and their reputation for curing snake 
poison and the effects of the bitea of rats and insects. As 
compared with the Nilgiri branch, they are more civilised 
in their marriage notions and they seem to indicate a 
change even in physiognomy; but these variations are 
easily explicable. In any case it is obvious that they are a 
people with platyrrhine nose (with an index of above 85) and 
an average stature of 159*8 c.m. Their singular dance 
festivals, their love of ornamentation in the form of wreaths 
of plaited straw, their cultivation of some ancient grains and 
trees, their part in the agricultural festivals of the Badagae, 
their profit in forest products, their ignorance of marriage 
contracts, and that quaint burial custom which includes 
construction of cromlechs, go to make this community 
one of the most primitive in the land; and there can 
hardly be a doubt that they represent an aboriginal race 
which refused to be tubdued by the Xryan civilization and 
obstinately clung to its semi-barbarous customs throughout 
the course of the centuries of history. 



Other Communities, 
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It is unnecessary to go into the position of other 
primitive communities in Mysore It is enough to say that, 
besides the hill tribes, there are a number of semi-civilised 
communities of the plains which can be traced to early 
times. The Larnbinis (or LambSdie, Sukalis and Brinjaris), 
famous for their gipsy life and trade in bullocks, were prob¬ 
ably immigrants from the north as their Hindi-Mahrafcti 
dialect indicates; but the Korachas and Kora mas who 
wander about with droves of cattle and asses, conveying 
salt and grain from one market to another, seern to have 
been a gipsy race of Tamil-Telugu origin. A number of 
communities who supply the menials in villages like the 
Agasas (washermen), Gollas (cowherds), Ganigas (oil- 
preasers), Kumbaras (potters), Upparas (salt-makers), Bestas 
(fishermen, boatmen, and palanquin-bearers), taigas (toddy- 
drawers), the Holayas and Madigas (out-castes), and other 
unclean castes are descended from the aborigines or their 
mixtures with more civilised communities in different degrees. 
Similarly, the vagrant artisans and performers like the 
earth-digging Woddas, the mat-making and basket making 
Medas, the aerobatic Dombas and Jett is, the snake-charming 
Garadigas, are other examples of primitive communities. The 
Dombas are sometimes traced to an aboriginal tribe of North 
India called the Dorns. The Holayas are even now slaves 
of the soil, and the Madigas are scavengers and workers in 
leather. It is from these com munities that the unapproach- 
ables have been derived. 

The Tamil land. 

Further south, the land forming tho area of the Tamil 
and Malayajam tongues was colonised by the Aryans under 
the lead of pioneers the greatest of whom were the 
Agastyas. As the patron saint of the Aryan civilisation in 
the south, Agastya is the centre of numerous legends, and 
he is believed to have his permanent abode in the Fodiyii 







hills in tbo extreme south even to-day. The Tamil language 
itself has oeen ascribed to his learning it from $iva, and hn 
is regarded as the father of its grammar and its vocabulary, 
Agastya also introduced the Aryan polity, and adapted the 
Aryan worship of Siva to the Fouth Indian environment 

As in the further north, the pre-Dravidtahs* generally 
took refuge In the mountains and forests, while the I)ravi 
dians were subdued and Aryanised. The higher ranks of 
the latter became the agriculturists, merchants, and rulers 
of petty States under tho lordship of the Aryans, and swelled 
the different ranks of the social order; hut most of the lower 
ranks and such of the pre-Dravidians as settled in the plains 
became the so-called depressed classes or the Panchamas. 

The hill-tribes of the Tamil land who may be regarded 
as tho descendants of the gre-Dravidian aborigines have 
been to a certain extent already described on account of 
their ethnical connection with similar peoples further north. 
They include the Irujaa of Chingleput, North Arcofc and South 
A root; the Kurumbas who have been already dealt with; 
the Kgdirs of Wypaad, Nilgitfa and Malabar; the Kinikars 
of South Tr a van co re; the Mala Vgdans of the same State; 
the Chenchus of the Kurnool and Nellore districts ; the 

* A number of publications have recently appeared on the ethnology 
and anthropology of Pre-Historic India. They necessitate a fe-sfcate- 
scent of the views expressed in my Pre-Historic btdia a which I hope 
to do in the second edition of the work which is under preparation. 
The roost valuable references are: The Census oj India * Export, 
Vol. I, Part I, by Dr. J. H. Hutton, published in 1933; Ibid, Part HI, 
E&nograpbical containing {a) the Racial Affinities oj the Peoples of 
India, by Dr. B, S. Guha. Anthropologist, Zoological Survey of India, 
and (ft) Ethnographic Nates by various Authors, edited by Dr. Hutfoo, 
published in 1935 ; the Mysore Tribes and Castes (Vote. I—III, 
1,938-33}* edited by Mr. K. Anantakrishna Aiyar; the Introduction 
to Vol I of the last, by Dr. Baron von Eickstedl Professor of Anthro¬ 
pology apd Ethnology in the University of Breslau and Director of the 
AntlropOfogical and Ethnological Institutes of the same place, whose 
numerous contributions on ethnological subjects in the Man in India 
and Continental journals (which ar? unfortunately npfc easily available 
$0 student** pf Indian history) are listed in pp. 77^79 of the Intro* 
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Drills of Coimbatore who are closely con nee ted with the 
Sholagas who live near them ; the Eravallas of Coimbatore, 
Malabar and Cochin who have some very interesting 
customs; the Falians of Madura and Tinnevelly; the 
Pmayas of Malabar who are associated in a somewhat 
inferior position to the Cherumans; the Malagars of Coimba¬ 
tore and Cochin ; and the Paniyans of Wynaad, Malabar 
and Nilgiris. The anthropological features of these can be 
seen from this table which has been constructed from the 
data given by Thurston and others. 


Tribe 

1 Cephalic Index 

1 in era, 

Stature in cm. 

Nasal Index. 


Max ' Min. 

jAver. 

Max. j 

Min 

Ayer 

| Max. 

j Min, 

jAver, 

Chenchus 

80’5 f 64'3 

74’3 

175 j 

149*6 

162*5 

957 

! 

. 68*1 

81*9 

Urilis 

81'9 69‘8 

74‘6 

171*6; 

147*8 

159*5 

977 

66*7 

80*1 

ShSIagas 

79‘3 G7'8 

74‘9 

170*4 i 

151*2 

159*3 

1077 

72*8 

85*1 

Maiasars 
(Hill and plain) 

80 70 

| 

74'S 

170*5 j 

152*8 

i 

161*2 

102*4 

75*4 

87*2 

Paniyans 

.J 

... 

171*6 

152 

157*4 

1086 

72*9 

95*1 

Irujas 

80*9 70‘8 

75*8 

168 j 

152 

159*8 

100 

72*3 

84*9 

Kuruinbas ... 

83'3 71*8 

76*4 

167 

149*6 

158 

mi 

70*8' 

86*1 

Kafirs 

80 69 

729 

169*4 1 

148*6 

157*7 

115*4 

72*9 

89*8 

Kinikar 

78*9 69*1 

73*4 

170*3 

150*2 

155*2 

105 

72*3 

84*6 

Mala Vedars... 

80*9 68*8 

73'4 

163*8 

140*8, 

154*2 

102*6 

71*1 

85*0 

Pulayas 
(Hill and plain) | 

83 ; 76*3 

-: ... j ■ 

1 

72*3 

1 

158*4 j 

143*1 

1 

150*5 

100*7 

70’8 

i 

82*9 


It will be seen that they are all dolico-cephalic, ahort- 
statured, and broad-nosed. They are also dark in complexion, 


duction; N. K. PiHai’s Travanccra Census Report (Voh 28 of Census 
0 / India), Travandram, 1932, where Mr. L K.. A. Alyar contributes a 
chapter on the primitive tribes of the State. The writings of several 
European scholars like Forbenius (author of the Indische Reise, Berlin, 
19311, H. Goetz (author of the Efiochen der indischen Kultur , Leipzig, 
1.929), O. Menghin (Wieu) and P. W. Schmidt (Heidelberg), are in¬ 
dispensable ; but those ignorant of the foreign languages have to be 
satisfied with meagre reviews or short notices in English journals. 
Marshall's Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization (3 Vols, 1931) 
is, of course, an indispensable volume. All these references can be 
regarded as supplementary to those given in my Pre Historic India ^ 

























thick-lipped, and curly-haired Some of them live both in 
the hills and plains and then show variation as the result of 
mixture with the plain communities ; but when genuine and 
unaffected by others they show their individuality in an un¬ 
mistakable manner. The genuine Chcnchus, for example, 
u still exhibit the primitive short stature and high nasal 
index, which are characteristic of other jungle tribes such 
as the Ksdirs, Pauly ans and Kurumbas. But there is a very 
conspicuous want of uniformity in their physical characters 
and many individuals are to be met with, above middle 
height or tall, with long narrow noses ” (Thurston, IX, p 43), 
on account of intermixture with other communities. Thurs¬ 
ton shows the dolicooephalic head persisting among them, as 
among other jungle tribes, in contrast to the mesa lice phalic 
head of the dwellers in the plains, from this comparative 
table 


Tribes 

Cephali c Index 

No. of cases in which 
index exceeded 80 

40 Chenchus 

74*3 

1 

60 Golias ... 

77*5 

9 

50 Boyas 

77*9 

14 

39 Tota Balijas ... 

78 ' 

To 

49 Motiiti Kapus 

78 

16 

19 Upparas 

78‘8 

4 

16 Maagalas 

7Q"8 

7 

1 ? Verukulas 

78‘6 

6 

12 Midaras 

807 

8 

The UrSiia* show the same variety. 

Some of them have 


settled in Madura and Timnevelly as agricultural labourers. 

* See Census Rep., 1931, Ft. p, 442 for iho theory that the 
UriHs, Kadirs, etc., are Negritos and the opposite theory denying it. 
Preuss, Keane, Sergi* Haddoa and Guha are for it, but Buxton and 
Eicksiedt deny it. The contribution of the Negrito, Proto-Australoid, 
the Melanid and the Indonesian, the Armenoid, the Alpine, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and Mongoloid races has been dwelt on in larger details by writers 
like Button and Guha. Of these, ** The early culture of the Mediter¬ 
raneans and Armenoids in India may perhaps be most conveniently 
described as pre-V«dic Hinduism.” (Hutton, Gens. Rep. s l t p, 437 , 












In Tricbioopoly, on the other hand, they show the primitive 
love for the chase. Those of Tmvancore possess ail the 
characteristic occupations of hill-tribes, with many singular 
features of primitivity. Those of Coimbatore show affinities 
with the SbGlagas and other tribes of the Mysore border. 
Similarly, the M&Wars, who are found from Coimbatore to 
Cochin, ate found in the three grades of hill-men, the dwellers 
on Slopes, and the dwellers on the plains ; and the last have 
adopted some customs of the cultural classes like the 
celebration of the Ksma mystery play. The Paliyans of 
Madura arid Tinnevelly are a very abject specimen of nomad¬ 
ic humanity who are good trackers, who speak Tamil with 
a peculiar intonation, and who have been made proedi&l 
slaves by the Kunnavaos and others. They have only 
150*9 cm* for their stature; and they ate dolicocephalic and 
broad-nosed (the nasal index rising to 100 at times), thick*- 
lipped and curly-haired. The Paniyans are believed to 
indicate African affinities. “ A common belief based on their 
general appeai’ance, prevails among the European planting 
community that the Paniyans are of African origin, and 
descended from ancestors who were wrecked on the Malabar 
coast. This theory, however, breaks down on investigation. 
Of their Origin nothing definite is known. The Niyar Janmis 
(land-lords) say that, when surprised in the act of so me 
mischief or alarmed, the Paniyun calls out fppi, Tppi , as he 
runs away, and they believe this to have been the name of 
the country whence they came originally; but they are ignor¬ 
ant as to where Ippimala, as they call it, is situated. Kapiri 
(Africa or the Cape?) is also sometimes suggested as their 
original habitat, but only by those who have had the remarks 
of Europeans communicated to thorn The Paniyan himself, 
though he occasionally puts forward one or other of the above 
places as the home of his forefathers, has no fixed tradition 
bearing on their arrival in Malabar, beyond one to the effect 

Cuba’s volume is a forest of anthropometric Figures, but he ignores 
cultural anthropology altogether, and his conclusions based solely oil 
Somatic grounds are deceptive in regard to the play of the different 
communities on culture. 
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that they were brought from a far country, where they were 
found living, by a Raja, who captured them and carried them 
off in such a miserable condition that a man and hi* wife only 
possessed one cloth between them, and were so timid that 
it was only by means of hunting nets that they were 
captured ” (Thurston, VT, pp. 57-8), The Paniyans who 
retain still many customs of forest life have an average 
heigh t of 157 4 cm. and a nasal index of 95, occasionally 
rising to 108-6 Further, “ The average distance from the 
tip of the middle finger to the top of the patella was 4*6 cm, 
relative to stature ss 100, which approximates very closely 
to the recorded results of measurement of long-limbed 
African Negroes.” (/bid, p. 71). The Irules of Nilgiris who 
have an average stature of 159*8 cm. and a nasal index of 
85, reaching occasionally 100, are taller and lees broad-nosed 
when domiciled in the plains, as in Chingleput, North and 
South A root. The latter have 159*9 era, for their stature 
average and 80*3 only for their nasal index average, the 
maximum going only to 90*5. u The reduction of platyrbiny f 
as the result of civilization and emergence from the jungle 
to the vicinity of towns/' is clearly brought out by the 
figures relating to the two classes of Irujas, and the K&nikars 
of TraVancore, given in p. 518, The same thing is proved 
in the case of the hill Kurumbas and the plain Kurubas by 
the figures given in p. 516. The Kadirs who have been 
described as the best examples of primitively happy tribes 
are shorter, more platyrhine and more ddlicocephalic than 
the irujas and possess some of the most interesting customs 
of aboriginal life. They indicate in their modes of tree- 
climbing and in their use of bamboo combs resemblances to 
the Dyaksof Borneo and the 4 Negritos’ of Malacca, and 
afford a proof of the cultural touch of India with the further 
east. The.Kftrtikars of South Travancore who, till recently, 
were so afraid of cultured people as to send their women 
into the seclusion of .the jungles at their sight, are now more 
domesticated. “The primitive short, dark-skinned and platy- 
Thine type, though surviving, has become changed as the 
result of contact metamorphosis, and many leptorhine or 
roesorhine individuals above middle height are feu foe met 



with/* The influence of civilization on anthropometry is 
obvious from this table;— 


KBaikars 

Stature 

Nasal Index, 


Aver. 

Max. 

| Min, 

Aver. 

Max. 

Min. 

Jungle 

155*2 

170*3 

150*2 

84*6 

| 

; los. 

723 

Domesticated 

1587 

170*4 

148 

81*2 

90*5 

70*8 


With regard to the Mala Vedans whose an thro- 
pometrical measurements have been given in p. 516 it is 
obvious that they are, like the other jungle tribes of South 
India, short-statured, dolioocephalic and platyrhiue. The 
Pulayans* of Cochin and South Malabar, called Thanda 
from their females’ wearing dress made of thanda leaves, 
show in their slavery, their marriage customs, their theories 
of magic and disease* their worship of devils and demons, 
their non - a pproae h abi 1 i ty, and their anthropological features, 
ah interesting survival of the pre-Dravidians, though in 
several respects—traditions and customs—they show the 
influence of environment on them. The Pulayas of South 
Malabar, who form a section of the Cherumans and are 
mainly agrestic serfs, have got an average stature of 
157*5 cm, for males and 147 8 for females, an average nasal 
index of 78*1 and 77, and an average cephalic index of 
73*3 and 74*d. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the other tribes of 
the south. Beginning from the northernmost parts of the 
Dravidian area and proceeding southward, we find the Eona 
and Faroja hill-cultivators of Gan jam ; the curious Mattiyas 

'* They are the most numerous of the Cochin aboriginals and 
number 82000 out of the total 125000 (in round 'numbers). The 
Kanakkans come next (13000); then the 8ambavans and Veftuvans, 
about 11000 each. The Nadirs number only 267, The chief authority 
for the Cochin tribes and castes is in Mr. (now Diwan Bahadur) L. K* 
Anantaknsbna Aiyar’s volume (1909), together with the valuable intro¬ 
duction by A, H» Keane* 
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of Vizagapatam; the Yftn&dis of Nellore ; tlv M&vilan 
hunters and herbalists of the Tula country ; the Malakkars 
of Calicut and Ernad hills; the Ernadans with a maximum 
stature of 156 6 cm,, a cephalic index of 81 and a nasal index 
rising at times to 108*8 ; the devil-exorcising Malayans of 
North Malabar who have given up their original hilly 
abodes and so “have by no means the dark complexion and 
debased physiognomy characteristic of the classes which 
wtil! occupy that position ; H the Mannfins of Travancore 
who build the best huts among the hill-men and who are 
reputed for their knowledge of medicine ; the Muduvara or 
Mudugars who are found as hill-cultivators and hunters in 
Coimbatore, Madura, Malabar and Travancore, who speak 
a dialect closely allied to Tamil (with an admixture of 
Malay Main words) and who, on account of racial mixture, 
contain aquiline-nosed and thin-lipped men side by side 
with the flat-nosed, wide-nostrilled, thick-lipped section con¬ 
sisting mainly of women; and the Nayadis who live in 
isolated hills and eke out their livelihood by the chase and 
who have an average height of 155 cm. and a nasal index 
of 86; the Bill Pan tar a ns ; the V'ishavans; the Mala, Kura- 
vans; and others. All of them indicate the same anthro¬ 
pological features with slight variations in stature, cephalic 
index and nasal index caused by variations in climate, 
environment, food-supply, liability to malaria and other 
diseases, etc. The Aryan influence over them was indeed 
not lacking; but this was small, and even less than the 
influence of the Dravidians; but after allowing for both, 
they have retained all the main pre-Dra vidian features. 

It may be pointed out that the pre-Dravidans* have 
been correlated with the Vedas (Veddahs) of Ceylon who 

* In his introduction to the Mysore Castes and Tribes , Vol. I, 
Dr, Baron von Eickstedi has given his own view of the racial history 
of India. He calls the jungle peoples the ancient Indians and puts 
them under the Weddid racial group. He sub divides this race into 
(1) the Candid race and (2) Malid sub-typo. Next to this primitive 
group he places the Black Indians or Melanids under the two sec¬ 
tions of U) South Mclauids and (2i Northern Kolids, lastly he 
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have a cephalic index of 73*7, a nasal index of 79 f 2 and 
stature of 156*1 era. They are a 1 i fctle, coffee-coloured, 
tangle-haired infantile specimen of humuiifcy with '‘the 
smooth, round, chi Id-like face with the steep forehead, the 
child-like snub-nose with the wide nostrils, the soft, full and 
bent child-mouth, the small-retreating chin and delicate 
child-like, somewhat stocky (thickset) body, with small 
hands and feet.*’ They are given to the occupation of the 
chase, and living in temporary huts of leaves and houghs 
which overlook lonely water-holes. From their primitive 
huts they could observe and shoot game even on moonlit 
nights with their long bows and steel-tipped arrows. Avoid¬ 
ing the open people and dealings with them, they get the 

gives the third group of Indids or new Indians consisting of 
(I) the gracile-brown Indid race and (2) the light brown North Indid 
type. Dr, Bickstedt places the Kols, Wynaac! Faniyas and Ceylon 
’ Weddas ' in the Weddid or Gondid race ; the Pallas and Pa ray as in 
the South Melanie! group; the Santals in the Kolid North Melanid 
group, He places the Kurmis of Benares, the Kapus of Viza g, the 
Tiyas of Malabar in the Gracil-Indid group, and the Sikhs and Todas 
in the North ladkl group. Guha criticises this scheme. Ho points 
out that th* racial typ a s do not indicate the potency of geographical 
control which Dr. Eickstedt supposes ; that his Gondid type is the 
same as the Nhhada which Dr. Guha prefers to terms like pre* 
Dravidian , pre- Australoid and Veddoid ; that Dr. Eickstedt’s vary 
primitive Malide group is really the Nigrito which he denies ; that there 
is no real distinction between the Central Indian KdUdt type and the 
non-Negqtoid South Indian aborigines; that the two Indid 1 types sire 
realty the Mediterranean and Proto-Nordic North Indian types j afod 
that Dr. Eickstedt ignores the Armenoid brachycephalic element which 
is so predominant in Bengal or Western India as far as Kannada and 
south-western Tamil land. Census Report t Vol. I, Part III, p. hxi. 
While Dr. Guha blames Dr. Eickstedt he, it seems to me, makes an 
undue fetish of anthropometric measurements, blaming almost every 
other anthropologist for inaccuracy. He seems to be obsessed or pre¬ 
possessed by the theory that the Brahmans are not quite different from 
the others. While it cannot be denied that there were intermixtures 
between the Brahmans and others it is inconsistent with history to club 
them uncompromisingly with others. Cultural history shows the 
divergence sufficiently great. 
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things they want by placing honey and venison to the 
branch of a tree in a place which can be observed by the 
plain people. To ignore the demand for barter might bring 
death from a dangerous missile. The belief in the spirits of 
the tree, the river, the mountain, and a Supreme Being who 
must be worshipped in times of bad weather and disease 
with blood-sacrifices in the midst of the beat of the drums 
ehar-cW 7 * 8 ^ 1 " 3nd barnhoo ' flute9 < indicates their aboriginal 

While the Aryan contact with the pre-Dmvidians of 
Ue bills was meagre, the Aryan influence on the pre- 
Dravidians* who had settled in the plains and who had 
become Dravidianised was a little more powerfully felt. Such 
Dravidianised pre-Dravidians became merged among 
the .owest classes of the Dravidians themselves so that tho 
transition from the one to the other is exceedingly difficult 
to demarcate. The borderland of the aboriginal and 
Dravidian contact is too wide to be defined. On the whole, 
the communities which came in later days to be called 
depressed or ‘unapproachable’can be placed under such a 
category. The nomadic classes like the Koravas and 
xerukalas, and the Telugu-tJriya Oddas who are found 
everywhere as tank-diggers and manual labourers, and the 
acrobatic Dommaras can be regarded as belonging to commu¬ 
nities in the borderland. The depressed and polluting castes 
like the (Jriya Haddis, the Vizagapatam Dombs (who have 
been connected with the Bengal Dorns and who have a 
stature of 161'9 cm., cephalic index of 75 6 and nasal index 
of 86 5), the Telugu Malas, Madigas, Khondras and Jaggalis, 

* The impression gained from Mr. Gnha’s contribution to the 
Census Report is that there is no perceptible difference in Somatic 
character between the BtKhman and the others ; but the conclusions of 
Keane, Thurston and others are on the whole more consistent with 
facts. Whatever might have been the earlier race-affinities it is 
impossible to ignore cultural facts; and the elaborate 'coefficients ’ 
which Guha gives only go to show the extraordinary racial mixture in 
pre-historlc India which nobody denies. They do not disprove the 
individuality of the VSdic Aryans so far as culture is concerned. 
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Uve Kan&rene Hateyas* the Mahratti-speaking, Samtg&iaa of 
South K&nara, the Tamil Parayae,, Chakkiliyas, V alayaiuj, 
ValiambauB, Vedas,, and Vettuvans, the Valana of Cochin 
and similar people who form the * Panch&mas ’ belong to 
this ethnological grouping. They form either agrestic 
serfs or employee® in dirty occupations like tanning 
and leather* work* They retain the broad nose, the short 
stature, the dark complexion and the curly hair of the 
pre-Dravidians to a large extent. Their social customs, 
economic pursuits, superstitions and institutions indicate 
the same. The Aryans had to recognize them in the social 
structure of Hinduism, but had to keep them out of danger 
to their culture by the theory of pollution and other restric¬ 
tions. The Dravidians were by no means antagonistic to 
such an arrangement 

Amongst the agrestic serfs of the plains who are on the 
same level, more or less, are the Kootans of Malabar; the 
Kudiyas of South Kanara, who, in spite of their having 
become occasionally light-coloured, mesorhine and even 
leptorhine on account of intermixture with other races, still 
show their primitivity by jungle life, residence under rocks 
or in low huts, shifting from place to place, stature and the 
institution of the mother-wife; the Kudubas of S> ICanara 
the Kuravas of Travancore who were till recently bought 
and sold along with the lands they occupied; the Kuru- 
chiyans of the west coast who still pactise punam cultiva¬ 
tion with the occupation of the chase ; the Pallas or agricul¬ 
tural labourers of the Tamil parts who, like the CJralis of 
Madura and Tinnevelly, have been connected with the 
Kurumbas and later Pallavas. 

To the lowest classes of the Dravidian society must be 
assigned the various toddy-drawing communities. They 
include the Uriya Sand is, the Kanarese Haiapaiks, the 
Malayali Tiyaa and t lavas who have been connected with 
flam or Ceylon, the Tamil, Shangns* who have shown a 

* The Tamil Shfinlus, the Paravas and Parayae are a little Omcky 
cephalic. Hornoll attributes this to the Polynesia** immigration in 
pre-Dravidtara times which was also responsible for the canoe and th*? 
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remarkable enterprise in social elevation, the Telugu Ystas, 
GtraundHe or Gamallas, Segadis and idigas (who can be 
plausibly connected with the Jlavas), the Billavars and 
Pambadas of Kanara. The Shlnsns have shown, almost alone 
among these, an obstinate refusal to accept their original 
status. 

To the same category must be assigned the various 
basket-making communities, like the Telugu Godagulasand 
Giid a las; the Koragars of South Kanara who, with their 
mysterious dialect, rank even below the Holey as; the wide¬ 
spread Medaras who are found throughout the Dravidian 
world; the Tulu Gaikos and Kanarese Panaras who are 
regarded as inferior even by the Koragas; the Malayali 
Pfinane who might be kins with the Kanarese Paoaros, Tamil 
F&n&ns and Telugu Panos ; and the VelSnsof Travancore, All 
these communities which are engaged in the making of 
mats, baskets, umbrellas and similar things show a general 
characteristic in the love of devil-dancing. 

The fishing conirn unities form another set of lowcastes who 
are not farreraoved from theunapproaehables* Theyare found 
throughout South India divided into those who fish in the 
sea and those who fish in inland waters. The Tulu Billa¬ 
vars; the Kabbaras, Karlas, Koiis and Mogsrs of the Kana¬ 
rese coast; the Kondras Kevitos and Minavindlus of Ganjim, 
the Vsdas, Jlllris and NeyySlas of the Telugu parts; the 
the Mukkuvans of the Malabar coast who rank below the 
Tiyans; the Paravas of Travancore and south-east coast; the 
PaUanavana or Karaiyins who abound in the coast from 
the Kfisbiia to Tanjore districts; and the S'embadavans who 
fish in inland waters; the Toreya migrants from the 

cocoanut. Guha concedes that the canoe and the cocoauut might be 
Polynesian, but traces the brachycephaly in the Tamil country to greater 
contact with the Kanarese as against the Telugus and Malayans. 
Cuba’s theory is in favour of the greater racial kinship between the 
Malayans and Telugus on account of the racial drift of a brachy. 
cephalic people from the Kanarese country to the Tamil land. The 
table given by Thurston in pp, lxi—taiii of Vol. I of bis Castas and 
Trihta a f 8* India is invaluable for purposes of comparative studio 







Kanarese country into Salem,—all these carry on the tradi¬ 
tions of a Stage of civilization but slightly touched by the 
Aryan. 


Passing on to the Ora vidian communities which are 
above the untouchables and other depressed classes, they 
from an endless gradation of occupational communities* 
from the simple and pastoral Gaudos (of Ganjim), the 
Gollas (of the Telugu parts) and the Idayans (of the Tamil 
land) to the highly advanced Vellalas who were practically 
Aryanised in habits and customs and from amongst 
whom the Aryanised Dra,vidian chiefs were recruited. 
In. between these lay the numerous industrial and trading 
communities some of whom at least connected themselves 
with the Aryan Vaisfyas, and began to wear the Y&gflo- 
pa vita, though socially they do not seem to have risen beyond 
some ofthegenuineAryanisedDravidianslike the Ve)l»Jaswho 
did not take to the wearing of the sacred thread. Taking 
the great farming communities, which have of course stereo¬ 
typed themselves into castes, we have the Kanarese 
Vakka]igas and Kavnndas or Kftppiliyas; the Telugu 
Kfipus, Telagas, Reddis, Razus and Velamas; the Vellalas 
and Pall is (who call themselves Agnikula Kshatriyas) of the 
Tamil land ; and others like the Kallas, Maravas and 
■AgamudayRns who pass on imperceptibly into the Veilaja 
community by social elevation. The artisan, industrial 
and trading communities form a complex gradation. The 
five occupational peoples—the TattSns (goldsmiths), the 
Kama an s (bronziers), the Tachchans (carpenters), the Kal- 
tachchans (masons) and theKollans (blacksmiths)'are found 
universally classified as the Panchalars throughout South 
India. Outside thorn are the other occupational or trading 
communities like the oil-millers,-—the Telugu GSnigas, the 
Tamil Vapiyas, the Unya Tejlis (from ttfa) and the Mala- 
yalam Chakkans. The potters who are called Kumbaras 
(from the Sanskrit Kumbha ), Kummara®, Kuala vans, Odarie, 

* Kater Tamil literature divided them geographically into the five 
well-known classes* See Pr^Histvrk India* pp* 137-36. 



etc., form another set of occupationists. Among the in¬ 
dustrial castes the weavers naturally have played an im¬ 
portant part. The Tamil -Kaikolans, amongst whom 
Thurston noted “ every gradation of colour and type front 
leptorhine men with fair skin and chiselled features to 
men very dark and platyrrbine with nasal index exceeding 
90,” are apparently a mixed community. The Telugu Padma 
Bales who are found all over the south, differ from the 
Devangas of the Telugu-Kanarese area, who have also 
migrated extensively, in having a smaller cephalic index, 
both being short; and this is not surprising when we know 
that there was the mixture of the broad-headed Alpine race 
in Western India. The Telugu Togatas of Cadapah and the 
Tamil-Speaking SftUyans of Tanjore are probably local 
Dravidians who have taken to the weaving occupation. Of 
great interest are the trading castes. The Telugu Balijas 
who have settled also in the Tamil country, the Komatis 
who have had a similar history, the Kanarese Khatris or 
silk-weavers, the Muttans of Malabar, the Taragans of the 
same area, the Naga rat tars of the Tamil country, have a 
very interesting history. Proud of the Pauramc traditions 
with which they associate themselves, they do not indicate 
integral relationship with the Aryan Vateyas. Interestmg 
problems, again, are suggested by the artistic communities 
like the Malabar Marans, and the Tamii-Telqgu Mejak- 
karans, and the minor business communities like the 
EahgSri dyers from the Mahratta country, the Perike 
B&llja salt carriers from the Telugu parts, and the adaptive 
Upparas or salt-workers speaking all the local languages. 

All these classes or ‘castes’ claim to be Aryan Vaitfyas 
or Kshatriyae.* Bu we have got no evidence as to how far 
the Kshatriyas and V aisfyas who came to the south in the 
first Aryan migrations have survived. It is quite probable 

* See Census Report, 1931, Vol, I, Part I, Report, p, 431, for 
examples of old castes claiming new ranks and of castes following same 
professions consolidating themselves. Thus the Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis 
and Idayans and other milkmen of the different parts of the country 
call themselves Yidavas, The teim $%4ras has now become repugnant. 
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tbaj they were submerged in the preponderant Dravidian 
element; for roost of the communities which claim to be 
Kshatriyaa or Vaiafy&s and which give Paurantc associa¬ 
tions to prove the connection have no ethnological or 
historical 1 support for their contentions, and are culturally 
Bra vidian. Subject to Xry animation in different degrees* 
they have remained Bra vidian in the main. The A raw.' 
of Mysore, the Coorgr. the royal families of Malabar, the 
communities calling themselves Bhuvaisfyas, Go-vaitfyas, 
Srgshthints or Chettis, Vaniks, eto.,—all these have the 
Kshairiya or Vairfya pretensions; but there is no more 
tangible proof for the claim than the exhibition of consider¬ 
able Aryan cultural influences side by side with the 
Bra vidian. 

Considerably different has been the case of the BrSh- 
reaiE They have retained, in spite of occasional mixtures, 
their original features. It is quite probable that they were 
in earlier times more exclusive and sacerdotal than in later 
times, and exactly in the position of the J^arnburins in 
Malabar except in regard to the claim for the ownership of 
the soil. They came to be called the Paftoba Drlvidlas in the 
south in contrast to the Pahcha Gautfas of the north ; but 
these terms are misnomers and werecoined by the speculative 
Fauriwic race*theorists. The terms Drtvigla and Gaufctemm 
to b© used by the latter in the pure geographical sense, and 
further applied to the BrXhmans alone in whose activities 
and fortunes only they were interested. 

The nature of the relations between the Br&hraanicai 
emigrants and the Dravidian communities can be best 
understood from the relation of the Narobudrisf* of Malabar 

* Mi. Guha connects the NambSdris anthropometrically with the 
B. P. Brahmans, the Rajputs of Central India, tlieTdugu BrAbman 
and to some extent with the Brahman of Malwa, The Nairs 
closely approach the Kamhudris, he says, on account of the connection 
between them. The Tamil Brahmans, according to Thurston, have 
a maximum cephalic index of S0‘4, minimum of 67*8 and average 747. 

The Pa#Ar BiSbraaa has 81*4, 691, and 74*5 respectively. He is 
therefore a little mm* brachycipimlk:, C/„ the Mahmftft Dmsth# 
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w!tb the different corormmftes of that area. The Fambudri 
flays Thurston, 44 is perhaps, and his measurements seem to 
Prove, the truest Aryan in Southern India, and not only 
physically but in his customs, habits and ceremonies, which 
are so wedded to him that forsake them he cannot if he 
would/' Exclusive and devoted to knowledge, he has been 
regarded as a being whose position is holy, whose directions 
are commands, whose movements are a procession, whose 
meal is nectar, and who is, in short, the holiest of human 
beings, the representative of God on earth. The Namhtldra 
44 are probably more familiar with Sanskrit than any other 
Brahmans, even though their scholarship may not be of a 
high order, and certainly none other is to the same extent 
governed by the letter of the law handed down in Sanskrit” 
The Brahmans of the plains did not keep up this exclusive¬ 
ness. They mixed with the Dravidian classes in different 
degrees, though the ideal of keeping their heritage of birth 
and culture was always kept in view, The contrast between 
the exclusiveness and adaptiveness to environment cannot 
be better understood than by a comparison of the Nambiidris 
with the Pottar Brahmans who have settled in Malabar* 

The process of the racial and cultural synthesis in ancient 
India can in a sense be explained on the basis of what has 
been taking place in Malabar. Here we find a purely Brah- 
manical class, jealous in guarding the Vedic institutions, 
keeping its individuality in tact while Aryanising the pre- 
Aryans indifferent degrees. The semi-Brahmanicai commu¬ 
nities like the Mussads or Muttatus, the Poduvfls, the 
Ambalavjjsis who owe their position to their services 
In the religious institutions of the Brahmans, the Kampidis, 
who are found both with and without sacred threads, the 
Nambisrans, Pisbgrati or PishsrSdi and Vgrijr divisions of 
the Ambalavgsie, and similar communities indicate to what 

BrShmati with his 83*4, 7TO, and 77*0 who is of course much more 
brachy cephalic. The MIdhva Brahman has 88*3, 68*0 and 78. He 
shows more variety than the Desasthn, but on the whole is more brachy. 
cephalic. The Kanarese Smarta, the Mandya, Hebbar and Shiyelji 
P liftmans show the same feature, 
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extent Aryapization has taken place, The SSmantas and 
Unnis occupy a superior status among the Nsyars; but the 
vasfcmajorityof the latter are,even though these forma hetero¬ 
geneous community owing to the claim of foreign settlers 
to belong to them, genuine Dravidiane who, “ were amongst 
the first invaders of Malabar and as conquerors assumed the 
position of the governing and landowning class* ’ but who 
had a large admixture of Aryan blood. This fact, together 
with the physical peculiarities of Malabar, has been sufficient 
to differentiate them from the Dravidian races further east. 
The close connection of the Nsyars with the serpent cult 
(on account of which some have derived them from the 
Nggas), the caste title of Filial , the complexity of the clans, 
the matriarchal system, and the place assigned to them in 
the general social classification, ail indicate them to be 
Dravidian in their main stem. Malabar does not only 
show how far the Aryan influenced the Dravidian but also 
how far he influenced anddid notinfluence the pre-Dravidian, 
The influence of the Aryan civilization on the life and 
morals of the non-Aryans, their political and social organi¬ 
zation, their matriarchal system, their animistic beliefs and 
superstitions, their marriage and death ceremonies, their 
occupations and pursuits, show how the fourfold division of 
society was ingeniously adapted to give rise to social 
gradations based on the theories of approachabiliiy, pollution, 
convivial ism, connubialism, and cultural give and take. 

THE NaGAS. 

It may bo pointed out that the late Kanakas a bhai Pill&i* 
called the pre-Dravidians N5gas, and distinguished them 
from the later Tamilian** who developed the Tamil civiliza¬ 
tion. He held that the earliest people in the sou th were the 
Villavar (bowmen) and Muxavar (fishermen); that they cor¬ 
responded to the Bhils and Meenasof Rajputana and Gujarat; 
that they were conquered by the Nagas who, to judge from 
the evidences of the epics, ruled over the whole of India down 
to the sixth century B.C.; that these Nagas ruled over Ceylon 

* Tamil* 1800 Years Ago , 1900, 
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also in consequence of which it was called Nagadyipa ; that 
the Naga king of Kalyani in Ceylon had connection with th° 
Naga chief of G&ndamadana (near Ramesfvaram opposite to 
Kalyani); and that the large number of Nsga sculptures in 
later South India indicate this early Naga domination. 
Kanakasabhai further points out that a part of the Chola 
country was later on called NaganSdu; that Kaveripat- 
ta^am was traced to that age; and that in later days of Tamil 
glory the kings had dealings with the Nftgas. He con¬ 
cludes from all these that the Nagas were the people who 
occupied South India before ‘ the Dravidians/ From the 
opposition which certain tribes gave to 4 the Tamil kings s 
and from the prevalence of the name Naga among them, he 
infers that the Maravas, the 0viyas and the Paradavars 
were the descendants of these Naga and pre-Tamilian tribes. 

The late Mr. M. Srinivasa Iyengar* tried to reconcile 
these conclusions of Kanakasabhai with the teachings of 
anthropology, Dr. A B. Keane and other ethnologists, he 
points out, recognized three distinct peoples in South India, 
namely, the 'Dra vidian Tamils, the Aryan Brahmans, and 
the aboriginal N$gas. Tamil literature and traditions 
mention the Makkal, the Devar and the Narakar. “ Naga 
is a word loosely applied to all the foreigners who used 
to inhabit the forests, the low regions, and other unknown 
realms (narakam). Even so late aa the eleventh century, 
when the process of the capture and absorption of 
aboriginal peoples by the superior Dravidiins was going 
on,, the more powerful of the Naga tribes seem to 
have struggled hard to maintain their sturdy indepen¬ 
dence and to preserve their racial integrity. For, we 
find in the early Tamil works that the Nugas are described 
as a race of dark people with curly matted hair . The ancient 
Tamils were also acquainted with a tribe of naked nomads 
{nctkka&ranar)> probably a section of the Nugas living in an 
eastern island, They were cannibals, and spoke an un¬ 
known language” Srinivasa Iyengar surmised that the 
Pftnans, from whom he traced the Parayas, the Maravas, 


* Tamil Studies ( 1913 ). 
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the Vedag and Vettuvas of the forests, and the Kajfas, 
Atnbalak&rans, Muttarayas, Kummbas, and PalJis or Vanni* 
yans of the plains, and the Veddahs of Ceylon, must 
have originally belonged to the Nfiga race. Be notes 
the reluctance of the Parayas to call themselves Tamils. 
The NsgAK he points out, were half-civilised, practically 
naked, nomads, and cannibals, They spoke a language not 
understood by the Tamil people. The terms Niton and 
Ndgan are common among the Kallas and Vedas or 
Vettuvas, Srinivasa Iyengar further opines that the Pallis, 
from whom the later Pallavas rose, were also probably 
Nag as, as a section of them was known as Nag a v ad am or 
Nagapfosfam or Magavam^am, and as the names ending in 
Naga were common among them. 

It will be seen from this survey that the Nagas 
were, according to these scholars, pre-Dravidians. But 
there are scholars who identify the Niigas not with the pre- 
Dravidians but with the Dravidians. Mr, Parker, a recog¬ 
nised authority on Ceylon, for example, suggests that the 
Vgddahs of that island word South Indian hill tribes who 
migrated to Ceylon some time about 1000 B. C. on account; 
of * the Naga or Dravidian invasion and settlement’; that 
the NagaB gave rise to the Nayars of Malabar; that, in 
course of time, a branch of the N$gas migrated from 
Malabar to the northern and western parts of Ceylon too, 
giving it thereby the name Nagadvipa , fn the existence 
among the Sinhalese, of the system of polyandry, of the 
elasticity of the marriage tie, the remarriage of widows 
and of divorced women, and the absence of Soti he sees 
evidences of the close connection of the Naftas with the 
N&yars. 

It is profitless to devote much attention to this question 
of the exact ethnological significance of the term Naga. 
Whatever might have been the Original meaning, it is not 
denied that the name came to be very common amongst 
tbo non-BrShrnanical communities hi historical times. 
Whether aboriginal or Dravidian in the beginning, it came 
to be a common caste title for both. Nor should it be for- 
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gotten that the Nagas extended from the hills of the north¬ 
east to those of the north-west and were found in every part 
of Aryavarta and Dakshinapat-ha. While it is impossible 
to connect the Nagas of the north with those of the south, 
it can perhaps be concluded that the aborigines were origi¬ 
nally called Nagas by their civilized neighbours irrespective 
of their ethnical affinities, and that, except in areas like 
Assam and the extreme north-east, they mingled with the 
Mundas and Dravidians and became different communities 
among them. 

The great feature in the history of India throughout 
this period was the racial and ethnological synthesis. 
Naturally, the Aryan contact with the non-Aryans, the 
most formidable of whom were of course the Dravidians, 
gave rise to a number of problems, social, political, religious, 
and cultural, which required satisfactory solution. Had the 
new settlors been larger in numbers, they might have ex¬ 
terminated or absorbed the conquered ; but the Aryans were 
much smaller in numbers, though they were superior in 
culture, in organization and in discipline. Indeed, they ran, 
on account of their microscopic minority, the danger of 
being swept away by the Dravidian masses. How to pre¬ 
vent this, how to make the non-Aryan a source of strength 
instead of danger, a servant instead of master, was the first 
problem that confronted the new comers. The pre-Aryan 
civilization had to be assimilated to the Aryan in such a 
way that the latter remained supreme. The primitive and 
malevolent spirits or devils of the conquered had to be assimi¬ 
lated in a subordinate capacity to the Vedic pantheon. The 
Aryan ideals of life and conduct had to be kept in tact. The 
social divisions, the conjugal and domestic systems, the 
marital and other relationships, had to be adapted to the 
Aryan model. At the same time, the necessity for a cultural 
synthesis was felt for the sake of harmony, contentment and 
continuity of life for all. Hence we find perhaps the most 
ingenious and comprehensive example in history of the 
amalgamation of two culturally different races in such a 
way that the individuality ofeach was maintained, ensur¬ 
ing at the same time the subordination of the less advanced 
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to the more advanced people. In society, in religion, in 
domestic life, in architecture and art, and every other field 
of activity we find, this synthesis. 


Politically, the Aryan settlement seems to have given 
rise to monarchical States of the Xryan type,—States 
governed by kings who were socially distinct from their 
subjects, who had gorgeous courts and impressive parapher¬ 
nalia, and who governed according to Aryan ideals and 
principles. It is possible that a few at least of the chiefs were 
non-Aryans who, thanks to their valour and resources, com¬ 
pelled the conquerors to recognise their existence and 
power. Such indigenous chiefs naturally placed themselves 
under Xryan advisers, and became Aryan in spirit, outlook 
and policy. The idea of pure royal blood, safeguarded by 
inter-marriage among the ruling houses alone, must have 
naturally assimilated them, as in North India, with the 
Kshatriya order. Thus, in all cases, Aryan as well as non* 
Aryan kingship came to be of the Aryan type. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say what kingdoms came into existence in the early 
ages of the Aryo-Dra vidian contact and conflict. We must 
naturally suppose that, in the initial stages, many a kingdom 
was made and unmade ; that many an adventurer and tribal 
chief founded and reared kingdoms which had successor 
failure as circumstances dictated. But out of these turmoils 
and troubles there eventually emerged certain strong, 
unified and consolidated monarchies known as the three 
sister Aryo-Dravidian states, a due to which is afforded by 
ICfttyayana, In adding a varttika to Panini’s Sutra (IV. L 
68), Kstylyana says that the adjectival form of an arises in 
the case of the Janapadas and Kshatriyas. Thus the usual 
form from Pandoh would be P&ndava, butK&ty&yana would 
add Pipdya as an additional derivation. He explains 
Pilndya as either one sprung from an individual of the tribe 
of the Pa$due or the king of the country occupied by such 
a tribe. Similarly, in Sutra IV, L 1?5, Panin i says that 
Kambuja would mean the Kamboja tribe as well as the 
Kamboja king. Katyayana supplements the above by point¬ 
ing out the examples of the words Choda, K ad era, and Kora. 



It ia quite obvious that these states had come into existence 
fie fare Kityoyana. 


The Aryan origin of these states is reflected, though not 
always, in their very names. With regard to the name 
Chula, Sanskrifcists have used the terms Chora and Oho da 
as synonymous. It is easy to see that the term Chora, which 
means thief, might have been applied, like D&sa and Daayu 
in North India, to an inimical tribe or clan conquered 
by the Aryans; and that the terms Chula and Child a 
might have been original Dra vidian names accepted by the 
Aryans, though it is held by some that the Chulikas men¬ 
tioned among the peoples of the north-west immigrated to 
the south and became the Oho]as, thuB giving them a North 
Indian origin. With regard to the term Pftndya, K&tyayana 
explains it as one sprung from an individual of the tribe of 
the Pfindus, or king of that tribe. This seems to be entirely 
Aryan. Caldwell believed in the Aryan origin of the name. 
Pie sees in the Tamil traditions connecting the Papdyas 
with Arjuna, the son of Pftndu, who came to the southern 
kingdom and married its princess, a Sanskrit origin. Magas- 
thenes also gives a garbled Aryan version. He says that 
the country of the Pandaii was so called u after the name of 
the only daughter of the Indian Hercules, ” that is, of 
Krishna. This is evidently a misapprehension of the legend 
regarding Arjuna s wanderings and his marriage with the 
southern princess. But according to Tamil scholars the term 
Pandyari was not Aryan at all. They connect it with 
par*4aya or old, and believe that the Sanskrit derivation 
arose from verba! analogy. This derivation, however, is born 
of social and anti BrShmanical bias, and vitiated by crude 
ethnological and social speculations which have no scientific 
basis. On the other hand the name Papdya is possessed as 
a title only by non-Brahmanical castes. 

The names Chera, Cherala seem to be derived from the 
Sanskrit K^ra ja, literally, the region of Kerara, the cocoarmt 
palm. * Caldwell who notes the occurrence of the term 
Kerajamputra in Anoka’s Edicts observes: "KeraUtm is found 

in all Dra vidian dialects in one shape or another. In Tamil 
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through the softening k into s, or cha, this word sometimes 
becomes &5ralam, more commonly feram. Where the initial 
K is retained unchanged, it is followed by the Dravidian 
for example,, Keralam and this is the case in Telugu and 
Kanarese. In Malayalarn we find Kerajam, Checalam and 
Cheratn as in Tamil, and Keram. A man of Keralam is 
called sometimes Kelan or Kelu, and though this is evidently 
a contraction of Keralan, it must be one of great antiquity, 
for we find it in Pliny's name of the country Celebotras^ a 
form of which is thus seen to be as accurate as Ptolemy's 
Kerabothras. ” 

Kerala Traditions, 

The Aryan origin of the Kerala kingdom is the theme 
of singularly elaborate traditions which are described in the 
Keralotpatti and the Keralantuhtittoyam, the former in Mala- 
yajam and the latter in Sanskrit, The first of these, popularly 
attributed to gankarSoharya, was really Written at the close 
of the eighteenth century. The other chronicle too is not more 
ancient or authoritative. Historically worthless and imper¬ 
fect, they give all that is traditionally believed by the peo¬ 
ple of Malabar themselves as to their origin and history. 
According to them, Kerala was created by ParaAurama, the 
famous avat&r of Vishnu. After his extermination of the 
Ksbatriyas, we are told, Para&urama was seized with repent¬ 
ance for his Vlrahatyadosha, and calling a council of the 
Kshis, begged of them to show the way in which he could 

* In his Travancore Manual, Mr. Nagamaiya says that this is 

not the correct derivation " as the country had its name.before the 

introduction of the cocoanut palm on this coast/’ Another fanciful 
derivation is from Cheram&n KSralan, the legendary hero of Malabar, 
but this is obviously absurd. Regarding the term Malabar, he notes a 
bewildering variety of interpretations. “ Alberuni seems to have been 
the first to call the country Malabar/’ It is said to be an Arabic corrup¬ 
tion of Mala (Tam, mountain) and vara (Sans, slope). Dr, Robertson 
derives it from Mall, the "name of a port (mentioned by Cosmos In- 
dicopleustes)” and says that the word means the country of pepper. 
Still others say that it is the corruption from malai-niwju. Among the 
Tamils it is known as MaUM-aJara, laad of hills and (deep) valleys. 
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expiate big sin. Advised by them to hand over all bis con¬ 
quests to the Bmhmarucal order and to confirm the gift by 
leaving the alienated lands, be proceeded to the forests of 
the Western Ghats and propitiated Vanity** the god of the 
waters, and BhurnT-devi, the goddess of the earth, to give 
him, for his residence, as much land as could be covered by 
his axe thrown from Gokarnam, which was then the land's 
end, into the southern Sea. He hurled his axe, and it fell 
at Konya-kumari. fn this way came into existence the 
land of Kgrajarn from Gokarnam to the Cape, 100 yojcmas 
by ten, if we are to believe the PurSria. The tradition ap¬ 
parently expresses the vague notions current among the 
people about the geological changes which, as we have 
already seen, took place in the past ages. The geographical 
features of the coast of Kerala, the lowlands and the back¬ 
waters, are sufficient indications of the upheaval of the coast 
under the ©ye of naan. 

Para 411 ram a, we are told, was not only the creator of 
the Kerala country but also of its peoples and kings. The 
chronicle becomes hopelessly anachronistic at this stage. 
Parasfurftraa, for example, is said to Have prayed to the 
Trimurtis to shower theif blessings on his new land, and 
to have obtained from Siva the name Kera\am in con¬ 
sequence of the marriage of the sea-kmg*s daughter with 
Keraja, the son of Jayanta, who is rather suddenly intro¬ 
duced, and whom he is said to have raised to the dignity of 
king ! Further, Pareguriraa is said to have got the discus 
from Vishnu and the bull from &iva, and consecrated these 
sacred objects at $ri-n>Tiiasth§narn in Trichur, Vishnu is 
then alleged to have crowned Jayanta as king, enjoining 
on him the duty of building 24,000 temples and governing 
according to the Dharmas&tras. But while the kingship 
was thus instituted, there were no people at all! So Parana- 
rSma proceeded to people the land with men and women, 
with animals and plants! He enriched and strengthened 
the still unstable soil with gold dust and treasure I He 
brought Brahmans from the banks of the Krishna, the 
Gudavari, the Narmada and the Kgvgri as well as from 



Mysore, Madhura, Maharashtra and Kumkshetra, classify¬ 
ing them into eight gotras, He further brought the Rabat* 
riyas, the eighteen S&manta clans, and the representatives 
of the different professions,—the carpenter, the blacksmith, 
the oil-monger, the goldsmith, the barber, the stone-mason, 
the washerman, and others. He assigned them separate 
homes and framed separate rules of conduct. He brought 
by sea all kinds of grains, seeds, plants and treas, The 
chronicle particularises the black peas, the green peas, the 
gingelly seeds, vegetable medicinal plants, the eoco&nut, the 
plantain, and the jack which, it is well-known, are peculiar 
to Kerala, ParasfurSma is further said to have settled the 
rules of conduct for the Brahmanical colonists in such a way 
that they could have no inducement to return to their 
native land. Their dress, their education, their marriage 
system, their ceremonials, and the position of their women 
were made very singular. They were made to replace the 
tuft of hair on the back of the head by on© at the front. 
They were ordained to celebrate the samavartam of their 
boys at the ages of 36 and 32 as they were the students of 
the Rg and Yajur Vedas, They were made to give up the 
traditional modes of reciting the Vedas and adopt particular 
gestures and intonations when doing so. They were, after 
marriage, to continue to wear only one yagnQpavita. Their 
eldest son alone was to marry, the younger sons having to 
find partners among other communities. Peculiarities were 
introduced in the particulars of ancestral ceremonials. Again, 
their women were prohibited from wearing jewels, or cover¬ 
ing their breasts, or going out in public without an attend¬ 
ant or a eadjan umbrella. Lastly, no Brahman woman 
should take a second husband—a regulation which seems to 
indicate elasticity in the original Aryan land. 

The RSroiotpatti further says that the newly-settled 
Brahmans were driven away by the terrible Nagas of the 
mountains and that Para&urftrna once again resettled the 
land with Brahmans from 4 Aryapuram *; but he is also 
said to have conciliated the Nagas by giving some lands to 
them, and by making the Brahmans take to their system 
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of serpent*worship. The KeralotpatU adds that the land 
was parcelled out into 64 villages under the sovereignty of 
the Brahman colonists, and that the gudras and Nayars 
were appointed to serve them. ParasfurSnm is further said 
to have subsequently got a prince of the lunar line from the 
East, and crowned him king of the new * Kerala ’ at grlvar- 
dhanapura (identified with Padriian&bhapuram in South 
Travancore), while crowning his brother Udayavarma as 
king of the ‘Cberas 1 at Gokarnam (Goa). The whole land 
came in course of time to be divided into four khan^ams * 
namely,(I) Tula,from Gokarnam to the Perurupuzha (Pa lay a* 
nur) river; (%) Kupaka from the Perumpuzha to the Kottar 
river and Fudupajjem near Nilesfvar; (3) Kerala, including 
Cochin and North Travancore from Nilesfvar to Quilon ; and 
(4) MtSahika (e t Muchiri) from Kannetfci to Cape Comorin, 
Some time later, Para&urama crowned Xdityavarma, BhSrm- 
vikraraa’s nephew, as king. He inaugurated a military 
service, founded temples, laid down rules of conduct, insti¬ 
tuted schools of medicine, and established ceremonials like 
the Biranyagarbha and the Tulapurusha . A sect of Bharad- 
Vijas were made the teachers of the art of war and fencing. 
As many as 108 hajaris or parade-grounds were established 
for enforcing drill and military training among the people, 
and worship of several deities presiding over them was orga¬ 
nised. Goddess Durg& was made the guardian of the sea¬ 
shore and provided with 108 shrines. God Sasta was made the 
guardian of the eastern slopes. Snake gods and petty Duva- 
fcas were provided with shrines, “ Having thus ordained the 
temples and ceremonies, he ordered rain for six months,” so 
that there could be abundance of corn, cows and fruits, and 
so that piety could flourish, and wealth grow. Jtfvara came 
thereby to be served and honoured, and pujas came to be per¬ 
formed in honour not only of the gods but also that of the 
ancestors. Parasfurama then ordered the sunny season to 
last for six months, “so that all the ceremonies might be 
duly performed in honour of the gods of heaven and the 
secondary deities such as Sgsta, or Hariharaputra, Bbadra* 
kiti and Ganapati/’ The Purgna enumerates these different 
69 
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ceremonies, and adds to them certain special ones which 
the Brahman* had to perform in order to save mankind 
from sorrow and unhappiness, 

These traditions are, it is obvious, most m trust worthy. 

They form an awful jumble of improbable and absurd events 
written by one who was absolutely ignorant of real history, 
hut who desired to explain the institutions in the midst of 
which he lived by legends which reflected the notions of the 
priesta of his tirue. Every line of the work shews hopeless 
anachronism. The very names pf gods, men and places inch* 
cate late times. It is absurd to talk of an avatar of v ishpu 
in the Vgdic period. The legends of the slaughter of 21 
generations of the Kshatriyas, the mention of thelrimurtis, 
the part alleged to be played by Jayanta, the reference to 
temple-building and other ceremonials, show that the work 
could have been composed only by one who was steeped m 
the later Pura^e lore. Then, again, the very order in which 
ParagurSma is said to have created the land and people is 
patently absurd. He reclaimed the land, he established a 
king with the help of Vishnu and Siva, and he then awoke 
to the fact that the country was without men and animala. 
and so he populated it with the different communities I lhe 
alleged strengthening of the soil with gold dust is an absurd 
explanation coined for the existence of mineral wealth in 
the country. The reference to the eighteen S&manta clans and 
the different professional castes is evidently an anachronism. 

The alleged importation of even the plants is incredible. 

The alleged introduction of the peculiarities in the conduct 
and rel igious life of the Brahmans is a laboured and obvious¬ 
ly late attempt to explain peculiarities which had already, 
owing to a number of circumstances, differentiated the 
Nambuiris from the Brahmans of the east and other parts 
of India. The references to tJdayavarma, Adityavarma, 
Bbannvifcrama, and other princes, clearly indicate the 
writer’s living in late historical times. The ceremonies de¬ 
scribed are modern. Thus the KerafbtpatU fails as an autho- 
rity for the Aryan conquest or colonisation of the Malabar 
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country. It simply embodies the crude popular beliefs of very 
late or modern times. 

In spite of these unreliable features, the Kero\btpatti is 
not without value. It shows how the people of Kerala 
have always believed, though iri a crude and uninformed 
manner, in the Aryan origin of their civilization, their 
idea of landed property, their kings, their leading peoples, 
and their institutions. The Cb3ras were as much Aryan 
or Aryo-Dravidian as the Cbolas and the Pimdy&s, 

The boundaries of the Aryo-Dravidian states establish¬ 
ed in the Tamil land must have shifted frequently till they 
reached, by the beginning of the fourth or third century B,C. 
the traditional limits assigned to them by the later poets, 
laniely, the Pagdyan kingdom from the Vtllar to the Cape, 
theCboJa from the Peg nap to the Yellarand from Kottafckami 
to the sea, and the Chgra (Malabar) from Goa to the Cape. 
The Kongu country— Salem and Coimbatore—came later on 
to be included within the Cbira kingdom, We can surmise 
that, after centuries of war, these states approximated to 
these limits. 

The Aryakisation of Ceylon. 

An important question which has to be considered at 
this stage is whether Ceylon was brought under the Aryan 
pale during th a period. The Buddhistic chronicles say that 
the island was originally occupied by the Rakshasas; that 
these were followed by the Yakshas and Pi&ichas; that 
these were displaced by the Nagas in the north and driven 
to the south; that the displaced people, who could take any 
shape and oppressed men, captured the merchants of the 
ships which were wrecked on their coasts and tortured them 
to death ; that the Buddha in a previous birth had rescued 
250 or 500 of such merchants by assuming the guise of a big 
hmm rand that they were eventually destroyed fry the Bud¬ 
dha himself in person. Com ing by air, we are told, he alight¬ 
ed on the eastern slopes of the Ceylon mountains, and sent 
clbwn storms, rains, darkness, heat, and other horrors, com¬ 
pelling the Yakshas to leave for an island called GiridvTpa, 



Five years later, the Buddha is said to have visited the land 
a second time ; but this time he is alleged to have come to 
North Ceylon, and not to the south. He interfered* we are 
told, in a civil war which raged among the Nagas and, by 
miraculously causing deep darkness, induced them to become 
at once friendly and Buddhistic. He stayed, it is said, only 
for three days during this visit. He returned once more to 
the island three years later, oil VaisSkha Paurnami, at the 
head of 500 monks in response to the invitation of a Nsga 
king named Maniaka. The latter is said to have proceeded 
from his capital Kulaniya (near Colombo) to the mainland, 
and welcomed him and his followers with tribute® and dona¬ 
tions. The Buddha is then said to have condescended to 
leave the impression of his holy feet on the Suvana-kGta 
(Adam’s Peak), and further founded the holiness of the later 
Dighavipi in East Ceylon as well as the celebrated monas¬ 
tery at Anuradhapura. 

The Buddhistic chronicle continues to say that, while 
the Nftgas were converted to Buddhism in North Ceylon 
the Yaksfaas of the south, who had founded a kingdom of 
their own in the region around ‘Siravathi,' were brought 
under a single monarchy by an adventurer from Bengal 
named Vijaya. It says that a king of VaAga had by his 
queen, a Kaiinga princess, a daughter named Suppadeir • 
that this princess fell, in the course of a solitary and dis¬ 
guised ramble, into the hands of a caravan chief who wa« 
proceeding to the Maga-ihu country * that, while the travel¬ 
lers were in the wilderness of Lalla (between Magadha 
and Bengal), * a lion chased away the caravan chief took 
the princess to its abode, and lived with her; that, in course 
of time, the lady gave birth to twins,-a boy named Sihababu 
and a girl named Sihasivali; that, when the boy grew up 
he fled with his mother and sister to Vanga ; that the 

* This has been identified with Singbhum, The stoty might show 
that a certain family with the totemistic name of Singha or SBra found 
ed a dynasty between Vaiga and Magadha about B. C, 600- but if so 
it is referred to in Ceylonese traditions alone, and not elsewhere in soke 
of the copiousness of such literature, ' 
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‘deserted’ lion gave vent to bis displeasure by ravaging 
Vanga, and eventually met with death in the hands of the 
very prince whom ho had brought up ; that the valour oi 
Sihabahu was rewarded by the king of the Vaftgas with the 
gift of his kingdom, to which the other half was added 
when the real relationship of the adventurer came to be 
known; and that Sihabahu gave over the united kingdom 
of Vanga to Anura, his step-father, to whom his mother had 
now been united in wedlock, and took to hia own native home 
forest farther west. Here, the story continues, he cleared 
the land, established numerous villages, and carved out a 
kingdom for himself with a city, named Slhapura after 
himself, for the capital. VijayaSur, the progenitor of the 
Sinhalese dynasty, is said to have been the eldest son of this 
Sihabibu. Though installed as VuvaiSj, Vijaya behaved 
like a reckless firebrand, and did not scruple to commit any 
atrocity. Repeated reprimand had no effect upon him, and 
popular clamour vociferously demanded his head. The king 
could not go against justice. He had his son, together with 
700 of his followers, disgraced by having half their heads 
shaved, and then sent them adrift on a ship in tho wide and 
open seas ! Providence brought the strange vessel and its 
crew to “ the division Tambapanni of this land Lanka on 
the day that the successor (of the former Buddha) reclined 
in the arbour of the two delightful sW, trees to attain 
Nibbina.” 

The Mahivamafa gives some interesting details as to the 
circumstances under which the Bengali settlement took 
place. “ At the spot where the 700 men, with the king at 
their head, had landed oat of the vessel, supporting them¬ 
selves on the palm of their hands pressed on the ground, 
they sat themselves down. Hence to them the name of 
Tambawanria-pctnaya (copper* palmed, from the nature of 
the soil). From this circumstance that wilderness obtained 
tho name of Tambapanni. From the same cause also that 
renowned land became celebrated under that name.” And 
another name, the name Sihalia (Bingala), carne also to be 
given to it. M Because, by whatever means the monarch 
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bihabshu slew the Siha (lion), from that fact, his sons and 
descendants are called Sihalla (the lion-slayers). Thus 
Laukft, having been colonised by Sihalla, and from the cir¬ 
cumstance also of its having been colonised by a Sihalla, 
obtained the name of Sihalla (Ceylon),” 

The chronicle goes on tost*.to that Vijaya married a 
Yaksha princess named Kuveni who had been at logger- 
heads with her countrymen, and, with her assistance, made 
himself master of a large part of the island, According to 
another version, two Yakshinis tried to entrap Vijaya and 
his retinue, but thanks to a charm which Visham (who is 
suddenly mentioned) had given them, they proved more 
than a match for thoir opponents, and, what was more, won 
them over to their cause. Vijaya married one of the Yaksbi- 
!,iis and, with her aid, overthrew a large p >rt of the island , 

One circumstance is said to have favoured his success. Kata- 
sena, the kingof ‘Siruvatha,’ was indulging In a revelry of 
seven days in celebration of his marriage with the daughter 
of the king of Lnftklpura, Vijaya, it is said, surprised him 
in the midst of his festivities, deprived him of his crown, 
put on the robes of a Yaksha ruler, and ruled over the 
Yakefaas for a time. Subsequently, however, it continues, 
he founded a city called Tambapanna further north, and 
permanently settled there. His followers also carved out 
settlements for themselves throughout the island. It was 
in the course of this that, on the banks of the Kadamba 
river, the celebrated colony of Anirudra (one of Vijaya’s 
followers) was founded.* The colonists entered into marital 
bonds with the native women. After a time they solicited 
Vijaya to assume the title of sovereign. He was, we are 
told, indifferent to their solicitations, as he was not satisfied 
with a Yakshmi for his queen. His followers, therefore,, 
sent a deputation to king PlijHjava of Madura for a royal 
virgiu. King Psn^iva sent his daughter Vijaya together 
with 669 daughters of his nobility for her retinue. The 
marriage and installation of VijayR naturally roused the 

* North of this, wa are told, was a village settlement of the Bithraa* 

Upatissa m well qs the settlements of Urn vela and Vijita, 
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jealous ire of Kuvgm, and she withdrew to her own city* 
Regarded by her people, however, as the author of the 
miseries of their land, she was foully murdered. Her 
two children sought safety by flight toSamantakuta (Adam’s 
Peak), and there they entered into an incestuous connection 
which resulted in the birth of the Pullndasl The chronicle 
thus suggests the Pulindas to be connected in blood with 
the Yaksbaq. As for Vijaya, he is said to have given up 
all his vicious habits, and held a perfectly just and righte¬ 
ous sway over the whole of Lahkg from his city of Tamba- 
panna during an uninterrupted period of 38 years. Being 
issueless, he sent word to Sunistta, his younger bro¬ 
ther, who had succeeded hie father Sihabghu in Bengal 
Sunistta had three sons, the youngest of whom, Pg»du Vgsu- 
deva, came to Ceylon, and succeeded his uncle. The dynasty 
founded by Vijaya is said to have had an unbroken succes¬ 
sion of 174 kings till its overthrow by the English in 1798. 

Such is the legendary history of Ceylon as given in the 
Buddhist chronicles. There are some obvious absurdities in 
it. We are abruptly introduced to Buddhism without any 
account of the previous advent of the Aryans and the 
establishment of their culture in the island. The Aryan 
advent, moreover, is said to have been in the south, 
and in the days of the Buddha. These traditions are 
inherently improbable. The Rgmgya^a, the Hindu version 
of the early history of Ceylon, seems to be more reliable 
in this respect. It also refers to the occupation of the 
island by the Yakshns and the Rgkshasas, but it ascribes 
their overthrow to the Aryan prince-adventurer Rgma. 
The Rgkshasas themselves are, it is true, described as 
semi-Aryan in origin. They are said to have been creat¬ 
ed by Brahms to rule over the waters, and then settled at 
Lankgpura on the summit of the TrikHta in the southern 
seas, after which they became invincible owing to Rgvana’s 
expulsion of the Yaksha lord Kubera and his conquest of 
the mainland, But this interpretation might be due to the 
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fact that the story was coined after the Aryanisation of the 
original aboriginal inhabitants amongst, whom the pre- 
Dravidian Veddabs and the Dr a vidian settlers must have 
lived The Aryan conquest must have been followed by the 
establishment of Aryan kingship and other institutions, and' 
it can hardly be doubted that the Aryan advent into the 
country was much earlier than the existence or alleged ar¬ 
rival of the Buddha. The story of Vijaya is a later Buddhistic 
invention consequent on the Sinhalese reluctance to accept 
the indebtedness to the Aryans who came from the Tamil 
mainland ; and the story of the direct visit of the Buddha 
is also a later invention. It is more probable that Buddhism 
came into the country only about the time of A&3ka. There 
is no tangible evidence to show that Ceylon got Buddhism 
earlier than South India, and the latter event took place 
only about B.C. 300. 
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Khaira, catechu tree 480, 495 

Khaninetra 429 

Khariaa, the, a. Kolarian com¬ 
munity in Bilaspitr 479 

Kfaerwar (Khairwar, Kharwarl, 479*80 
Kberwari language 465, 466 

Khonds, a tribe in Bengal 489 

Khondiras 529 

Ki ka^as J&2 

Kirltas, the, history of 462 /. 

Kirate, J. 60 

Knaner, Prof. 59 

Kols, Kolarians 175 

Kolis or Koliyas, an important 
section of the Vjjjiyau confe¬ 
deracy 441 ; history of 441 /. 
Kootans of Malabar 530 

Komchas 520 

Koraku, a sub-tribe of the Korwas 480 
Koramas 520 

Koravas 529 

Korkus, a Kolarian tribe 480-81 
Korwas, the 480 

Kosala, the genealogy of the 
early kings of 376 /,, 382 /., 

384 /., 387 /; relations of, with 
the neighbouring states 401/. ; 
general conditions under 402 f* 
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KSsala-VidShas 196 ; history of, 

349 /,; a distinct group 350; 
story of cultural migration 
351; the Solar stock 351 /.; 
the genealogy of 3$3 /. 

Kotadis, an aboriginal people of 
the Western Indian hills 495 

Kotas 507, 510 

Koyas, a name of the Khands- 480 
Kfshna Yajur-veda 10; also 
known as Kathaka, Kapisthala 
KStha, Maitrayani, and Tait- 
tirfya 10; their contents 10, 

17 ; and Vilmiki 24 

KfttikS 144 

Kshupa 429 

Kuhn, Prof. 50 

Kui, a name of the Khonds 489 

Kiilaniya (near Colombo) 548 

Kulindas 293 

Kurubas- oi' Kurumbas, an ab¬ 
original community in Mysore 513 /. 

Kurudharma 209 

Kuru-PancSlas 196 ; their country 199 

i KurU'PancSla group of kingdoms 198 /. 

Kurus, history of 211 / ; land of the, 
198 /.; lino of kings of 199/. 

Ku£a 243 

Ku&nEbka, story of 241/. 

KSshaltas 301 

Ku&ka 244 

L 

Lambauis (Lambadis, Sukilis 
and Brinjaris) 520 

Lampakas 300 

Languages 119, 133, 149, 188, 

238, 481, 507, 519 

Langiois, Prof. 47 

Lanman, Prof. 51 

Lansen, Pro 4 . 136, 179 

Law, N* 154 

Law, B. C, 429 


Levi, S.» Prof. 33 

Lidichhavis, origin fit 435 /.; 
foremost of the V/jjians 437 ; 
conditions under 437 

Lindner, Prof. 51 

Literature, other kinds of 35/.; 
had origins in the Vedas 36 ; 
Puranas, Itihasas like the 
Ramayana ami the Maha- 
bhSrata 38/.; Baiva, 

Nidhi, VSkovakya, EkSyana, 
Bhutavidya, Ksatravidya, Sar 
pa Devajanavidya 42 /. 

Lomaharshana, a Suta 37 

Lomapada (Rdmap&da) 453 

Luders, I)r. 

Ludwig, Prof. 47, 137 

M 

Macdonell, Ptof. 48, 157, 158 

Marhchas (Matsyas) 248 

Mackay, Mr. 152 

Madhvicbarya 57 

Madhyadssa 227 

Madliyandina, a sub-form of 
Vajasanfiyi 10 ; a priestly clan 17 
Midi gas 520 

Madras (Madras), history of 
280 f. ; their relations with the 
other tribes 280 ; and Savitri 
283 ; their place in the develop¬ 
ment of Aryan culture 284 /. 

Magadha, history of 333 /.; 
origin of 336/.; genealogy 
of the kings of 342 /.; chrono¬ 
logy and dates of the kings 
of 343 /; capital of 346 /.; a 
place of wealth and learning 347/. 

Mahibharata, value of 39,107/; 
a work of slow growth 90; 
parties in the war 206 

Mahadeva Sastri 54-5 

MShapadmanandn 256; date of 90 
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Mfth*vam$a 549 Menghirt, O. W. 522 

MabSvastu 441 Mesopotamia 38, 145-6, 158 

MahSvim 406 Meyer, E. 146,158 

MfthSvyshas 287 Mhmvar 536 

Mahisba-man4ala 506 Mohenjo Daro 150, 370, 372 

Mahodaya 240 Monier Williams, Prof. 55 

MaitrSyauf, a part of the Yajur-vSda 10 Monkhmer language of Malaya 466 

Mai (Mala or Mai Paharia', a Monkhmers 449 

tribe of the Rajmahll hills 481 Moriyas of Pippalivana, history 

Malaiyilam, its origin 542 of the 443 /. 

Mala&irs 524; 527 Myga'sirii 144 

Mala YSdars 516, 526 Mudgala 226 

Malayans 527 Mudgakgiri or Mudgagiri, the 

Mallas, the, of Ku&nagara, one region round Monghyr 457 

of the sixteen MahSjanapadas, Mfiduvars or Mudugars 527 

history of 444 /. Muir, Prof. 51 

Manavas, ethnological, aspects MujSvants 2S7 

of, were they Dravidians ? 88/.; Mulaka 498 

further discussions about 366 /. Mupda or the Kol people 175 /., 

Mffnavya dynasties, history of 179, 180, 465/.; their rela¬ 
the earlier ones 358 /, tions with the Dravidians 466* 

MSndbata, an important king of and the VSnaras 467 / 

the Kosala line 379 /, Murundas 466 

Mmm5ns 527 Mushkariya 59 

Mfcrkandeya Pur ana 268, 270, N 

273, 275, 288. 290, 295, 430 n. NibhSga 425 

Marshall, W. E. 506 Nagas, the 297, 536/. ; their 

Marshall, Sir John 150, 506 conversion to Buddhism ac- 

Maru 399 cording to Buddhist chronicles 548/. 

Marutta 430 Nagainaiya, Diwan 542 

Matharas, variations in their Nahusha 200 

names 294 /. Namburis 534-6 

Mathura 256 Nlrfisamsis 36 

MatsyapurSTla 90, 208 Narayanendra Sarasvati 57 

Matsyas, history of 246 /.; their NirSyaniya cult 265 

capital Virfttanagara 246 NighatyHs, lists of words 25 ; 

Mauryan dynasty, date of the chronology of 73, 74 

beginning of 345 /. Negelein and Bolling, editors of 

Max Muller, Prof. 47, 48, 54, the Pari&ishthas 50 

57, 157 Nihals (Nahils), a tribe believed 
178 to be a mixture of the Bhils 
520 and the Korkus 481 


Mazumdar, B. C, 
Medas 
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, Nilgiri monument* 510 

Nirukta da&s with the etymology 
of Vedic words 23; origin of 
25 ; of Ylska 25 ; chronology 


* of . 

73 /■ 

Niasdas 

177 

O 


Oertel, Prof. 52, 55 

Oldeaberg, Prof. 46, 50, 58 

Oitramare, H. 

53 

Opport, Dr, 

153 

Oraons, a Dravidlan tribe, also 


known as Kimskhs and Dhan - 


gars 466, 467, 487; tribal 


totem of 

488 

Otfcroar, Dr. Frank 

44 

■P 


Padapffitba 

49 

Paddhatis (Sf Iras') 

35 

Padma P-wUna 

391 

Paippallda (Kashmirian Text of 


the Atharva-veda 

50 

Pakthas 

184 

PSli 

503 

Paliy&ns 

524 

Pal lavas and the NSgas 

538 

Pajlis 

538 

PanehSlas, South and North, 196; 



history of the 223/. ; relations 
-with the Paurav&s 22# /.; 

genealogy of 225 229. 242 ; 
and Puranic traditions 233 / ; 
their history up to the MabS- 
bharata war 236 /.; includes 


of Kanyakubja also 239 /, 

Paxicfaa DrSvi^as 534 

Patfcba Gannas 554 

Pftjj$av.a? 206 

pftttdya ,541,550 

d*t# of 63,69 /* 109, 132, 540 
Faniniya £iksh 78, 81 


Pa$is, enemies of the Aryans 174,181/. 

\ " ' 71 


PKijdyans of Malabar , 513, 516, 524 
P&radas #94 

ParaiurSrna, and the Kerala 
country 501, 543 /. 

Fftrlvatas 174 

Pargiter, Prof,, 36, 105-6,110-4, 

201, 204, 214, 219. 23D, 231, 

240, m 

Parikshit 207 /. 

Pari^ishfas 35,50 

Parker 127 

P&rojst, a hill tribe in Ganjam 526 
Pashto, a Sanskrit language 296 
Pfl^alTputra founded by Ajita&tru 137 
Patanjah 70 

Ffl^bas, different, types of 58 

Paurava history, general features 


of 

m /. 

Pi&lchas 

m /. 

Phallus 

|54 

Filial, N. K. 

.522 

Pischel, Prof. 


Pitrkanya 

232 

Foley, Prof. 

57 

Pope, Dr. 

m 

Pradyotas 

m 

.PragWha, a metre 

in the 

v§da 

k w4 • 

Pr&gjStjsJm (A?s*im), history of„ 


301, 3Q4, 461 /. 

Prakrits 

37 

PrSmsu 

428 

PratisbfbSna 

J202 

Prayogas (Sutra?! 

35 

Pre-Dravidians. See Anthjopo- 

logy. 


Priyavrata, a son 

of Sv*yam- 

bhuya, 358; genealogy of his 

line 

360/. 

Przyluski, Prof. 

179 

Pulayas 

526 

Pulinda? 

301,551 
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Ptinarvasu 144 

Pundras, the (Pilndtakas, Paun- 
dras, Paun$rakas), history of 459/. 
PurSnas, 36, 223, 233, 498 

Pam, a line of kings 199 /. 

Pnm, Kuru, FafichMaand Kuru 
PaftcSla identical 196 

Paras 174, 191, 195 

R 

Raabe, Prof. 59 

Haghu 387, 391 

RcrghuvatnZa, the 390, 398 

Rajendralal Mitra 53 

Rakshasas 125 /, 

RSma, history of 392/. ; sons 
of 394 ; descendants of 395/. 

Ramayana, the 38; germs of, 

24; value of 40 /.; and Vfrl- 
mflri, 41; age of 110; Pftr- 
gi tier’s view on 110/.; anti¬ 
quity of 128 /. ; and the 
MaH&bh&rata 131 /. 

Havana 393 

Kan&yanrya version of Sflma-vsda 50 

Rangacharya, Prof. 52 

Republics 421 

Reuter, Dr. 5g 

Rg-veda, antiquity of 2 ; value 
of 2-3 ; nature of 3-5 ; not the 
work of one poet or of one era 
composed by 5 different ages 
5-6; divisions of 5 n. ; ad¬ 
ditional parts of Khtlas, 6; 
affinity with the Avesta 6-7; 
Sftma-veda composed from its 
eighth and ninth mandates 8 ; 
not to be cited when the 
SBrnan is heard 10; embodi¬ 
ment of a higher spiritual 
culture 11; and the Atharva- 
v<Jda 13; and the BrShmanas 


16; treatise on the metre of 
25-26 ; and the Dharmr. Patras 
31; date of 89 /,; age r of the 
single Kg Vsdic culture 109 ; 
linguistic layers of 113 /.; 
language of 115: date of 138/,; 
views of different scholars on 
1.38 /.; and the Aryans 146 /.; 
and Jyotisha 29; Geographical 
data of 160 /. ; rivers of 162/; 
mountains of 165 /.; plants 
trees and animals of 166 /,; 
Aryan tribes of: GandhBris, 
Pakthas, Alinas, Bhalftnas, 
VishSijins, Arjikiyas, VipSs, 
Arghesans, f$ivas, Kekayas, 
Vrichivants, Yadus, $yf\jayas, 
Mujavants, MahBvjshas, Ku¬ 
rus, Turvasas, BfUhikas, P3ra- 
6 avas* Druhyus, Anavas, 
BbjgUs, Tptsus, Bharatas, 

Purus 183 /.; civilization of, 
main centre lay in the plain of 
Kurukshetra and the further 
west 160 ; the southern limit 
of 161 /. 

Rg-vidh5na 133 

Rice, L. 305-6 

Risley 119 

Rivers, W. H. R. 507 

Rks or Psalms 2, 4; arrangement of 7 

R oh ini 144 

Rona, a hill tribe in Ganjam 526 

Roscher, Prof. 

Rosen, Friedrich 46 

Roth, Rudolf, author of Litera¬ 
ture and History oj the Veda 

44, 47, 50 

Rtuparna, story of w 388 

Russell and Hire. Lai 485/.; 491-2 


MIN/Sr^ 
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434 

249/. 

536 

551 

59 


Sabaraa, a b«*ach of the Kols, 
history of tfoe 472 /. 

Sacrifices, importance and potency 
of ( 7 

Sagara, story of 386 /. 

Saindhavas 279 

Saisunaga dynasty 217 

Sakya-Lichchkavis 406 

SSkyas, the, of Kapilavastu 
405 /.; origin of 406 /,;» 

Salvas or halvas, history of 
SSmantas 
Samantakfita 

Sfimfi&varam, S. 

SSma veda, compiled from the 
last two masalas of the Kg- 
V yda 8 ; metres of 8; texts of, 
in two parts 8; its music 9; 
sounds of 940 j different read¬ 
ings of 10; collection of 
Kauthumas in 10; embodi¬ 
ment of a higher spiritual 
culture U; contemporaneity 
of the Atharva comparer! with 
this 12; and the Brahmanas 
16; date of 

SimavidhSna Brahmana, a hand¬ 
book of Saman magic 
Samhitas 
Samvarana 
Sanatkumara 
Sankara 
Sankarananda 
Sankiisya 

Slnkhayatm. See Aranyakas 
Santana 

Santb&li (language) bears close 
resemblance to the Mundari 
Santhals, history of the 
Saontas, the 


563 

162 

173, 174, ISO 
196/. 
178, 485 
60 
17, 53 
148, 281 
252/. 


Saptasindh&vah 
Saptasindhit, 

Sarasvati, disappearance of 
Sarat C. Roy 
Samian 

Satapatha Brahmana 

Saii 

Satvatas, history of 
SatyaahSclha Hifanyake&n, a 
SutrakSra 34 

Satvatas. See Yadavas. 

SatyavSn 283 /. 

Satyavrata SamSsramin 32 

Saudhyumna stock to which 
belonged the Ahga, Vahga, 
Kalinga, Pui^ra, and Sumha 
353, 447; origin Of 447/.. 

Sauviras, the 279 /.; branch of 
the U&naras 279 ; descendants 



of Suvira 

279, 285 


Slvitri 

283 /. 


Sayagachlrya 

16, 46 


Scheftelowitz, Prof., Editor of 


the Khilas 

48 


Scherman, Prof, 

51 


Schmidt, P. W, 

522 


Schrader, 

54 

89 

Schroeder, Prof. L. V. 

49, 53, 137 


Semi-Aryan tribes 

272 /. 

9 

Semi-Brahman communities 535-6 

157 

Seshagiri Sastri, Prof. 

52 

204 

Shankar Pandit 

50 

363 

Sherring 

488 

55 

Sholagas 

518 

57 

Shyama Sastri 

143 


481 

205 

476 

476 

476 


SikshS, phonetic study of the 
Vedas 23 ; composition of 25 ; 
connected with nine sages 77 ; 
date of 77 /. 

Simon, Prof. 49, 58 

Sindh, mixed character of the 
people of 372/. 
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Sindh and contemporary civiliza- 
lions 145-46.* relations with 
Vedic culture 147-48 

Siadhus 285 ; their relations with 
other tribes 277 /. 

Sfradhvaja, a Jaa&ka, father of 
Sits 417 

Siitanaga dynasty 346, 348 

^isupSIa 266 

Sits, an agricultural goddess In 
the Rg-veda 128 

$iva 154 

Sivas 183 

Solomons, J. W, 59 

Solstices 144 

Spooner, Dr. 336 

^raddha-kaipa Sutra 35 

$yfijayas, mentioned in the Rg- 
veda 185, 186, 196; a branch 
of the Kuru-Pgnchalas 260 /. 

Srinivasa Aiyangar, M. ** 537 

Srinivasa Aiyang&r, P, T* 49,106, 130 
Stevenson 50 

Stenkonow, Dr, 153, 158 

Stenrier, Prof. 58 

Stobas, sounds like Hovi, Hava, 

H 9 i, etc, 9 

Stonner 39,60 

Sudas, battle of the Ten Kings 191/. 
Sudyumnas 449 /, 

Sub mas, the history of the 460/. 
Sukla Yajur-veda 10; known 
generally as Vagasaneyi with 
the varying sub-forms in the 
names of Kigva and Madhyan- 
dma 10 ; contents of 10 ; con¬ 
nection with A&valayana and 
Kityayana 24 

Suktim&ti, capital of the Chedis 269 
Sulvasitra 35 


Sumerians * 147*8 

SSrasenas, the 250 /.;. their 
country 250 ; belonged to the 
Yadavas 251 

Suras. 37 

SatrakSras; Gautama, Baudbg- 
yana, Apastamba, SatyS- 
shadah, Hiraisyake&n, Vasish- 
tha 32 /.; chronology of 62 / 
Sutras, nature of 22/.; supple¬ 
mentary 35 

Suvira 259,279 

Svayambhuva, the first Manu or 
progenitor of mankind, history 
of 358/. 

T 

Taittiriya, a part of the Yajur- 
veda 10; BrShmana 53 

Tambapanni 549 

Tanganas 301 

Tapati 205 

Thebaut 

Thomas, Prof, E. G. 4 # 

Ti]ak 138, 158 

Tiger, The l52 

lodas (ludas), a primitive tribe 
in the Nilgiris 505/. 

Toddy-drawing communities 530 

Trosadasyu |g.j 

Tygartas 30l 

Tri&uaku 3 

Troyer m 

Trtsus 193 

Turanians 505 

Tiiris, a Hinduised section Of the 
Mundas 473 

Turvasas 1 . 74 , 19 Q 

Tusharas, also known a%*Tukha. 
ras 300 


Ml titST/fy 
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u 


Udayana, history of 216/. 

Ulfika or Kuliika 301. 

Unpis 5^6 

Upanishads 8 ; nature of, and 
■ their relation to the Vedas 21 /. 
Upanishadic literature, value and 
chronology of 83 /,; biblio¬ 
graphy 55 

Uralis 518, 523 /. 

XJriya Haddis 529 

Urnas 301 

U&naras 196 ; history of the 
258 ; genealogy of 259 

Utgikar, Dr. *i08 

Utkalas, history of the 460 /. 

UttHnapada, son of SvUyam- 
bhuva 358 ; history and genea¬ 
logy of, descendants of 361 /. 
Uttarlrchika, a part of the texts 
of the SKma-veda 8 


Vaidya, C, V. 128 

Vaikli, origin and history of 
' 424/.; genealogy of the kings 
of 426/.; 432/.; republican 
government in 434 

Vai&alika, a member of the 
Kosala Vtdeha group of king¬ 
doms 424 /. 

Vaivasvata Manu, descendants of 353/. 

Vaidya communities 535 

Vajasaneyi, a name of the f$ukla 
Yajur-veda 10,29 

Vajjiyan confederacy 420 /. 

Vglhikas 197 

Vtlmiki, his knowledge of 
Ceylon, 127/.; historicity of 130/. 
Vfimadeva composed the fourth 
book of the Rg-vgda 5 


565 

Vanrns 217 

Vanga, history of the kingdom 
of 458 /,; relations with 
Ceylon 548 

Varahamihira 144,336 

Vasas 196 

Vasishtha 5, 191, 192, 193, 

382/.; a Siitraklra 34; and 
the other Snrrakaras 35 ; and 
Vi^vSmitra 35 

Vasu, story of 26.3 /, 

Vstadhanas, history of 289 

Vatsapri 427 

Vatsas, same as Vamsas, history 
of 214—18 and 256/.; their 
identification with the Vaks 257 
Vayu Purafta 141,^ 208 

Vedalakshana 58,77 

Vedahga Jyotisha, value and 
chronology of 81 /.; and Jupi- 
teris first occupation of Pushya 141 
Vedangas 5 ; six in number, 23 ; 

date of 61 /. 

Vedas, books of wisdom and 
knowledge 1 ; origin of 1 ; his¬ 
torical value of 1 - 2 ; later 
Vedas — Yajur, Sama and Atharva 8 
Vedatraya refers to the Kg, 

Yajus and SSrna Vedas 13 

Vedic cult and iconism 152/.; 
female principle subordinate to 
the male 153 /.; worship of 
the Phallus 154 

Vedic literature, chronology of 
61 /.; laxer, divisible into four 
distinct layers 8 ; lessons from 155 
Velandai Gopaia Aiyar, 91, 92, 

94, 96, 97 

Vena 363 

Victor, Prof. Henry 51 

Videhas, origin and history of 
409/.; genealogy of the kings 
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of the line 412/.; inconsisten¬ 
cies of, the mention of Nirni 
414 ; republic in 420 /.; 

relations with neighbouring 
monarchs 421 ; conditions 
under 421 /. 

VidyabhSshana 56 

VidySmava 55 

Vjjaya of Ceylon 550 /. 

Villavar 536 

Vimanavatthu 502 

Vipas 184 

Vishapins 184 

Viahhu Purdna, value of, for 
the chronology of Ancient India 90 
Vi&vamitra composed the third 
book of the Rg-veda 5; 191, 

192, 193, 382/. 

Vi&varatha or Vi^vimitra and 
Vasish$ka 245 

VJtihotras 219 

Vizagapatora Dombs 529 

Voltaire on the Vedas 43 

VrStyas 197 

Vrichivants 161, 171, 185, 1.90 

Vfjjiyans, two branches of tha 434 
Vfshuis, a branch of the Ygda- 
vas 307 /. 

Vygkarana deals with Vedic 
grammar 23; of Pacini 26 ; 
nature of 26 /, 

VySsa 234*5 

Vygsatirtha 57 

W 


Wintoraitz, Prof. 
Woddas 


S, 15, 59, 

107, 134, 158 
520 


Wackernagal, Prof, 

Weaver castes 

Weber, Prof., 46, 48, 49, 50, 54, 


53 

533 


Yidavas, history of the 305 /.; 
fall of 318/.; their branches 

111, 147 

Yadus 174, 185, 189, 251, 271 

Yagas 202, 205 

Yajur»v5da, not to be cited when 
the Saman is heard 10 ; half 
of it reproduces the Rks; 
historical value of 10-11; 
live schools of, under the style 
of KfShna and $ukla 10 ; em¬ 
bodiment of a higher spiri¬ 
tual culture 11 ; contempt 
raneity of the Atharva com¬ 
puted with this 12 ; and the 
Brahmanas 15, 17-18 ; treatise 
on the metre of 25-26 ; and 
Jyotisha 28; date of 89 /. 

Yajus. See Yajur-veda 8 

Yakshas 547 

YgnSdis of Malabar 518 

YanSdis of Nellore 327 

YSska 25, 73; earlier than 
Pacini 25 ; date of 
Yavanas 


YaySti 
Yerukalas 
Yoga 
Yonis 
Yu gas 

Zsnd A vesta 
Zend Turanians 



74 
130 
200 /. 
529 
231 
8 

109 

48 
505 
50, 186 
56 

141 


m 



